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" Je sals pen livire, mais Bmge— 
" PhiloBoplie« mail amoureax— 
" Mon art est de me rendre heareax, 
" 3*y r^ussis-^n fout-il davanUge ?" 



" A complete gentleman, who, aeeordiof to Sir Popling, ought 
to dress well, dance weU, lieii^ well, have a geniiu for loye letters, 
and an agreeable voice for a oharaber." 
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Page 33, Motto, for *' Tu tolo," read, " In iolo.** 

62, line 2, for " than the loveliness of her person/' read " hvelines* 

of her pereon," 
— ^ 265, ii.— 2, for " by a full and foithfal confession ; that he woald 
deliver the innocent," read, *' by a full and {aithfal confession that 
• would deliver the innocent." 
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CHAPTER I. 



— . Marry, he was dead— 
And the right valiant Banquo walked too late, 
Whom, yoa may say, If it please you, Pleance killed. 
For Fleance fled! 

Macbeth. 



It is a fearful thing, even to the hardiest nerves, 
to find ourselves suddenly alone with the dead. 
How much more so, if we have, but a breathing 
interval before, moved and conversed with the 
warm and living likeness of the motionless clay 
before us 
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And this was the man from whom I had parted in 
coldness — almost in anger— at a word — a breath ! 
I took up the heavy hand — it fell from my grasp, 
and as it did so, I thought a change passed over 
the livid countenance. I was deceived ; it was but 
a light cloud flitting over the moon; — ^it roiled 
away, and the placid and guiltless light shone over 
that scene of dread and blood, making more wild 
and chilling the eternal contrast of earth and 
heaven — man and his Maker — passion and immu- 
tability *-^ust and immortality. 

But that was not; a moment for reflection — a 
thousand thoughts hurried upon me, and departed 
as swift and confusedly as they came. My mind 
seemed a jarring and benighted chaos of the facul- 
ties which were its elements ; and I had stood se- 
veral minutes over the corpse before, by a vigor- 
ous eflbrty I shook ofiT the stupor that possessed 
me, and began to think of the course that it now 
behoved, me to pursue. 

The bouse 1 had noted in the morning was, I 
knew, within a few minutes'* walk of the spot ; but 
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it belonged to Dawson, upon whom the first weight 
of my suspicions rested. I called to mind the dis- 
reputable character of that man, and the still more 
daring and hardened one of his companion Thorn- 
ton. I remembered the reluctance of the deceased 
to accompany them, and the well-grounded reason 
he assigned ; and my suspicions amounting to cer- 
tainty, I resolved rather to proceed to Chester 
Park, and there give the alarm, than to run the 
unnecessary risk of interrupting the murderers in 
the very lair of their retreat. And yet, thought 
I, as I turned slowly away, how, if they were the 
villains, is the appearance and flight of the disguised 
horseman to be accounted for ? 

Then flashed upon my recollection all that Tyr- 
rell had said of the dogged pursuit of that myste- 
rious person, and the circumstance of his having 
passed me upon the road so immediately after 
Tyrrell had quitted me. These reflections (asso- 
ciated with a name I did not dare breathe even to 
myself, although I could not suppress a suspicion 
which accounted at once for the pursuit, and even 
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for the deed,) made me waver in, and almost re- 
nounce my former condemnaiion of Thornton and 
his friend : and by the time I reached the white 
gate and dwarfisli avenue which led to Dawson's 
house, I resolved, at all events, to halt at the soU- 
tary mansion, and mark the effect my information 
would cause. 

A momentary fear for my own safety came 
across me, but was as instantly dismissed ; — for even 
supposing the friends vteve guilty, still it would be 
no object to them to extend their remorseless vil- 
lany to me ; and I knew that I could sufficiently 
command my own thoughts to prevent any suspicion 
I might form, from mounting to my countenance, 
or discovering itself in my manner. 

There was a light in the upper story ; it burned 
still and motionless. How holy seemed the tran- 
quillity of life, to the forced and fearful silence of 
the death scene I had just witnessed] I rung twice 
at the door— no one came to answer my summons, 
but the light in the upper window moved hurriedly 
to and fro. 
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" They are coming," said I to myself. No siiclf d 
thing — the casement above was opened — I looke^l 
up, and discovered, to my infinite comfort and de- 
light, a blunderbuss protruded eiglit inches out of 
the window in a direct line with my head ; I re- J 
ceded close to the wall with no common precipi-J 
tation. 

"Get away, you rascal," said a gruff, (tot 
trembling voice, " or I'll blow j-our brains out." 

"My good Sir," I replied, still keeping my , 
situation, "I come on urgent business, either to 
Mr. Thornton or Mr. Dawson ; and you had beU ' 
ter, therefore, if the delay is not very inconvenient, 
defer the honour you offer me, till I have delivered 
ray message." 

" Master, and 'Squire Thornton are not returned 
from Newmarket, and we cannot let any one in till 
they come home," replied the voice, in a tone 
somewhat mollilled by my rational remonstrance ; 
and while I was deliberating what rejoinder to 
make, a rough, red head, like Liston's, in a farce, 
poked itself cautiously out under cover of the 
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blunderbuss, and seemed to reconnoitre my horse 
and myself. Presently another head, but attired 
in the more civilized gear of a cap and flowers, 
peeped oyer the first person's left shoulder ; the 
■view appeared to reassure tlietn. 

"Sir," said the female, " my husband and Mr. 
Thornton are not returned ; and we have been so 
much alarmed of late, by an attack on tlie house, 
that I cannot admit any one till their return." 

" Madam," I replied, reverently dofiing my hat, 
" I do not like to alarm you by mentioning the in- 
formation I should have given to Mr. Dawson ; 
only oblige me by telllnj; them, on their return, to 
look beside the pool on the common ; they will then 
do as best pleases them." 

Upon this speech, which certainly was of no 
agreeable tendency, the blunderbuss palpitated so 
violently, that I thought it highly imprudent to 
tarry any longer in so immediate a vicinity ; accord- 
ingly, I made the best of my way out of the 
avenue, and once more resumed my road to Chester 
Park. 
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I arrived there at length ; the genilemer 
still ID the dining-room. I sent out for Loid>l 
Chester, and communicated the scene 1 had wit>| 
nessed, and the cause of ray delay. 

"What, Brown Bob lamed?" said he, "and| 
Tyrrell — poor — poor fellow, how shocking ! 
must send instantly. Here, John ! Tom ! Wilson !'l 
and his lordship shouted and rung the hell in Ml 
indeEcribable agitation. 

The under butler appeared, and Lord Chester j 
b^an — " My head groom — Sir John Tyrrell i 
murdered — violent sprain in off leg — send lights 1 
with Mr. Pelham— poor gentleman— an express ii^ ' 
stantly to Dr. Physicon — Mr. Pelham will tell you 
all — Brown Bob — his throat cut from ear to ear — 
what shall be done ?" and with this coherent and 
explanatory harangue, the marquis sunk down in 
his chair in a sort of hysteric. 

The under butler looked at him in suspicious 
bewilderment. '* Come," said I, " I will explain 
what his lordship means {" and, taking the man 
out of the room, I gave him, in brief, the neces- 
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sary particulars. I ordered a fresh horse for my- 
self, and four horsemen to accompany me. While 
these were preparing, the news was rapidly spread- 
ing, and I was soon surrounded by the whole 
house. Many of the men wished to accompany 
me ; and Lord Chester^ who had at last recovered 
from his stupor, insisted upon heading the search. 
We set off, to the number of fourteen, and soon 
arrived at Dawson's house : the light in the upper 
room was still burning. We rang, and after a 
brief pause, Thornton himself opened the door to 
us. He looked pale and agitated. 

" How shocking !" he said directly — " we are 
only just returned from the spot." 

" Accompany us, Mr. Thornton,'' said I, sternly; 
and fixing my eye upon him— 

^^ Certmnly," was his immediate answer, with- 
out testifying any confusion — ^* I will fetch my 
hat." He went into the house for a moment. 

" Do you suspect these people ?" whispered 
Lord Chester. 

«< Not suspect,'' said I, « but doubt.'' 
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We proceeded down the avenue: " Where i 
Mr. Dawson ?" said I to Thornton, 

" Oh, within!" answered ThorDton. 

" Shall I fetch him ?" 

" Do," was my brief reply. 

Thornton was absent some minutes; when he ' 
re-appeared, Dawson was following him. " Poor 
fellow," said he to me in a low tone — *' he was 
so shocked by the eight, that he is still all in a 
panic; besides, as you will see, he is half drunk 
still." 

I made no answer, but looked narrowly at Daw- 
son ; he was evidently, as Thornton said, greatly 
intoxicated : his eyes swam, and his feet staggered 
as he approached us; yet, through all the natural 
effects of drunkenness, he seemed nervous and 
frightened. This, however, might be the natural, . 
and consequently innocent effect, of the mere sight 
of an object so full of horror ; and, accordingly, 
I laid littie stress upon it. 

We reached the fata! spot : the body seemed 
perfectly unmoved. " Why," said I, apart to 
B 3 
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Thornton, while all the rest were crowding fear- 
fully round the corpse — " why did you not take 
the body within ?" 

" I was going to return here with our servant 
for that purpose," answered the gambler; *' for 
poor Dawson was both too drunk and too nervous 
to ^ve me any assistance." 

" And how came it," I rejoined, eyeing him 
searchingly, " that you and your friend had not 
returned home when I called there, although you 
had both long since passed mc on the road, and I 
had never overtnkon you ?" 

Thornton, without any hesitation, replied — 
"because, during the violence of the shower, we cut 
across the fields to an old shed, which we recollected, 
and we remained there till the rain had ceased." 

" They are probably innocent," thought I — 
and I turned to look once more at the body which 
our companions had now raised. There was upon 
the head a strong contusion, as if inflicted by some 
1)lunt and heavy instrument. The fingers of the right 
hand were deeply gashed, and one of them almost 
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dissevered: the unfortunate man had, in all pro- 
bability, grasped the sharp weapon from which hi» 
other wounds proceeded ; these were one wide cut , 
along the throat, and another in the side; either 
of them would have occasioned his death. 

In loosening the clothes another wound was dis- 
covered, but apparently of a less fatal nature ; and 
in lifting the body, the broken blade of a long 
sharp instrument, like a case-knife, was discovered. 
It was the opinion of the surgeon, who afterwards 
examined the body, that the blade hnd been broken 
by coming in contact with one of the rib bones ; and 
it was by this that he accounted for the slightness of 
the last mentioned wound. I looked carefully among 
the fern and long grass, to see if I conid discover 
any other token of the murderer : Thornton assisted 
me. At the distance of some fuet from the body, 
I thought I perceived something glitter. I has- 
tened to the place, and picked up a miniature. I 
was just going to cry out, when Thornton vrhit- 
pered — " Hush I I know the picture ; it is as I 
suspected." 
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An icy thrill ran through my very heart. With a 
desperate but trembling hand, I cleansed from 
the picture the blood, in which, notwithstand- 
ing its distance from the corpse, the greater part of 
it was bathed. I looked upon the features ; they 
were those of a young and singularly beautiful 
female. I recognized them not : I turned to the 
other side of the miniature ; upon it were braided 
two locks of hair — one was the long, dark ringlet 
of a woman, the other was of a light auburn. 
Beneath were four letters. I looked eagerly at 
them. " My eyes are dim,*' said I, in a low tone 
to Thornton, ** I cannot trace the initials.'^ 

^' But /can,^' replied he, in the same whispered 
key, but with a savage exultation, which made my 
heart stand still — " they are G. D., R. G. ; they 
ai^ the initials of Gertrude Douglas and Regifiald 

I looked up at the speaker — our eyes met — I 
grasped his hand vehemently. He understood me. 
" Put it up," said he ; ^* we will keep the secret." 
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All this, so long in the recital, passed in the rapi- 
dity of a moment. 

** Have you found any thing there, Pelham ?" 
shouted one of our companions. 

^^ No !" cried I, thrusting the miniature in my 
bosom, and turning unconcernedly away. 

We carried the corpse to Dawson's house. The 
poor wife was in fits. We heard her scream as 
we laid the body upon a table in the parlour. 

" What more can be done ?" said Lord Chester. 

** Nothing," was the general answer. No exci- 
tation makes the English people insensible to the 
chance of catching cold ! 

*' Let us go home, then, and send to the nearest 
magistrate,*^ exclaimed our host : and this proposal 
required no repetition. 

On our way, Chester said to me, " That fellow 
Dawson looked devilish uneasy — don't you still 
suspect him and his friend ?^' 

" / do not r answered I, emphatically. 
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CHAPTER II. 



And now rm in ihe world alone, 
***** 

But why for others should I groan, 

When none will sigh for me? 

Byron. 



The whole country was in confusion at thje 
news of the murder. All the myrmidons of justice 
were employed in the most active research for the 
murderers. Some few persons were taken up on 
suspicion, but were as instantly discharged. Thorn- 
ton and Dawson underwent a long and rigorous 
cKamination ; but no single tittle of evidence against 
them appeared : they were consequently dismissed. 
The only suspicious circumstance against them, 
was their delay on the road ; but the cause given. 
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the same as Thonilon had at first assigned to mc^ 1 
was probable and natural. Tlie shed was indUl 
cated, and, as if to confirm Thornton's account, 
glove belonging to that person was found there. 
To crown all, my own evidence, in which I was 
constrained to mention the circunistance of tbs I 
muffled horseman having passed me on the road) ] 
and being found by me on the spot itself, threw 
die whole weight of suspicion upon that man, who- | 
ever he might be. 

All attempts, however, to discover him were in 
vUD. It was ascertained that a man, muffled in a 
cloak, was seen at Newmarket, but not remarkably ] 
observed ; it was also discovered, that a person so 
habited had put up a grey horse to bait in one of 
the inns at Newmarket ; but in the throng of 
strangers, neither the horse nor its owner had 
drawn down any particular remark. 

On further inquiry, testimony differed ; Jour or 
five men, in cloaks, had left their horses at tHe 
stables ; one ostler changed the colour of the steed 
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to brown, a sei^ond to black, a third deposed that 
the gentleman was remarkably tall, and the waitec* 
swore solemnly he had given a glass of brandy and 
water to an unked looking gentleman, in a cloak, 
who was remarkably short. In fine, no material 
point could be proved, and though the officers 
were still employed in active search, they could 
trace notliing that promised a speedy discovery. 

As for myself, as soon as I decently could, I 
left Chester Park, with a most satisfactory dis- 
patch in my pocket, from its possessor to Lord 
Dawton, and found myself once more on the road 
to London ! 

Alas ! how different were my thoughts ! How 
changed the temper of my mind, since I had last 
travelled that road. Then I was full of hope, 
energy, ambition — of interest for Reginald Glan- 
ville— of adoration for his sister ; and now^ I 
leaned back listless and dispirited, without a single 
feeling to gladden the restless and feverish despair 
which, ever since that night, had possessed me. 
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I What was ambition henceforth to me P The most . 
I selfish amongst us must have some human hetng 
I to whom to refer — with whom to connect — to asso- 
I ciate — to treasure the triumphs and gratifications 
[ of self. Where now was such a being to me ? My 
L earliest friend, for whom my esteem was the ^ 
L greater for his sorrows, my interest the keener for 
I his mystery, Reginald Glanville, was a mur- 
derer ! a dastardly, a barbarous felon, whom the 
[ cliance of an instant miglit convict ! — and Btie— she, 
the only woman in the world I Iiad ever really. 
loved — who had ever pierced the thousand folds of 
my ambitious and scheming heart — s/ie was the 
I Bister of the assassin ! 

Then came over my mind the savage and exult- 

I ing eye of Thornton, when it read the damning 

I record of Glanville's guih ; and in spite of my 

I horror at the crime of niy former friend, I trembled 

for his safety: nor was I latisfied wjtli myself at 

my prevarication as a witness. It is true, that I 

had told the truth, but I had concealed all the 

truth ; and my heart swelled proudly and bitterly 
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against the miniature which I still concealed in my 
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Light as I may seem to the reader, bent upon the 
pleasures and the honours of the great world, as I 
really was, there had never, since I had recognized 
and formed a decided code of principles, been a 
Mngle moment in which I had transgressed it ; and 
perhaps I was sterner and more inflexible in the 
tenets of my morality, such as they were, than even 
the moat zealous worshipper of the letter, as well 
as the spirit of the law and the prophets, would 
require. Certainly there were many pangs within 
me, when I reflected, that to save a. criminal, in 
whose safety I was selfishly concerned, 1 had tam- 
pered with my honour, paltered with the truth, 
and broken what I felt to be a peremptory and 
inviolable duty. Let it be for ever remembered, 
that once acknowledge and ascertain that a prin- 
ciple is publicly good, and do possible private 
motive should ever induce you to depart from 
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cheek, that I entered London ; before midnight I 
was in a high fever ; they sent for the vultures 
of pby^c — I was bled copiously — I was kept quiet 
in bed for six days, at the end of that time, my 
coDstitutioQ and youth restored me. I Cook up 
one of the newspapers listlessly: Glanville's name 
struck me; I read the paragraph which contained 
it — it was a high-flown and fustian panegyric on 
his genius and promise. I turned to another 
column, it contained a long speech he had the night 
before made in the House of Commons. 

"Can such things be?" thought I; yea, and 
thereby hangs a secret and an anomaly in the 
human heart. A man may commit the greatest of 
crimes, and (if no other succeed to it,) it changes 
not the current of his being — to all the world — to 
all intents — for all objects, he may be the same. 
He may equally serve his country — equally be- 
nefit his friends — be generous — brave — benevolent, 
all that he was before. One crime, however 
heinous, makes no revolution in the system — ^it is 
cmly the perpetual course of sins, vices, follies, 
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however insignificant they may seem, which alters 
the nature and hardens the heart. 

My mother was out of town when I returned 
there. They had written to her during my illness, 
and while I was yet musing over the day's journal, 
a letter from her was put into my hand. I tran- 
scribe it. 

" My dearest Henry, 
" How dreadfuUy uneasy I am about you : write 
to me directly. I would come to town myself, but 
am staying with dear Lady Dawton, who wont 
hear of my going; and I cannot offend her for 
your sake* By the by, why have you not called 
upon Lord Dawton ? but, I forgot, you have been 
ill. My dear, dear child, I am wretched about 
you, and how pale your illness will make you 
look ! just too, as the best part of the season is 
coming on. How unlucky ! Pray, don't wear a 
black cravat when you next call on Lady Rose- 
ville ; but choose a very fine baptiste one — it will 
make you look rather delicate than ill. What 
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phyacian do you have ? I hope, in God, that it is 
Sir Henry Halford. I shall be too miserable if il is 
not. I am sure no one can conceive the anguish 
I suffer. Your father, too, poor man, has been 
laid up with the gout for the last three days. 
Keep up your spirits, my dearest child, and get 
some light books to entertain you ; but, pray, as 
soon as you are well, do go to Lord Dawton's-^he 
is dying to see you ; but be sure not to catch cold. 
How. did you like Lady Chester ? Pray take the 
greatest care of yourself, and write soon to 

" Your wretched, and most 

" Affectionate Mother, 

"F. P. 

" P.S. How dreadfully shocking about that poor 
Sir John Tyrrell !" 

I tossed the letter from me. Heaven pardon me 
if the misanthropy of my mood made me less 
grateful for the maternal solicitude than I should 
otherwise have been. 

I took up one of the numerous books with which 
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my table was covered ; it was a: worldly work of 
one of the French reasonef*8 ; it gave a new turn 
to my thoughts — my mind reverted to its former 
projects of ambition. Who does not know what 
active citizens private misfortune makes us ? The 
public is like the pools of fiethesda — we all hasten 
there, to plunge in and rid ourselves of our 
afflictions. 

I drew my portfeuille to me, and wrote to Lord 
Dawton. Three hours after I had sent the note, 
he called upon me. I gave him Lord Chester's 
letter, but he had already received from that 
nobleman a notification of my success. He was 
profuse in his compliments and thanks. 

"And, do you know,^ added the statesman, 
" that you have quite made a conquest of Lord 
Guloseton? He speaks of you publicly in the 
highest terms : I wish we could get him and his 
votes. We miLSt be strengthened, my dear Pel- 
ham ; every thing depends on the crisis." 

" Are you certain of the cabinet ?" I asked. 

** Yes ; it is not yet publicly announced, but it 
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is fully known amongst us, who comes in, and 
who stays out. I am to have the place of .*' 

^f I congratulate your lordship froni ray heart. 
What post do you design for me?*^ 

Lord Dawton changed countenance. " Why — 
really — Pelham» we have not yet filled up the 
lesser appointments, but you shall be well remem- 
bered — well, my dear Pelham, be sure of it.'* 

I looked at the noble speaker with a glance 
which, I flatter myself, is peculiar to me. If, 
thought I, the embryo minister is playing upon 
me as upon one of his dependant characters ; if he 
dares forget what he owes to my birth and zeal, 
I will grind myself to powder but I will shake 
him out of his seat. The anger of the moment 
passed away. 

" Lord Dawton,'' said I, " one word, and I 
have done discussing my claims for the present. 
Do you mean to place me in Parliament as soon as 
you are in the cabinet? What else you intend 
for me, I question not." 
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" Yes, assuredly, Pelham. How can you doubt 
it ?" 

" Enough ! — and now read this letter from 

France." 

« • • « # m 



Two days after my interview with Lord Daw- 
ton, as I was riding leisurely tlirough the Green 
Park, in no very bright and social mood, one of 
the favoured carriages, whose owners are per- 
mitted to say, " Hk iter est nobis^^* overtook me. 
A sweet voice ordered the coachman to stop, and 
then addressed itself to me. 

"What, the hero of Chester Park returned, 
without having once narrated his adventures tome ?*' 

" Beautiful Lady Roseville," said I, " I plead 
guilty of negligence — not treason. I forgot, it is 
true, to appear before you, but I forget not the 
devotion of my duty now that I behold you. 
Command, and I obey." 

See, Ellen,*' said Lady Roseville, turning to 
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a bending and Uuthing countenance beside her, 
which I thenfinit perceived — *^ See what it is to be 
a knight errant; even his kmguage is worthy of 
Amadis of Gaulr-butr— (again addresnng me) 
your adventures are really too shocking a subject 
to treat lightly. We lay our serious orders on 
you to come to our castle this night : we shall be 
alone." 

^' Willingly shall I repair to your bower, fayrc 
ladie ; but tell me, I beseech you, how many per- 
sons are signified in the world ^ alone ?' " 

;u Why," answered Lady Roseville, ** I fear 
we may have two or three people with us; but I 
think, Ellen, we may promise our chevalier, that 
the number shall not exceed twelve/' 

I bowed and rode on. What worlds would I 
not have given to have touched the hand of the 
countesses companion, thou^ only for an instant. 
But — and that fearful buty chilled me, like an ice- 
bolt I put spurs to my horse, and dashed fiercely 
onwards. There was rather a high wind stirring, 
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and I bent my face from it, so as scarcely to see 
the course of my spirited and impatient horse. 

"What ho. Sir!— what ho!" cried a shrill 
voice — " for Grod^s sake, don't ride over me before 
dinner, whatever you do after it !" 

I pulled up, " Ah, Lord Guloseton ! how 
happy I am to see you^ pray forgive my blind- 
ness, and my horse's stupidity." 

^^ 'Tis an ill wind," answered the noble gour«i 
mand, ^^ which blows nobody good. An excell«>t 
proverb, the veracity of which is daily attested; 
for, however unpleasant a keen wind may be, there 
is no doubt of its being a marvellous whetter of 
that greatest of Heaven's blessings— o^ appetite. 
Little, however, did I expect, that besides blowing 
me a relish for my saut6 dejbie gras, it would 
also blow me one who might, probably, be a par- 
taker of my enjoyment. Honour me with your 
company at dinner to-day." 

*^ What saloon will you dine in, my Lord 
LucuUus?" said I, in allusion to the custom of 
the epicure, by whose name 1 addressed him. 
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'^ The saloon of Diana," replied Guloseton — 
^< for she must certainly have shot the fine buck of 
which Lord H. sent me the haunch that we shall 
have to-day. It is the true old Meynell breed. 
I ask you not to meet Mr. So-and-so, and Lord 
What-dye-callrhim : I ask you to meet a satUS de 
Jbie grasj and a haunch of venison/' 

<^ I will most certainly pay them my respects. 
Never did I know before how far things were bet- 
ter company than persons. Your lordship has 
taught me that great truth.'* 

<^ God. bless me," cried Guloseton, with an air 
of vexation, '^ here comes the Duke of Stilton, a 
horrid person, who told me the other day, at my 
petit dmeTf when I apologized to him for some 
strange error of my artiste's^ by which com- 
mon vinegar had been substituted for Chili — who 
told me — :what think you he told me ? You can- 
not guess ; he told me, forsooth, that he did ndt 
care what he eat ; and, for his part, he could make 
a very good dinner off a beef-steak ! Why the 
deuce, then, did be come and dine with me f 
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Could he have said any thing more cutting ? 
Ima^e my indignation, wb^ I looked round my 
table and saw so many good things thrown away 
upon such an idiot/' 

Scarcely was the last word out of the gour- 
mand's mouth before the noble personage so de- 
signated, joined us. It amused me to see Gulose- 
ton's contempt (which he scarcely took the pains 
to suppress) of a person whom all Europe honoured, 
and his evident weariness of a companion, whose 
society every one else would have coveted as the 
summum bonum of worldly distinction. As for 
me, feeling any thing but* social, I soon left the 
ill-matched pair, and rode into the other park. 

Just as I entered it, I perceived, on a dull, yet 
cross-looking pony, Mr. Wormwood, of bitter 
memory. Although we had not met since our 
nfutual sojourn at Sir Lionel Garratt's, and were 
then upon very cool terms of acquaintance, he 
seemed resolved to recognize and claim me. 

^^ My dear Sir," said he, with a ghastly smile, 
^^ I am rejoiced once more to see you ; bless me, 
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fiiow pde you look. I beard you hod been very 
I ill. Pray have you been yet to that man who pro- 
I &S9e8 to cure consumption in the worst stages ?" 

" Yes," said I, " he read me two or three let- 
[ ters of reference from the patients he had cured. 
I His Inst, he said, was a gentleman very far gone i 
y A Mr. Wormwood." 

' Oh, you are pleased to be facetious," said the 
r cynic, coldiy — " but pray do tell me about that 
\ borrid affair at Chester Park. How disagreeable 
I it must have been to you to be taken up on sas- 
I ptrion of the murder." 

" Sir," said I, haughtily, " what do you mean ?" 
"Oh, you were not — wem't you ? Well, I always 
I thought it unlikely ^ but every one says so— —" 
" My dear Sir," I rejoined, " how long is it since 
you have mmded what every body says ? If I were 
60 foolish, I should not be riding with you now ; but 
/ have always said, in contradiction to every bahj, 
and even in spite of being universally laughed at for 
my Angular opinion, that you, my dear Mr. Worm- 
wood, were by no means ally, nor ignorant, nor 
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insolent, nor intrusive ; that you were, on the coO^ i 
trary, ft very decent author, and a very good sort of 
man ; and lliat you were so bencAolent, that you 
daily granted to some one or other, the greatest 
happiness in your power : it is a happiness I am 
now about to enjoy, and it consists in wishing you 
* good bye '.' " And without waiting for Mr. Wonn- 
ivood's answer, I gave the rein tomy horse, and 
was soon lost among the crowd, which had now 
began to assemble. 

Hyde Park is a stupid place ; the l!^nghsh malce 
business an enjoyment, and enjoyment a business 
— they are born without a smile — they rove about 
public places like so many easterly winds — cold, 
sharp, and cutting ; or like a group of fogs on a 
frosty day, sent out of his hall by Boreas for 
the express purpose of looking black at one \ 
another. When they ask you, " how you do," 
you would think they were measuring the length 
of your coffin. They are ever, it is true, labouring 
to be agreeable ; but they are like Sisyphus, the 
stone they roll up the hilt with so much toil, runs 
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down again, and hits you a. thump on the legs. 
They are sometimes polite, but invariably uncivUs 
their warmth is always artificial — their cold never , 
they are stiff without dignity, and cringing without 
manners. They offer you an affront, antl call it 
" plain truth ;" they wound your feelings, and tell 
you it is manly "to speak their minds;" at the 
same time, while they have neglected all the graces 
and charities of artifice, they have adopted all its 
&lsehood and deceit. While they profess to abhor 
servility, they adulate the peerage — while they tell 

■ you they CAI6 Bot a rush for the minister, they 
move heaven and earth for an invitation from the 
minister's wife. There isnot another court in Europe 
where such systematized meanness b carried on, 
— where they will even believe you, when you 
assert that it exists. Abroad, you can smile at the 
vanity of one class, and the flattery of another : the 
first, is too well bred to affront, the latter, too 
graceful to disgust ; but here, the pride of a 
noblesse, (by the way, the most mushroom in 
Europe,) knocks you down in a hail-storm, and the 
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fawning of the bourgeois makes you sick with hot 
water. Then their anraidemetits — the beat — the 
dust — the sameness — the slowness of that odious 
park in the morning ; and the same exquisite scene 
repeated in the evensag, on the condensed sti^e of 
a routroom, K^hereone fias more heat, with less air, 
and a narrower dungeon, with diminished possi- 
bility of escape ! — "wemrander about like the damned 
in the story oi Vathek, and we pass our lives, like 
the royal philosopher of Prussia, in conjugating the 
verb, Je nCenrnm. 
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Ta tolo Tifendi casM palftto est, 

JUTSNAL. 

— They woald talk of nothing hot high life, and high-lited company ; 
with other fadiionable topies, tuch at pietniee, taite, Shalcipeare, and the 
mosieal glastet. 

Viear of ^akej!eld. 



The reflections which closed the last chapter, 
will serve to show that I was in no very amiable or 
convivial temper, when I drove to Lord Gulose- 
ton's dinner. However, in the world, it matters 
little what may be our real mood, the mask hides 
the bent brow and the writhing lip. 

Guloseton was stretched on his sofa, gazing with 
upward eye at the beautiful Venus which hung 
above his hearth. " You are welcome, Pelham ; 
I am worshippmg my household divinity !" 
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I prostrated myself on the opposite sofa, and 
made some answer to the classical epicure, which 
made us both laugh heartily. We then talked 
of pictures, painters, poets, the ancients, and Dr. 
Henderson on Wines ; we gave ourselves up, with- 
out restraint, to the enchanting fascination of the 
last-named subject, and our mutual enthusiasm 
confirming our cordiality, we went down stairs to 
our dinner, as charmed with each other as boon 
companions always should be. 

" This is comme U faui^^ said I, looking round 
at the well filled table, and the sparkling spirits im- 
mersed in the ice-pails, " a genuine JHendly din- 
ner. It is very rarely that I dare entrust myself to 
such extempore hospitality — miserum est aliend 
vivere quadrA ; — ^a friendly dinner, a family meal, 
are things from which I fly with undisguised 
aversion. It is very hard, that in England, one 
cannot have a friend on pain of being shot or 
poisoned ; if you refuse his familiar invitations, 
he thinks you mean to affront him, and says some- 
thing rude, for which you are forced to challenge 
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him; if you accept them, you perish beneath the I 
weight of boiled mutton and turnips, or " 

"My dear friend," interrupted Guloseton, with J 
his mouth fdl, " it is very true ; but this is 
time for talking, Jet us cat." 

I acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and 
we did not interchange another word beyond the , 
excUunations of surprise, pleasure, admirution, or 
dissatisfaction, called up by the objects which en- 
grossed our attention, till we found ourselves alone 
with ouv dessert. 

When I thought my host had imbibed a suffi- 
cient quantity of wine, I once more renewed my 
attack. I had tried him before upon that point of 
vanity which is centered in power, and political 
consideration, but in vain ; 1 now bethought me 
of another. 

"How few persons there are," said I, "capable 
of giving even a tolerable dinner — how many capa- 
ble of admiring one worthy of estimation. I could 
imagine no greater triumph for the ambitious epi- 
cure, than to see at his board the iiist and most 
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honoured persons of the &tate, all lost in wonder at 
the depth, the variety, the purity, the muniticence 
of his taste; all forgetting, in the extorted respect 
which a gratified palate never fails to produce, the 
more vi^onary schemes and projects whicli usually 
occupy their thoughts ; — to find iliose whom all 
£ngland are soliciting for posts and power, become, 
in their turn, eager and craving aspirants fur places 
— at his table; — to know that all the grand roov^ 
ments of the ministerial body are planned and a^ 
tated over the inspirations of his viands and the ex* 
citement of his wine—from a haunch of venison, like 
the one of which we have partaken to-day, what 
noble and substantial measures might arise ? From 
a sauti de Jine, what delicate subtleties of finesse 
might have their origin ? from a ragout a lafincm- 
ciire, what godlike improvements in taxation ? Oh,' 
could such a lot be mine, I would envy neither 
Napoleon for the goodness of his fortune, nor 
S— '■ " for the grandeur of his genius." 

Guloseton laughed. "The ardour of your en- 
thusiasm blinds your philosophy, my dear Pelham ; 
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like Montesquieu, the liveliness of your fancy I 
often makes you advance paradoxes which the coo- I 
sideration of your judgment would afterwards a 
detaa. For instance, yoii must allow, tliat if one ' 
had all those fine personii at one's table, one would 
be forced to talk more, and consequently to eut lesg ; 
moreover, you would either be excited by your 
triumph, or you would nol, that is indisputable; 
if you are not excited you have the bore for no- 
thing; if you are excited you spoil your digestion: 
Dothiog is so detrimental to the stomach as the 
feverish inquietude of the passions. All philoao- 
tbies recommend calm as the to kalon of their code ; 
and you must perceive, that if, in the course you 
adviaej one has occasional opportunities of pride, one 
also has those of m or titi cation. Mortification ! ter- 
rible word ; how many apoplexies have arisen from 
ce ! No, Pelham, away with ambition ; fill 
your glass, and learn, at last, the secret of real 

^_ philosophy/' 

^^ " Confound the man !" was my mental anathema. 
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— " Long life to the Solomon of satttSs,"" was my 
audible exclamatioD. 

" There is something," resumed Guloseton, " in 
your countenance and manner, at once so frank, 
lively, and ingenuous, that one is not only prepossess- 
ed in your favour, but desirous of your friendship. 
I tell you. therefore, in confidence, that nothing 
more amuses me than to see the courtship I receive 
from each party. I laugh at all the unwise and 
passionate contests in which others are engaged, and 
I would as soon think of entering Into the chivalry 
of Don Quixote, or attacking the visionary enemies 
of the Bedlamite, as of taking part in the fury of 
politicians. At present, looking afar off at their 
delirium, I can ridicule it; were I to engage in 
it, I should be hurt by it. I have no wish to be- 
come the weeping, instead of the laughing, philo- 
sopher. I sleep well now — I have no desire to 
sleep ilL I eat well — why should I lose my appe- 
tite P I am undisturbed and unattacked in the 
enjoyments beat suited to my taste — ^for what pur- 
pose should I be liurried into the abuse of th«. I 
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journalists and the witticisms of pamphleteers? I 
can ask those whom I like to my house — why should 
I be forced into asking those whom 1 do not like ? 
Id fine, my good Pelham, why should I 'sour my 
temper and shorten my life, put my green old age 
into Sannel and physic, and become, from the hap- 
piest of sages, the most miserable of fools ? Am- 
bition reminds me of what Bacon says of auger — 
' It is like rain, it breaks itself upon that which it 
falls on.' Pelham, my boy, taste the Chateau 
Mttrgot" 

However hurt my vanity might be in having so 
ill succeeded in my object, I could not help smiling 
with satisfaction at my entertainer's principles of 
wisdom. My diplomatic honour, however, was con- 
cerned, and 1 resolved yet to gain him. If, here- 
after, I succeeded, it was by a very diiFerent me- 
thod than I had yet taken ; meanwhile, I departed 
from the house of this modem Apicius with u new 
^^_ insight into the great book of mankind, and a new 
^^B conclusion from its pages ; vh, that no virtue cat) 
^^^h make so perfect a philosopher as the senses; there 
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is no content like that of the epicure — no active 
code of morals so difficult to conquer as the inert* 
□ess of Iiis indolence ; he is the oniy being in the 
world for whom tlie present has a supremer gratU 
ficatiun than the future. 

My cabriolet soon whirled me to Lady Roseville'g 
door ; the first person I saw in the drawing-room, 
was Ellen. She lifted up her eyes with that fami- 
liar sweetness with which they had long since began 
to wdcome me, '• Her brother may perish on the 
gibbet!" was the thought that curdled my blood, 
and I bowed distantly and passed on. 

I met Vincent. He seemed dispirited and de- 
jected. He already saw how ill his party had 
succeeded ; above all, he was enraged at die ide« 
of the person assigned by rumour to fill the place 
he had intended for himself. This person was a sort 
of rival to his lordship, a man of quaintness and 
quotation, with as much learning as Vincent, equal 
wit, and — but thai personage is still in office, and 
I will say no more, lest he should think I flatter. 

To our subject. It has probably been observed 
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Ast liord ViDcent had indulged less of Ute in 
that peculiar str^u of learned humour formerly his 
vroat. The fact is, that he had been playing 
aoother part ; he tviehed to remove from his 
character that appeftrance of literary coxcombry 
with which be was accused. lie knew well how 
necessary, in the game of politics, it is to ap^ 
pear no less a man of the world than of books ; 
and though he was not averse to display his clerk, 
ship and scholastic information, yet he endea- 
voured to make them seem rather valuable for 
their weight, than curioua for their fashion. How 
I few there are in the world who retain, after a 
L certain age, the character originally natural to 
I them ! We all get, as it were, a second skin ; 
the little foibles, propensities, eccentricities, we 
first indulged through affectation, conglomerate and 
oicrust till the artificiality grows into nature. 

" Felham," said Vincent, with a cold smile, 

" the day will be your's; the battle is not to the 

I itrong — the whigs will triumph. ' Fugere Pudm; 

. veruTit^, fuksque ; in guamvt subiere locum 
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fraudeique dolique insidiceque et viset amor scele- 
ratus hc^endV ^ 

" A pretty modest quotaUon,'' said I. " You 
must allow at least, that the amor scelerahu 
habendi was also, in some moderate degree, shared 
by the Pudor and Fides which characterize your 
party ; otherwise, I am at a loss how to account 
for the tough struggle against us we have lately 
had the honour of resisting." 

♦< Never mind," replied Vincent, ** I will not 
refute you, 

** * La richesse permet une juste fiert^, 
Mais il faut ^tre souple avec la pauvret^/ 

It is not for us, the defeated, to argue with you 
the victors. But pray, (continued Vincent, with a 
sneer which pleased me not), pray, among this 
windfall of the Hesperian fruit, what nice little 
apple will fall to your share P" 

•* My good Vincent, don't let us anticipate ; if 
any such apple should come into my lap, let it not 
be that of discord between us.'' 
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"Who talks of discord?" asked Lady Iloseville, 
I joining us. 

' Lord Vincent," said I, " fancies himself the 
celebrated &uit, on which was written, tkiur pttl- 
cerrivKC, to be given to the fairest. Suffer me 
. therefore, to make him a present to your lady- 
ship." 

Vincent muttered something which, as I really 

[ liked and esteemed him, I was resolved not to 

I hear; accordingly I turned to another part of tlie 

^ room : there 1 found Lady Dawton — she was a 

tall, handsome voman, as proud as a Uberars wife 

ought to he. She received me with unusual gra- 

ciousness, and I sat myself beside her. Three 

dowagers, and an old beau of the old school, were 

-already sharing the conversation with the haughty 

countess. I found that the topic was society. 

"No," said the old beau, who was entided Mr. 

\ Clarendon, " society is very different fi-om what 

I it was in my younger days. You remember, Lady 

I paulet, those delightful parties at D House ? 

I. where shall we ever find any thing like them ? Such 
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ease, such oompany— -even the mixture was so 
piquant, if one chanced to sit next a bourgeois, he 
was sure to be distinguished for his wit or talent 
People were not tolerated, as now, merely for their 
riches.*' 

" True," cried Lady Bawtoq, ^* it is the intro- 
duction of low persons, without any single preten- 
sion, which spoils the society of the present day !^' 
And the three dowagers sighed amen, to this 
remark. 

^' And yet,'' said I, ^< since I may safely say 
so here without being su^)ected of a personality in 
the shape of a CQm{^meot« don't you diink, that 
without any such mixture, we^ouldbe very indif- 
fedrent company ? Do we not find those dinners and 
Boiries the pleasantest where we see a minister next 
to a punster, a poet to a prince, and a coxcomb 
Uke me next to a beauty like Lady Dawton P The 
more variety there is in the conversation, the more 
agreeable it becomes.'' 

" Very just,** answered Mr. Clarendon ; «* but it 
is precisely because I wish for that variety that I 
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dislike a miscellaneous society. If one does not 
know the person beside whom one has the happi- 
ness of sitting, what poscible subject can one broath 
with any prudence. I put politico aside, because, 
thanks to party spirit, we rarely meet those we are 
strongly opposed to ; but if we sneer at ilie metho- 
dists, our neighbour may be a saiiii^if we abuse a 
new book, he may have written it— if we observe 
that the tone of tlie piano-forte is bad, his father 
may have made it — if we complain of the unctr- 
tainty of the banking interefit, hiu uncle may have 
been gazetted last week. I name no exaggerated 
instances ; on the contrary, I refer these general 
remarlu to particular individuals, whom all of us 
have probably met. Thus, you see, that a variety 
of topics is prescribed in a mixed company, be- 
cause some one or other of them will be certain 
to offend." 

Perceiving that we listened to him with atten- 
tion, Mr. Clarendon continued — " Nor is this 
more than a minor objection to the great mixture 
prevalent amongst us : a more important one may 
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lie found in the univerflat imitation it produces. 
The influx of common persons being once per- 
mitted, certain sets recede, as it were, from the con- 
tamination, and contract into very diminished cote- 
ries. Living Jajiniliarly solely amongst themselves, 
however they may be forced into visitiTig promit- 
cuously, they imbibe certain manners, certain pecu- 
liarities in mode and words — even in an accent or ' 
a pronunciation, which are cunBned to themselves; 
and whatever differs from these httle eccentricities, 
they are apt to condemn as vulgar and suburban. 
Now, the fastidiousnesa of these sets making them 
ditflcult of intimate access, even to many of their 
superiors in actual rank, those very superiors, by 
a natural feeling in human nature, of prizing what 
is rare, even if it is worthless, are the first to 
solicit their acquaintance ; and, as a sign that they j 
enjoy it, to imitate those peculiarities which are \ 
the especial hieroglyphics of this sacred few. The l 
lower grades catch the contagion, and imitais i 
those they imagine most likely to know the p7X>- i 
prittit of the mode ; and thus manners, unnatural | 
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all, are transmitted second-hand, third-hand, 
fourth-hand, till they are ultimately filtered into 
something worse than no manners at all. Hence, 
you perceive all people timid, stiff, unnatural, and 
ill at ease ; they arc dressed up in a garb which 
does not fit them, to which they have never been 
accustomed, and are as little at home as the wild 
Indian in the hoots and garments of tlic more 
civilized European." 

" And hence," said I, " springs that universal 
vulgarity of idea, as well as manner, which per* 
vfldes all society — for nothing is so plebeian as 
imitation." 

'' A very evident truism V said Clarendon — 
what I lament most, is the injudicious method 
certain persons took to change this order of things, 
and diminish the dinagrimens of the mixture we 
speak of. I remember well, when Almack's was 
'.foiiX. set up, the intention was to keep away the 
lich roluriers from a place, the tone of which was 
also intended to be contrary to their own. For 
ihis purpose the patronesses were instituted, the 
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price of admissioii made extremely low^ and all 
ostentatious refreshments discarded : it was an ad- 
mirable institution for the interests of the little 
oligarchy who ruled it — ^but it has only increased 
the general imitation and vulgarity. Perhaps the 
records of that institution contain things more dis- 
graceful to the aristocracy of England, than the 
whole history of Europe can furnish^ And how 
could the Monsieur and Madame Jourdains help 
following the servile and debaauig example of 
Monseigneur le Due et Pair ? " 

^^ How strange it is,^' said one of the dowagers, 
" that of all the novels on society with which we 
are annually inundated, there is scarcely one which 
gives even a tolerable description of it." 

" Not strange," said Clarendon, with a formal 
smile, " if your ladyship will condescend to re- 
flect. Most of the writers upon our little, great 
world, have seen nothing of it : at most, they have 
been occasionally admitted into the routs of the 
B.'s and C.^s, of the second, or rather the third 
set. A very few are, it is true, gentlemen ; but 
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gentlemen, wlio are not writers, are as bad as 
writers who are not gentlemen. In one work, 
which, since it is popular, I will not name, there 
is a stifiness and stiltedness in the dialogue and 
descriptions, perfectedly ridiculous. The author 
makes his countesses always talking of their family, 
and his earls always quoting the peerage. There 
is as much fuss about state, and dignity, and pride, 
as if the greatest amongst us were not far too busy 
with the petty affairs of the world to have time 
for such lofty vanities. There is only one rule 
necessary for a clever writer who wishes to deli- 
neate the beau monde. It is this : let him consider 
that ^ dukes, and lords, and noble princes,** eat, 
drink, talk, move, exactly the same as any other 
dass of civilized people — nay, the very subjects in 
conversation are, for the most part, the same in all 
sets — only, perhaps, they are somewhat more 
familiarly and easily treated than among the 
lower orders, who fancy rank is distinguished by 
pomposity, and that state affairs are discussed with 
the solemnity of a tragedy — that we are always 

VOL. III. x> 
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my lording and my ladying each other — that we 
ridicule commoners, and curl our hair with De- 
brett's Peerage." 

We all laughed at this speech, the truth of 
which we readily acknowledged. 

^< Nothing,*^ said Lady Dawton, <^ amuses me 
more, than to see the great distinction novel writers 
make between the titled and the untitled ; they 
seem to be perfectly unaware, that a commoner, of 
ancient family and lai^e fortune, is very often 
of far more real rank and estimation, and even 
weigfUf in what they are pleased to term fashion^ 
than many of the members of the Upper House. 
And what amuses me as much, is the no distinction 
they make between all people who have titles — 
Lord A — , the little baron, is exactly the same as 
Lord Z-^, the great marquess, equally haughty 
and equally important. 

" MaiSy mon Dieu,*' said a little French count, 
who had just joined us ; " how is it that you 
can expect to find a description of society en- 
tertaining, when the society itself is so dull? — 
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the closer the copy the more tiresome it must 
be. Your manner, pour votis amttsery consists 
in standing on a crowded staircase, and complain- 
ing that you are terribly bored. Von ^accou- 
tuime difficUemeni i tme vie qui se passe sur Ves- 
caUerJ^ 

** It is very true," said Clarendon, " we cannot 
defend ourselves. We are a very sensible, thinking, 
brave, sagacious, generous, industrious, noble- 
minded people; but it must be confessed, that we 
are tenible bores to ourselves and all the rest of 
the world. Lady Faulet, if you are going so 
soon, honour me by accepting my arm."*' 

** You should say your handj^' said the French* 
man. 

'< Pardon me," answered the gallant old beau ; 
" I say, with your brave countryman when he lost 
his legs in battle, and was asked by a lady, like 
the one who now leans on me, whether he would 
not sooner have lost his arms ? ' No, Madam,' said 
he, (and this, Monsieur le Comte, is the answer 

p 2 
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I give to your rebuke) * I want my hands to guard 
my heart.' " 

Finding our little knot was now broken up, I 
went into another part of the room, and joined 
Vincent, Lady Roseville, Ellen, and one or two 
other persons who were assembled round a table 
covered with books and prints. Ellen was sitting 
on one side of Lady Roseville ; there was a vacant 
chair next her, biit I avoided it, and seated myself 
on the other side of Lady Roseville. 

"Pray, Miss Glanville,^' said Lord Vincent, 
taking up a thin volume, " do you greatly admire 
the poems of this lady ?" 

" What, Mrs. Hemans ?" answered Ellen. " I 
am more enchanted with her poetry than I can 
express : if that is * The Forest Sanctuary ' which 
you have taken up, I am sure you will bear me out 
in my admiration." 

Vincent turned over the leaves with the quiet 
cynicism of manner habitual to him ; but his coun- 
tenance grew animated after he had read two 
pages. "This is, indeed, beautiful," said he, 
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"really and genuinely beautiful. How singular 
thai such a work should not be more known ; I 
never met with it before. But whose pencil marks 
are these ? " 

" Mine, I believe," said Ellen, modestly. 

" Well," said Lady Roscville, " I fear we shall 
never have any popular poet in our lime, now that 
Lord Byron is dead," 

" So the booksellers say," replied Vincent; 

"but I dotibt it : there will be always a certain 

interregnum after the death of a great poet, during 

I ■which, poetry will be received with distaste, and 

diiefly for this reason, that nearly all poetry about 

the same period, will be of the same school as the 

most popular author. Now the public soon wearies 

of this monotony ; and no poetry, even equally 

beautiful with that of the most approved writer, 

will become popular, unless it has the charm of 

' variety. It must not be perfect in the old school, 

it must he daring in a new one; — it must effect a 

thorough revolution in taste, and build itself a 

mple out of the ruins of the old worship. All 
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this a great genius may do, if he will take the 
pains to alter, radically/, the style he may have 
forme<^l already. He must stoop to the apprentice- 
ship before he aspires to the mastery. Ceai «n 
vtitier que defaxre un livre t-omme defaire unepen- 
dtde." 

" I must confess, for my part," said Lord Ed- 
ward Neville (an author of some celebrity and 
more merit), " that 1 was exceedingly weary of 
those doleful ditties with which we were favoured 
for so many years. No sooner had Lord Byron 
declared himself unhappy, than every young gen- 
tleman with a pale face and dark hair, used to 
think himself justified in frowning in the gla^sand 
writing Odes to Despair. All persons who could 
scribble two lines were sure to make them into 
rhymes of " blight" and " night." Never was there 
so grand a penchant for the triste.'" 

" It would be intcresling enough," observed 
Vincent, *' to trace the origin of this melancholy 
mania. People are wrong to attribute it to poor 
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Lord ByroD — it certainly came from Germany ; 
perhaps Werter was the first hero of that school." 

"There seems," said I, "an unaccountable 
prepossession among all persons, to imagine that 
whatever seems gloomy must be profound, and 
whatever is cheerful must be shallow. They have 
put poor Philosophy into deep mourning, and ^ven 
her a coffin for a writing-desk, and a skull for an 
inkstand." 

"Oh," cried Vincent, " I remember some linen 
so applicable to your remark, that I must forthwith 
interrupt you, in order to introduce them. Madame 
de Stael said, in one of lier works, that melan- 
choly was a source of perfection. Listen now to 
my author — 



" ' (Jne femrae nousdil, et nouaproupe enefftt, 
Qu'avant quelques milleans I'homme Eeraparfail, 
Qu'il deera cel ^tat a la mitancoUe, 
OaiaU que la Mslesse annonce le giaie ; 
Nousavona d^jil feil desprogi*s ^lonnaos, 
Que de trjsles Merits— que de Iristei romanil 
Des plus noire!) horreurs uoua somoiea idoltLlres, 
£t la mflaocolie a gague nos tli^Mtes.' 
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What !" cried I, ^^ are you so well acquainted 
with my favourite book ?" 

"Your's!'' exclaimed Vincent "Gods, what 
a sympathy ; * it has long been my most familiar 
acquaintance; but — 

*^ * Tell us what hath chanced to-day, 
That Caesar looks so sad ?* *^ 

My eye followed Vincent's to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this question, and rested upon Glanville, 
who had that moment entered the room. I might 
have known that he was expected, by Lady Rose- 
ville^s abstraction, the restlessness with which she 
started at times from her seat, and as instantly re- 
sumed it ; and her fond expecting looks towards the 
door, every time it shut or opened, which denoted 
so strongly the absent and dreaming heart of the 
woman who loves. 

Glanville seemed paler than usual, and perhaps 
even sadder ; but he was less distrait and abstract- 
ed : no sooner did he see, than he approached me, 

• La Gastronomie, Poe'me, par J. Berchoux. 
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mad extended hie hand with great rordiality. Hii 
hand, thought I, and I could not bring myself to 
accept it ; I merely addressed him in the common- 
place salutation. He looked bard and inquisitively 
at me, and then turned abruptly avity. Lady 
Roseville had risen from her chair — her eyes folloW' 
ed him. He had thrown himself on a settee near 
the window. She went up to bim, and sate herself 
ty his aide. I tumed^ — my face burnt — my heart 
beat — I was now next to Ellen Glanville; she was 
looking down, apparently employed with some 
engravings, bat I thought lier hand (that amal), 
delicate, Titatiia hand,) trembled. 

There was a pause. Vincent was talking with the 
other occupiers of the table ; a woman, at such 
times, is always the first to speak. " We have not 
seen you, Mr. Pelham," said £lleu, '■' since your 
return to town." 

" I have been very ill," I answered, and 1 felt 

my voice falter. Ellen looked up anxiously at my 

face ; I could not brook those large, deep, tender 

D 3 
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eyes, and it now became my turn to occupy myadf 
with the prints. 

" You do look pale," she said, in a low voice. I 
did not trust myself with a further remark — dift- 
limiilator as 1 was to others, I was like a guilty 
child before the woman I loved, There was another 
pause—at last EUen said, " How do you think my 
brother looks?" 

I started ; yes, he was her brother, and I wai 
once more myself at that thought. I answered so 
coldly and almost haughtily, that Ellen coloured, 
and said, with some dignity, that she should join 
Lady Roseville. 1 bowed slightly, and she with- 
drew to the countess. I seized my hat and departed 
—but not utterly alone —I had managed to secrete 
the book which Ellen's hand had marked; through 
many a bitter day and sleepless night, that book 
has been my only companion ; I have it before me 
now, and it is open at a page which is yet bli»* 
tered with the traces of former tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oar mistrtti is a little given to philosophy t what disputations shall 

we lu?e here j>y and by ? 

Gil Blas. 



It was now but seldom that I met Elleoy for I 
went little into general society, and grew every day 
more engrossed in political affairs. Sometimes, 
however, when, wearied of myself, and my graver 
occupations, I yidded to my mother's solicitations, 
and went to one of the nightly haunts of the god- 
dess lue term Pleasurey and the Greeks^ Moria^ 
the game of dissipation (to use a Spanish {proverb) 
shuffled us together. It was then that I had the 
most difficult task of my life to learn and to per- 
form ; to check the lip— *the eye-— the soul— to heap 
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curb on curb, upon the gushings of the heart, 
which daily and hourly yearaed to overflow ; and 
to feel, that while the mighty and restless tides of 
passion were thus fettered and restrained, all within 
was a parched and arid wilderness, that wasted 
itself, for want of very moisture, away. Yet there 
was something grateful in the sadness with which 
I watched her form in the dance, or listened to her 
voice in the song; and I felt soothed, and even 
happy, when my fancy Battered itSL'lf, that her step 
never now seemed so light, as it was wont to be 
when in harmony with mine, nor the songs that 
pleased her most, so gay as those that were for' 
inerly her choice. 

Distant and tmobserved, I loved to feed ray 
eyes upon her pale and downcast cheek ; to note 
the abstraction that came over her at momentSy ' 
even when her glance seemed brightest, and her 
lip most fluent ; and to know, that while a fearful 
mystery might for ever forbid the union of oup 
hands, there was an invisible, but electric chain, 
which connected the sympathies of our hearts. 
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Ah ! why is it, that the noblest of c 
, ^ould be also the most selfish?— that while we 
[ TTOuld make all earthly sacrifice for the one we 
I love, we are perpetually demanding a sacrifice in 
return ; that if we cannot have the rapture of bless- 
ing, we find a cunsolation in the power to afflict; 
and that we acknowledge, while we reprobate, the 
I tnaximofthesage: * L'on veutfaire tout le bonfwur, 
si cela ne ae pent mast, Unit le malheur de ee 
I tpion lame.' " 

The beauty of Ellen was not of that nature, 

I *hieh rests solely upon the freshness of youth, not 

r even the magic of expression ; it was as faultless as 

it was dazzling ; no one could deny its excess or its 

perfccUou ; her prwses came constantly to my ear 

into whatever society I went. Say what we will 

of the power of love, it borrows greatly from 

opinion ; pride, above all things, sanctions and 

strengthens affection. When all voices were united 

to panegyrize her beauty — when I knew, that the 

I powers of her wit — the charms of her conversation 

I —the accurate judgment, united to the sparkling 
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imagination, were even more remarkable characteris- 
tics of her viind, than the loveliness of \\er person, 
I could not but feel my ambition, as well as my 
tenderness, excited ; I dwelt with a double intensity 
on my choice, and with a tenfold bitterness on the 
obstacles which forbade me to indulge it. 

Yet there waii one circumstance, to which, in 
spite of all the evidence against Re^nald, my mind 
still fondly and eagerly clung. In searching the 
pockets of the unfortunate Tyrrell, the money he 
had mentioned to me as being in his possession, 
could nut be discovered. Had Glanyille been the 
murderer, at all events he could not have lieen ihe 
robber; it was true that in the death scuffle, which 
in nil probability took place, the money might have 
fallen from the person of the deceaned, either 
among the long grass which grew rankly and luxu- 
riantly around, or in the sullen and slimy pool, 
close to which the murder was perpetrated ; it was 
also possible, that Thornton, knowing the de- 
ceased had so large a sum about him, and not being 
uwarc that the circumstance had been commiini- 
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any oDe else, might not have been 
able (when he and Dawson first went to the spot,) 
to resist so great a temptation. However, there 
was a slight crevice in this fact, for a sunbeam of 
hope to enter, and I was too sanguine, hy habitual 
temperament and present passion, not to turn to- 
wards it from the general darkness of my thoughts. 
With Glanville I was often brought into imme- 
<liate contact. Both united in the same party, and 
engaged in concerting the same measures, we fre- 
(!)uently met in public, and sometimes even alone. 
However, I was invariably cold and ditilant, and 
Glanville confirmed rather than diminished my 
suspicions, by making no commentary on my be- 
haviour, and imitating it in the indiiference of his 
own. Yet, it was with a painful and aching heart, 
that I marked, in his emaciated form and sunken 
cheek, the gradual, but certain progress of disease 
md death ; and while all England rung with the 
renown of the young, but almost unrivalled orator, 
and both pardes united in anticipating the cer- 
tsinty and brilliancy of hia success, I felt how 
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improbalile it was, that, even if his crime escaped 
the unceasing vigilance of justice, this living world 
would long possess any traces of liis genius but the 
remembrance of hl)t name- There was something 
in his love of letters, his habits of luxury and 
expence, the energy of his mind — the solitude, the 
darkness, the hauteur, the reserve, of his man- 
ners and life, which reminded me of the German 
Wallenstein ; nor was he altogether without the 
superstition of tliat evC, but extraordinary man. 
Il ts true, that he was not addicted to the romandi 
fables of astrology, but he was an earnest, though 
secret, advocate of the world of spirits. He did 
not utterly disbelieve the various stories of 
their return to earth, and their visits to then I 
living ; and it would have been astonishing ta J 
me, had I been a less diligent observer of human. J 
inconsistencies, to mark a mind otherwise so i 
soning and strong, in this respect so credulous aacbj 
weak; and to witness its reception of a belief, not I 
only so adverse to ordinary reflection, but so abso- 
lutely contradictory to the philosophy it passionately 
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cultivated, and the principles it obstinately es- 
poused. 

One evening, I, Vinceut, and Clarendon, were 
alone at Lady Roseville's, when Reginald and his 
sister entered. I rose to depart ; [a bcUe Contease 
would not suffer it; and when I looked at Ellen, 
and saw her blush at mj glance, the weakness of 
%y heart conquered, and I remained, 

'Our conversation turned partly upon books, and 
principally on the science du canr et du rnonde, for 
Lady Roseville was un peu phihsophe, as well as 
morethan un^Mfii/^mre,- and her house, like tiiose 
of the Du Deffaiids and D'Epinays of the old 
French regime, was one where serious subjects were 
cultivated, as well as the lighter ones ; where it was 
the mode to treat no less upon things than to scan- 
dalize J7ej vsons ; and where maxims on men and re- 
flections on manners, were as much in their places, 
as strictures on the Opera and invitations to balls. 

All who were now assembled were more or less 

ited to one another ; all were people of the 
:ld, and yet occa^onal students of the closet ', 
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but all had a dilFerent method of expres^g thar 
learning or their observations. Clarendon was 
dry, formal, shrewd, and possessed of the sus- 
picious philosophy common to men hacknied in the 
world. Vincent relieved his learning by the quo- 
tation, or metaphor, or originality of some sort 
with which it was expressed. Lady Koscville 
seldom spoke much, but when she did, it was 
rather with grace than solidity. She was naturally 
melancholy and pensive, and hor observations par- 
took of the colourings of her mmd ; but she was 
also a dame de la cour, accustomed to conceal, and 
her language was gay and trifling, while the senti- 
ments it clothed were pensive and sad. 

Ellen Glanville was an attentive listener, but a 
diDident speaker. Though her knowledge was 
even masculine for its variety and extent, she was 
averse to displaying it; the childish, the lively, 
the tender, were the outward traits of her cha- 
racter — the flowers were above, but the mine was 
beneath ; one noted the beauty of the former— one 
seldom dreamt of the value of the latter. 
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Glanville's favourite method of expressing him- 
self was terse and sententious. He did Dot love 
the labour of detail : he conveyed the knowledge 
of years in a problem. Sometimes he was faocU 
All, sometimes falser but, generally, dark, melan- 

loly, and bitter. 

A& for me, I entered more into con versa tibn at 
Lady Boseville'e than I usually do elsewhere; b^ng, 
sccording to my favourite philosophy, gay on the 

fcious, and serious on the gay ; and, perhaps, this 
I juster method of treating the two than would 
be readily imagined : for things which are usually 
treated with importance, are, for the most part, 
deserving of ridicule ; and those which we receive 
as trides, swell themselves into a consequence we 
little dreamt of, before they depart. 

Vincent took up a volume : it was Shelley's Pos- 
thumous Poems. " How fine," said he, " some of 
tliese are ; but they are fine fragments of an archi> 
tecture in bad taste : they are imperfect in them- 
selves, and faulty in the school they belonged to ; 
tLhey are, the master-hand is evident 
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upon them. They are like the pictures of Paul 
Veronese — often offending the eye, often irritating 
the judgment, but redolent of something vast and 
lofty — their very faults are majestic — this age, 
perhaps no other will ever do them justice^but the 
disciples of future schools will make glorious pillage 
of their remains. The writings of Shelley would fur- 
nish matter for a hundred volumes : they are an 
admirable museum of ill-arranged curiosities — they 
are diamonds, awkwardly set ; but one of them, 
in the hands of a skilful jeweller, would be ines- 
timable : and the poet of the future, will serve him 
as Mercury did the tortoise in his own translation 
from Homer — make him ' sing sweetly when he's 
dead !' Their lyres will be made out of his s/ieBJ" 

" If I judge rightly," said Clarendon, " his 
literary faults were these: he was too learned in 
his poetry, and too poetical in his learning. 
Learning is the bane of a poet. Imagine how 
beautiful Petrarch would be without his ptatonia 
conceits: fancy the luxuriant imagination of Cow- 
\ej, left to run wild among the lofty objects of 
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nature, not the minute peculiarities of art. Even 
Milton, who made a more graceful and gorgeous 
use of leamiug than, perliaps, any other poet, 
would have been far more popular if he had been 
more familiar. Poetry is for the multitude — eru- 
dition for the few. In proportion as you mix 
them, erudition will gain in readers, and poetry 
lose," 

" True," said Glanvilie; "and thus the poeti- 
cal, among philosophers, are the most popular of 
their time ; and the philosophical am'jng poets, the 
least popular of theirs." 

" Take care," said Vincent, smiling, " that we 
are not misled by the point of your deduction; 
the remark ia true, but with a certain reservation, 
viz. that the philosophy which renders a poet less 
popular, must be the philosophy of learning, not 
of wisdom. Wherever it consists in the know- 
ledge of the plainer springs of the heart, and not in 
ahstruJte inquiry into its metapliysical and hidden 
subtleties, it necessarily increases the popularity 
of the poem ; because, instead of being limited to 
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the few, it comes home to every one. Thus it is 
the philosophy of Shakspeare, Byron, Horace, 
Pope, Moli^re, &c., which has put them into every 
one's hands and hearts — while that of Properdus, 
even of Lucretius, of Cowley, and Shelley, makes 
us often throw down the book, because it fatigues us 
with the scholar. Philosophy, therefore, only sins 
in poetry, when, in the severe garb of learning, it 
becomes ^ harsh and crabbed,^ and not ^ musical, 
as is Apollo's lute.' " 

" Alas !" said I, " how much more difficult 
than of yore, education is become — ^formerly, it had 
only one object — to acquire learning; and now, 
we have not only to acquire it, but to know what 
to do with it when we have — nay, there are not a 
few cases where the very perfection of learning 
will be to appear ignorant." 

" Perhaps," said Glanville, " the very perfection 
of wisdom may consist in retainmg actual igno- 
rance. Where was there ever the individual who, 
after consuming years, life, health, in the pursuit of 
science, rested satisfied with its success, or re* 
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warded by its triumph ? Common sense tells 
ns that the best method of employing life, is 
» et^oy it. Common sense tells us, also, the ordj- 
.■ary means of this enjoyment ; health, compe- 
tence, and the indulgence, but the moderate indul- 
gence, of our passions. What have these to do with 
■dence ?" 

" I might tell you," replied Vincent, " that I 
myself have been no idle nor inactive seeker after 
the hidden treasures of mind ; and that, from my 
own experience, I could speak of pleasure, pride, 
complacency, in the pursuit, that were no inconsi- 
derable augmenters of my stock of enjoyment : 
but I have the candour to confess, also, that I 
have known disappointment, mortification, despon- 

»dency of mind, and infirmity of body, that did 
more than balance the account. The fact is, in 
my opinion, that the individual is a sufferer for his 
toils, but then the mass is benefited by his success. 
It is we who reap, in idle gratification, what the 
husbandman has sown in the biltemess of labour, 
trenius did not save Milton from poverty and 
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blindness— nor Tasso from the madhouse — nor 
Galileo from the inquisition ; they were the suf- 
ferers, but posterity the gainers. The literary 
empire reverses the political ; it is not the many 
made for one — it is the one made for many ; wis^ 
dom and genius must have their martyrs as well as 
religion, and with the same results, viz: semen 
ecclesice est sanguis martyrm-um. And this reflec- 
tion must console us for their misfortunes, for^ 
perhaps, it was sufficient to console them. In the 
midst of the most afiPecting passage in the most 
wonderful work, perhaps, ever produced, for the 
mixture of universal thought with individual in- 
terest — I mean the two last cantos of Childe 
Harold — the poet warms from himself at his hopes 
of being remembered 



" * — - Iq his line 

** * With his land's language.' 



And who can read the noble and heart>-speaking 
apology of Algernon Sidney, without entering into 
his consolation no less than his misfortunes ? Speak- 
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ing of the law being turned into a snare instead of 

a protection, and instancing its uncertainty and 

danger in the times of Richard the Second, he 

says, ' God only knows what will be the issue of 

the like practices in these our days ; perhaps he will 

in his mercy speedily visit his afflicted people ; fdie 

in theJuUh that he wiU do it, though I knoxii not 

e time or waya^" 

' I love," said Clarendon, " the enthusiasm 

ich places comfort in so noble a source; but, is 

mity, think you, a less powerful agent than phi- 

tolhropy ? is it not the desire of shining before 

(en that prompts us to whatever may effect it P 

1 if it can create, can it not also support? I 

ran, that if you allow that to shine, to iclater, 

I enjoy praise, is no ordinary incentive to the 

commencement of great works, the conviction of 

future success for this desire becomes no incoii- 

__8iderable reward. Grant, for instance, that this 

Bsire produced the * Paradise Lost,' and you will 

: deny that it might also support the poet 

brough his misfortunes, Do you think that he 

iought rather of the pleasure his work should 

Ford to postei'ity, than of the praises posterity 
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should extend to his work P Had not Cicero left 
us such frank confessions of himself, how patriotic, 
how philanthropic we should have esteemed him ; 
iiaw wc know hath his motive and meed was 
vanity, may we not extend the knowledge of hu- 
man nature which we have gained in this instance 
by applying it to others ? For my part, I should 
be loth to inquire how great a quantum of vanity 
mingled with the haughty patriotism of Sidney, or 
the unconquered spirit of Cato." 

Glanviile howed his head in approval. " But," 
(.hserved I, " why be so uncharitable to this poor, 
and persecuted principle, since none of you deny the 
good and great actions it effects ; why stigmatize 
vanity as a vice, when it creates, or, at least partici- 
pates in, so many virtues ? I wonder the ancients did 
not erect the choicest of their temples to its worship. 
Quant a moi, I shall henceforth only speak of it 
as tlic^rimwwi mobile of whatever we venerate and 
admire, and shall think it the highest comphnient 
I can pay to a man, to tell him he is eminently 



" I incline to your opinion," cried Vincent, laugh- 
ing. " The reason we dislike vanity in others, 14 
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because it is perpetually hurting our own. Of all 
psssions (if for the moment I may call it such) it is 
the most indiscreet ; it is for everblabbing out its own 
secrets. If it would but keep its counsel, it would be 
as graciously received in society, as any other well- 
dressed and well-bred intruder of quality. Its garru- 
lity makes it despised. Butin truth it must bedear, 
that vanity in iteelf is neither a vice iior a virtue, any 
morethanlhisknife, in ilsclf, is dangerous oi- useful; 
the person who employs gives it lis qualities ; thus, 
for instance, a great mind desires to shine, or iSvain, 
in great actions; a frivolous one, in frivolities: and 
so on through the varieties of the human intellect. 
But I cannot agree with Mr Clarendon, that my 
admiration of Algernon Sidney (Cato I never 
diV admire) would be at all lessened by the dis- 
covery, that Jjis resistance to tyranny in a great 
measure originated in vanity, or that tlie same 
vanity consoled him, when he fell a victim to that 
resistance ; for what does it prove but this, that, 
among the various feelings of his soul, indigna- 
tion at oppression, (so common to all nien)~emhu- 
nasm for liberty, (so predominant in him) — the 
love of benefiting others — the noble pride of being, 
K 2 
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in death, cons'iBtent with himself ; among all these 
feelings, among a crowd of others equally honour- 
able and pure — there was also one, and perhaps no 
inconsiderable feeling of desire, that his life and 
death should be hereafter appreciated justly — con- 
temptu famcE, amtemni viriutem — contempt of 
fame, is the contempt of virtue ? Never consider 
that vanity an offence, which limits itself to wishing 
for the praise of good men for good actions : next 
to our own esteem, says the best of the Roman phi- 
losophers, ' it is a virtue to desire the esteem of 
others.' " 

" By your emphasis on the word esteem," said 
Lady Roscville, " I suppose you attach some 
peculiar importance to the word ?" 

" I do,'" answered Vincent. " I use it in contra- 
distinction to admiration. We may covet general 
admiralion for a had action — (for many bad actions 
have the clinquant, which passes for real gold) — 
but one can expect general eslcejn only for a good 



" From this distinction," said Ellen, modestly, 
" may we not draw an infei'ence, which will greatly 
help us in our consideration of vanity ; may we not -. 
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deem that vanity, which desires only the esteem of 
others to be invariably a virtue, and that which ' 
only longs for admiratmt to be frequently a vice ?" 
" We may admit your inference," said Vincent ; 
" and before I leave this question, I cannot help 
remarkiDg upon the folly of the superficial, who 
imagine, by studying human motives, that philoso- 
phers wish to depreciate human actions. To direct 
our admiration to a proper point, is surely not to 
destroy it ; yet how angry inconsiderate enthusiasts 
are, when we assign real, in the place of exaggerated 
feelings. Thus the advocates for the doctrine of 
utihty — the most benevolent, because the most in- 
dulgent, of all philosophies — are branded with the 
^ithets of selfish and interested ; decriers of moral 
excellence, and disbelievers in generous actions. 
Vice has no friend like the prejudices which call' 
themselves virtue, ha frktexte ordinaire de xeux 
quijhnt U malkeur des autres est gu'Us vevlent leur 
bien." 

My eyes were accidentally fixed on Glanville as 
Vincent ceased ; he looked up, and coloured faintly 
as he met my look ; but he did not withdraw his 
own — keenly and steadily we gazed upon each other, 
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till Ellen, turning round suddenly, remarked the' 
unwonted meaning of our looks, and placed her 
hand in her brother's, with a sort of fear. 

It was late; he rose to withdraw, and passing 
me, said in a low tone, "A little while, and you 
shall know all." 1 made no answer — lie left the 
room with Kllen. 

" Lady Roseville has had but a dull evening, I 
fear, with our stupid saws and antient instances,^ said 
Vincent. The eyes of the person he addressed were 
fixed upon the door ; I was standing close by her, 
and as the words struck her ear, she turned ab- 
ruptly ; — a tear fell upon my hand-^she perceived 
it, and tliough I would ?iot look upon her face, I 
saw tliat her very neck blushed ; but she, like me, 
if she gave way to feeling, had learnt too deep a 
lesson from the world, not readily to resume her 
self-command ; she answered Vincent railingly, 
upon his bad compliment to us, and received our 
adieus with all her customary grace, and more than 
her customary gaiety. 
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What with the anxiety and uncertainty of my 
political prospects, the continued dissipation in 
which I lived, and, above all, the unpropitious 
state of my belle passion, tiiy health gave way ; 
my appetite forsook me — my sleep tailed mc — a 
wrinkle settled itself under my left eye, and my 
mother declared, that I should have no chance 
with an heiress : all these circumstances together, 
were not without their weight. So I set out one 
morning to Hampton Court, (with a volume of 
Bishop Berkely, and a bottle of wrinkle water,) for 
the benefit of the country air. 
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It is by no means an unpleasant thing to turn 
one's back upon the great city, in the height of 
its festivities. Misanthropy is a charming feeling 
for a short time, and one inhales the country, and 
animadverts on the town, with the most melancholy 
satisfaction in the world. I sat myself down at a 
pretty little cottage, a mile out of the town. From 
the window of my drawing-room I revelled in the 
luxurious contemplation of three pigs, one cow, 
and a straw«yard ; and I could get to the Thames 
in a walk of five minutes, by a short cut through 
a lime-kiln. Such pleasing opportunities of enjoy- 
ing the beauties of nature, are not often to be met 
with : you may be sure, therefore, that I made 
the most of them. I rose early, walked before 
breakfast, pour ma santiy and came back with a 
most satisfactory head-ache, pour mes peines. I 
read for just three hours, walked for two more, 
thought over Abernethy, dyspepsia, and blue jnlls, 
till dinner ; and absolutely forgot Lord Dawton, 
ambition, Guloseton, epicurism — aye, all but — 
of course, reader, you know whom I am about to 
except— -the ladye of my love. 

One bright, laughing day, I threw down my 
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book an hour sooner thiin usual, and sullied out 
with a lightness of foot and exhilaration of spirit, 
to which I had long been a stranger. 1 had just 
sprung over a slile that led into one of those 
green shady lanes, which make ua feel the old 
poets who loved, and lived for, Nature, were 
right in calling our island " the merry England" — 
when I was startled by a short, quick bark, on one 
ude of the hedge. I turned sharply round ; and, 
seated upon the sward, was a man, apparently of 
the pedlar profession; a large deal box was lying 
open before him; a few articlesi of linen, and 
female dress, were scattered round, and the man 
himself appeared earnestly occupied in examin- 
ing the deeper recesses of his itinerant warehouse. 
A small black terrier flew towards me with no 
friendly growl. " Down," said I : "all strangers 
are not foes, though the English generally think so." 
The man hastily looked up ; perhaps he was 
struck with the quaintnesa of my remonstrance to 
his canine companion ; for, touching his hat, 
civilly, he said — "The dog, Sir, is very quiet; 
he only means to give me the alarm by giving it 
to ymt ; for dogs seem to have no despicable in- 
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:, and know well that the' 



tight into human nature, i 

best of us may be taken by surprise." 

" You are a moralist," said I, not a little asto- 
nished in my (urn by such an address from such a 
person. " I could not have expected to stumble 
upon a phiioeopher so easily. Have you any 
wares in your box likely to suit me? if so, 
I should like to purchase of so moralizing a 
vendor ?" 

" No, Sir," said the seeming pedlar, smiling, 
and yet at the same time hurrying his goods into 
his box, and carefully turning the key — " no, Sir, 
I am only a bearer of other men'a goods; my 
morals are all that I can call my own, and those I 
will sell you at your own price." 

" You are candid, my friend," raid I, " and 
your frankness, alone, would be inestimable in 
tliia age of deceit, and country of hypocrisy." 

" Ah, Sir !" said my new acquaintance, '* I see 
already that you are one of those persons who 
look to the dark side of things ; for my part, 
I think the present age the best that ever ex- 
isted, and our own country the most virtuous in 
Europe." 
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' I congratulate you, Mr. Oplimisl, on jour 
opinions," quoth I, " but your observation lead< 
me to suppose, that you are both an historian and 
a traveller : am I right ?" 

" Why," answered the box-bearer, " / have 
dabbled a little in books, and wandered not a little 
among men. I am just returned from Germany, 
and am now going to my friends in London. I 
am charged with this box of goods ; God send me 
the luck to deliver it safe." 

" Amen," said I ; *' and with that prayer and 
ttas trifle, I wish you a good morning." 

" Thank you a thousand times, Sir, for both," 
replied the man — " but do add to your favours 
by infonning me of the right road to the town 
of • • • •." 

" I am going in that direction myself; if you 
choose to accompany me part of the way, I can 
ensure your not missing the rest," 

" Your honour is too good !" returned he of the 
box, rising, and slinging liis fardel across him — 
" it is but seldom that a gentleman of your rank 
will condescend to walk three paces with one of 
mine. You smile, Sir ; perhaps you think I should 
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not class myself among geiitlemeD ; and yet I 
have as good a right to the name as most of the 
set. I belong to no trade — I follow no calling : 
I rove where I list, anii rest where I please: in 
short, I know no occupation but my indolence, 
and no law but my will. Now, Sir, may I not 
call myself a gentleman ?" ■ 

" Of a surety !" quoth I ; " you seem to me to 
hold a middle rank between a half-pay captain and 
the king of the gipsies." 

" You have hit it, Sir," rejoined my companion, 
with a. slight laugh. He was now by my side, 
and as we walked on, I had leisure more minutely 
to examine him. He was a middle-sized, and rather 
athletic man, apparently about the age of thirty- 
eight. He was attired in a dark blue frock coal, 
which was neither shabby nor new, but ill made, 
and much too large and long for its present posr, 
sessorj beneath this was a faded velvet waistcc 
that had formerly, like the Persian ambassador's 
tunic,"blii3hed with crimson, and blazed withgold ;" 
but which might now have been advaniageously 
exchanged in Monraouth-street for the lawful sum of 
two shillings and nine- pence; underthiswas an inne* 
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vest of tbe cashmere shawl paiiern, which seemed 
much too new for the rest of the dress. Though his 
shirt was of a very unwashed hue, I remarked, 
with some suspicion, that it was of a very respec- 
table fineness ; and a piu, which might be paste, 
or could be diamond, peeped below a tattered and 
dingy black kid stock, like a gipaey's eye beneath 
her hair. 

His txowsers were of a light grey, and Provi- 
dence, or the tailor, avenged itself upon them, 
for the prodigal length bestowed upon their ill- 
sorted companion, the coat ; for they were much 
too tight for the muscular limbs they concealed, 
and rising far above the ankle, exliihited the whole 
of a thick Wellington boot, which was the very 
picture of Italy upon tiie map. 

The face of the man was common-place and 
ordinary ; one sees a hundred such, every day, in 
Fleet-street or the 'Change ; the features were 
small, irregular, and somewhat Hat : yet, when you 
looked twice upon the countenance, there was 
something marked and singular in the expression, 
which fully atoned for the commonness of tlie fea- 
tures. Tbe right eye turned away from the left, 
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in that watchful squint which B€Gms constructed 
on the Batue considerate plan as those Irish gunsj 
made for shooting round a comer ; his eye-browi 
were large and shaggy, and greatly resembled 
bramble bushes, in which his fox*like eyes had 
taken refuge. Round these vulpine retreats werfti 
a labyrintliean maze of those wrinkles, vulgarly' 
called crow's-feet; — -deep, intricate, and intersected, 
they seemed for all the world like the web of a 
chancery suit. Singular enough, the rest of the 
countenance was perfectly smooth and unindented} 
even the lines from the nostril to the corners of the 
mouth, usually so deeply traced in men of hia age, 
were scarcely more apparent than in a boy of 
eighteen. " 

His smile was frank — his vcnce clear and heartjii 
— his address open, and much superior to his ap< 
parent rank of life, claiming somewhat of equality, 
yet conceding a great deal of respect; but, not- 
withstanding all these certainly favourable points, 
there was a sly and cunning expression in his 
perverse and vigilant eye and all the wrinkled 
demesnes in its vicinity, that made me mistrust 
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^^^ even while I liked my companion ; perhaps, in- ^^^ 
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deed, he waa too frank, too familiar, too d^gagf^ 
to be quite natural. Your honest men soon buy 
reserve by experience. Rogues are c»mmunicalive 
and open, because confidence and openness cost 
them nothing. To finisli the description of my 
new acquaintance, I should observe, that there was 
something in his countenance, which struck me as 
not wholly unfamiliar ; it was one of those which we 
have not, in all human probability, seen before, and 
yet, which (perhapafrom their very commonness) we 
imagine we have encountered a hundred times. 

We walked on briskly, notwithstanding the 
warmth of the day; in fact, the air was so- 
pure, the grass so green, tlie laughing noonday so 
full of the hum, the motion, and the life of crea< 
tion, that the sensation produced was rather that 
of freshneis and invigoration, than of languor and 
heat. 

'• We have a beautiful country. Sir," said ray 
hero of the box. " It is like walking through a 
garden, after the more sterile and sullen features of 
the Continent — a pure mind. Sir, loves the coun- 
try ; for ray part, 1 am always disposed to burst 
out in thanksgiving to Providence when I behold 
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its works, aDd, like the vallies in the psalm, I am 
ready to laugh and sing." 

" An enthusiast," said I, "as well as a philoso- 
pher ! — perhaps (and I believed it likely), I have 
the honour of addressing a poet also," 

*' Why, Sir," replied the man, " I have made 
verses in my life ; in short, there is little I have 1 
not done, for I was always a lover of variety ; but, I 
perhaps, your honour will let me return the su»- | 
picion, Are you not a favourite of the muse ?' 

" I cannot say that I am," said I. " I value 
myself only on my common sense — the very I 
antipodes to genius, you know, according to | 
the orthodox belief." 

" Common sense 1" repeated my companion, with 
a singular and meaning smile, and a twinkle with 
hia left eye. " Common sense. Ah, that is not 
my Jbrte, Sir. You, I dare say, are one of those ■ 
gentlemen whom it is very difficult to take in, 
either passively or actively, by appearance, or io J 
act ? For my part, I have been a dupe all my life ] 
— a child might cheat me! I am the most unsus- I 
picious person in the world." 

" Too candid by half," thought I ; " the man ia 
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certaioly a rascal ; but what's that to me? I shall 
never see him again;" and true to my love of never 
losing an opportunil)' of ascertaining individual 
character, I observed, that I thought such an ac- 
quaintance very valuable, especially if he were in 
trade ; it was a pity, therefore, for my sake, that 
my companion had informed me that he followed 
'no calling, 

" Why, Sir," said he, " I am occasionally in 
employment ; my nominal profession is that of a 
broker. I buy shawls and handkerchiefs of poor 
countesses, and retail them to rich plebeians. I lit 
up new married couples with linen, at a more 
moderate rate than the shops, and procure the 
bridegroom his present of jewels, at forty per cent, 
less than the jewellers ; nay, I am as friendly to an 
intrigue as a marriage ; and when I cannot sell my 
jewels, I will my good offices, A gentleman so 
handsome as your honour, may have an aflair upon 
your hands: if so, you may rely upon my secrecy 
and zeal. In short, I am an innocent, good-natured 
fellow, who does harm to no one for nothing, and 
good to every one for something." 

" I admire your code," quoth I, *' and whenever 
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I want A mediator between Venus and myself, will 
employ you. Have you always followed your 
present idle profession, or were you brought up to 
any other ?" 

" 1 was intended for a silversmith," answered 
my friend ; " but Providence willed it otherwise ; 
they taught me from childhood to repeat the Lord's 
prayer ; Heaven heard me, and delivered me from 
temptation — there is, indeed, something terribly 
seducing in the face of a silver spoon !" 

" Well," said I, " you are the honeslest knave E; 
ever met, and one would trust you with one's purse 
for the ingenuousness with which you own you 
would steal it. Pray, think you it is probable that 
I have ever had the happiness to meet you before? 
I cannot help fancying sO' — yet as I have nev^ 
been in the watch-house, or the Old BaDey, my 
reason tells me that I must be mistaken." 

" Not at all. Sir," returned my wortliy ; '* I ro. 
member you well, for I never saw a face like yourt' 
that I did mo( remember. I had the honour of sip. 
ping some British liquors, in the same room with 
yourself one evening ; you were then in company 
with my friend Mr. Gordon." 
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" Ha!" said I, " I thank ye for the hint j I 
now remember well, by the aanie token, that he 
told me you were the most ingenious gentleman 
in England ; and that you had a happy pn^ 
pensity of mistaking olher people's possessions for 
your own ; I congratulate myself upon so desirable 
an acquaintance."* 

My iriend, who was indeed no other than Mr. 
Job Jonson, smiled with his usual btandness, and'' 
made me a low bow of acknowledgment before he 
resumed : 

" No doubt, Sir, Mr. Gordon informed you 
right. I flatter myself few gentlemen understand 
better than myself, the art of appropriation ; though 
I say it who should not say it, I deserve the repu- 
tation I have acquired. Sir, I have always had ill 
fortune tostruggleagainst, and havealwaysremedied 
it by two virtues— perseverance and ingenuity. To 
give you an idea of my ill fortune, know that I 
have been taken up twenty-three timea, on gus- 
[HiuoD ; of roy perseverance, know that twenty- 
three times I h&ve been taken up Justh/ ; and of my 
ingenuity, know that I have been twenty-three 
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times let off, because tlicre was not a tittle of legal 
evidence against me." 

" I venerate your talents, Mr. Jonson," replied 
I, " if by the name of Jonson it pleaselh you to be 
called, although, like the heathen deities, I presume 
that you have many other titles, whereof some are 
more grateful to your ears than others." 

*' Nay," answered the man of two virtues — 
" I am never ashamed of my name; indeed, I 
have never done any thing to disgrace me. I have 
never indulged in low company, nor profligate 
debauchery : whatever I have executed by way of 
profession, has been done in a superior and artist- 
like manner ; not in the rude, bungling way of other 
adventurers. Moreover, I have always had a taste 
for polite literature, and went once as apprentice 
to a publishing bookseller, for the sole purpose of 
reading the new works before they came out. In 
fine, I have never neglected any opportunity of 
improving my mind ; and the worst that can be 
said against me is, that I have remembered my 
catechism, and taken all possible pains " to learn 
and labour truly, to get my living, and do my duty 
ill that state of life, to which it has pleased Fruviv i 
dence to call me." 
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" I have often heard," answered I, ** that there 
is honour among thieves ; I am happy to learn 
from you, that there is also religion : your bap- 
tismal sponsors must be proud of so diligent a 
godson." 

■ " They ought to be, Sir," replied Mr, Jonson, 
* fcr I gave tftem the first specimens of my ad- 
dress ; the story is long, but if you ever give me 
opportunity, I will relate it," 
Thank you," said I ; " meanwhile I must 
you good morning: your road now lien to 
right. I return you my best thanks for your 
conde^ension, in accompanying so undistinguished 
an individual as myself." 

Oh, never mention it, your honour," rejoined 
Jonson; " lam always too happy to walk 
ilh a gentleman of your ' common sense.' Fare- 
well, Sir; may we meet again." 

So saying, Mr. Jonson struck into his new road, 
|Bld we parted.* 

m I went home, musing on my adventure, and 
delighted with my adventurer. When I was about 

If any one shonid think Ibis sketch from nature exag- 
refer him to the " Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux,'' 
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three paces from the door of my home, I was 
accosted, in a most pitiful tone, by a poor old beg- 
gar, apparently in the last extreme of misery and 
disease. Notwithstanding my political economy, 
I was moved into alms-giving, by a spectacle so 
wretched. I put my hand into my pocket, my 
purse was gone ; and, on searching the other, lo — 
my handkerchief, my pocket-book, and a gold 
bracelet, which had belonged to Madame D^An- 
ville, had vanished too. 

One does not keep company with men of two 
virtues, and receive compliments upon one^s com- 
mon sense for nothing ! 

The beggar still continued to importune me. 
^^ Give him some food and half a crown,^ said 
I, to my landlady. Two hours afterwards, she 
came up to me — " Oh, Sir ! my silver tea-pot — 
that villain^ the beggar r 

A light flashed upon m6— " Ah, Mr. Job Jon- 
son ! Mr. Job Jonson !" cried I, in an indescriba- 
ble rage ; " out of my sight, woman ! out of my 
sight!" I stopped short; my speech failed me. 
Never tell me that shame is the companion of guilt 
— ^the sinful knave is never so ashamed of himself 
as is the innocent fool who suffers by him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Then mnat I p1an|^ aga^n into the crowds 
And follow all that peace diidaint to seek. 

Byrok. 



In the quiet of my retreat I remained for eight 
day&— during which time I never looked once at a 
newspaper^ imagine how great was my phiIoso« 
phy ! On the ninth, I began to think it high time 
I should hear from Dawton ; and finding that I 
had eaten two rolls for breakfast, and that my un- 
timely wrinkle began to assume a more mitigated 
appearance, I bethought me once more of the 
" Beauties of Babylon." 

YSThile I was in this kindly mood towards the 
great city and its inhabitants, my landlady put two 
letters in ray hand— one was from my mother, the 
other from Guloseton. I opened the latter first ; 
it ran thus — 
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<< Dear Pelhaic, 

" I was very sorry to hear you had left town — 
and so unexpectedly too. I obtained your address 
fi-om Mivart'^s, and hasten to avail myself of it. 
Fray come to town immediately, I have received 
some chevreuU as a present, and long for your 
opinion ; it is too nice to keep : for all things nice 
were made but to grow bad when nicest ; as Moore, 
I believe, says of flowers, substituting sweet and 
fleetest, for bad and nicest ; so, you see, you must 
come without loss of time. 

" But you, my friend— how can you possibly 
have been spending your time ? I was kept awake 
all last night, by thinking what you could have for 
dinner. Fish is out of the question in the country ; 
chickens die of the pip every where but in London); 
game is out of season ; it is impossible to send to 
Gibblet^s for meat ; it is equally impossible to get 
it any where else ; and as for the only two natural 
productions of the country, vegetables and eggs, I 
need no extraordinary penetration, to be certain, 
that your cook cannot ircmsmute the latter into an 
omelette aux huttres, or the former into Ugumes 
d la crime. 
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*' Thus, you Bee, by a series of undeniable decion- 
strations, you must absolutely be in a state of 
starvation. At this thought, the tears rush into my 
eyea: for heaven's sake, for my sake, for your own 
sake, but above all, for the sake of the chevrcntl, 
hasten to London. I figure you to myself in the 
last stage of atrophy — airy as a trifle, thin as the 
ghost of a greyhound. 

" I need say no more on the subject, I may rely 
on your own discretion, to procure me the imme- 
diate pleasure of your company. Indeed, were I 
to dwell longer on your melancholy situation, my 
feelings would overcome me— jWais, reventms a nos 
tnoui(mg — (a most pertinent phrase, by the by — oh ! 
the French excel us in every thing, from the para- 
[ mount science of cookery, to the little art of 
conversation,) 

*' You must tell me your candid, your unbiassed, 

I your deliberate opinion of chevrcuil. For my part, 
I should not wonder at the mythology of the 
northern heathen nations, which places hunting 
smong the chief enjoyments of their heaven, were 
ckevreuil the object of their chace ; but nihil est 
omni parte beatuvi, it wants j?ii, my dear Felham, it 
VOL, III. F 
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e how to remc-dy this defect ; 



wants fat: nor do 
for were we by art to supply the fat, we should 
deprive ourselves of the^^wowr bestowed by nature; 
and this, my dear Pelham, was always my great 
argument for liberty. Cooped, chained, and con- 
fined in cities, and slavery, al! things lose the 
fresh and generous tastes, which it is the pecidiar 
blessing of freedom and the country to afford. 

" Tell me, my friend, what has been the late 
sulyect of your reflections ? My thoughts have 
dwelt much, and seriously, on the ' terra incognita^ I 
the undiscovered tracts in the pat/s cuUnairp^ * 
which the pi-ofoundest investigators have left un- 
touched and unexplored in veal. But more of tliis 
hereafter ; — tiie liglitoess of a letter, is ill suited 
to the depths of philosophical research. 

" Lord Uawton sounded me upon my vot^^ 
yeat«r(^y. ' A thousand pities loo,' said he, ' thai 
pou nevn* apeak in the House of Lords.' ' Ora&if^ 
Jit,' said \-—oratorg are subject to apopUay. 

" Adieu, my dear friend, for friend you are, if J 

the philosopher was right in defining true friend- 

Utip to consist in liking and disliking the same 

things." Vou hate parsnips au naturel — so do I { 

' Seneca. 
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you love pdtfs dtijhiegras, el moi aussi—^tous voili 
tea meiUevrs amis du monde. 

" GotOSETON," 

So much for my friend, thought I — and now for 1 
my mother, opening the maternal epistle, which I 
herewith transcribe: 

"My dear HENnr, 

" Lose no time in coming to town. Every day 
the ministers are filling up the minor places, and it 
requires a great stretch of recollection in a poViti- 

dian, to remember the absent. Mr, V , said 

yesterday, at a dinner party, where I was present, 
that LordDawton had promised him the Borough 

^ . Now you know, ray dear Henry, that 

was the very borough be promised to yoii : you 
must Bee furtlier into this ; Lord Dawton, is a good 
sort of man enough, but refused once to fight a 
duel; therefore, if he has disregarded his honour in 
(Hie instance, he may do so in another : at all events, 
you have no time to lose. 

" The young Duke of ■ gives a ball to- 
morrow evening : Mrs. pays all the ex- 
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penscs, and I know for a certainty that she will 
marry him in a week ; this as yet is a secret. There 
will be a great mixture, but the ball will be worth 
going to : I have a card for you. 

" Lady Hu&emall and I think that we shall 
not patronize the future duchess; but have not 
yet made up our minds. Lady Roseville, how- 
ever, speaks of the intended match with great 
respect, and says that since we admit convenance, as 
the chief rule in matrimony, she never remembers 
an instance in which it has been more consulted, 

" There are to be several promotions in thte> 

peerage. Lord H 's friends wish to give out 

that he will have a dukedom; Mats Jen doute. 
However, he has well deserved it; for he not onlyj 
gives the best dinners in town, but the best account' 
of them, in the Morning Post, afterwards; which 
I think is very properly upholding the dignity o£ 
our order. 

" I hope most earnestly that you do not (in your 
country retreat) neglect your health ; nor, I may 
add, your mind ; and that you take an opportunity 
every other day of practising waltzing, which you 
can very well do, with the help of an arm-chair. 
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1 would send you duwn (did I not expect you hi 

so soon) Lord Mount E -'s Musical Remfa 

niscenccB ; not only because it is a very entertaining 
book; but because I wish you to pay much greater 
attention to music than you seem inchned to do, 
T. H who is never very refined in his ban 

mots, says, that Lord M. seems to have considered 
the world a concert, in which the best performed 
plays first fiddle. It is, indeed, quite delightful to 
see the veneration our musical friend has for the 
orchestra and its occupants. I wish to heaven, my 
dear Henry, he could instil into you a little of his 
ardour. I am quite mortified at times by your 
ignorance of tunes and operas : nothing tells better 
in conversation, than a knowledge of music, as yon 
will one day or other discover. 

" God bless you, my dearest Henry, Fully ex- 
pecting you, I have sent to engage your former 
rooms at Mivart's ; do not let me be disappointed. 
" Yoiu"s, &c. 

" F. P." 



I 



I read the above letter twice over, and felt my 
cheek glow and my heart swell as I passed 
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the passage relative to Lord Dawton and 
the borough- The new minister had certainly, 
for some weeks since, been playing a double part 
with me ; it would long ago have been easy to 
procure me a subordinate situation— still easier to 
place me in parliament ; yet he had contented him- 
self with doubtful promises and idle civilities. 
What, however, seemed lo me most unaccountable 
was, his motive in breaking or paltering with his 
engagement ; he knew that I hac! served him and 
his party better than half his corps; he professed, 
not only to me, but to society, the highest opiniori 
of my abilities, knowledge, and application. H» | 
saw, consequently, how serviceable I could be a9^ 
u friend ; and from the same qualities, joined to the 
rank of my birth and connections, and the high 
and resentful temper of my mind, he might readily 
augur that I could be equally influential as a foe. 

With this reflection, I stilled the beating of my 
heart, and the fever of my pulse. I crushed th< 
obnoxious letter in my hand, walked thrice up and'J 
down my room, paused at the bell — rung it violent]y^ 
— ordered post horses instantly, and in less than I 
an hour was on the road to London. 
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How dilferent is the human mind, according to 
the di&Wrence of place, In our passions, as in our 
creeds, we are the mere dependents of geogra- 
phical ^tuatton. Nay, the trifling variation of a 
single naile will revolutionize the whole tides and 
torrents of our hearts. The man who is iDeek» J 
generous, benevolent, and kind in the countiy^a 
enters the scene of contest, and becomes forthwith 
fiery or mean, selfish or stem, just as if the virtues 
w^e onlj for solitude, and the vices for the city. 
I have M expressed the above reflection ; n'im- 
porte — BO much the belter shall I explain my feel- 
ings at the time I speak of^for I was tlien too 
eager and engrossed to attend to the niceties of 
words. On my arrival at Mivart's, I scarcely allowed 
myself time to change my dreaa before I set out to 
Lord Dawton. He shall afford me an explanation, 

thought, or a recompeace, or a revenge. I 
knocked at the door — the minister was out. " Give 
him this card," said I, haughtily, to the porter, 
" and say I shall call to-morrow at throe." 

I walked to Brookes's — there I met Mr. V . 

My acquaintance with him was small, but he was 
fi man of talent, and, what was more to my pttr- 
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pose, of open manners. I went up to bim, and 
we entered into conversation. " Is it true," said 
I, ^^ that I am to congratulate you upon the cer- 
tainty of your return for Lord Dawton's borough 
of ?" 

" I believe so," replied V ■ . " Lord Dawton 

engaged it to me last week, and Mr. H , the 

present member, has accepted the Chiltem Hun« 
dreds. You know all our family support Lord 
Dawton warmly on the present crisis, and my re- 
turn for this borough was materially insisted upon.". 
Such things are, you see, Mr. Pelham, even 
in these virtuous days of parliamentary purity.*^ 

'* True,^' said I, dissembling my chagrin, 
^^ yourself and Dawton have made an admirable 
exchange. Think you the ministry can be said to 
be fairly seated ?'* 

" By no means ; every thing depends upon the 
motion of , brought on next week. 

Dawton looks to that as to the decisive battle 
for this session.** 

Lord Gavelton now joined us, and I sauntered 
away with the utmost (seeming) indifference. At 
the top of St. James's-street, Lady Roseville's 
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well known carriage passed me — she stopped for 

a moment. ^^ We shall meet at the Duke of 's 

td-night,'' said she, ^^ shall we not ?" 

" Itjfou go— certainly," I replied. 

I went home to my solitary apartment, and if 
I suffered somewhat of the torments of baffled 
hope and foiled ambition, the pang is not for the 
spectator. My lighter moments are for the world 
— my deeper for myself ; and, like the Spartan boy, 
I would keep, even in the pangs of death, a mantle 
over the teeth and fangs which are fastening upon 
my breast. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Ovid. 



The first person I saw at the Duke of 



was Mr. Mivart — be officiated as gentleman usher : 
the second was my mother— she was, as usual, 
surrounded by men, ** the shades of heroes that 
have been," remnants of a former day, when the 
feet of the young and fair Lady Frances were as 
light as her head, and she might have rivalled in 
the science de la danse, even the graceful Duchess 

of B d. Over the dandies of her own 

time she still preserved her ancient empire ; and 
it was amusing enough to hear the address of the 
cirdevant jeunes hommes, who continued, through 
habit, the compliments began thirty years since, 
through admiration. 
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My mother was, indeed, what the world calls 
a very charming, agreeable woman. Few persons 
were more popular in society ; her manners were 
perfection — her smile enchantment; she lived, 
moved, breathed, onjy for the world, and the world 
was not ungrateful for the constancy of her devo- 
tion. Yet, if her letters have given my readers 
any idea of her character, they will perceive that 
the very desire of supremacy in ton, gave (God 
forgive my filial impiety !) a sort of demi-vulgarism 
to her ideas; for they who live wholly for the 
opinion of others, always want that self-dignity 
which alone copfers a high cast to the sentiments ; 
and the most really unexceptionable in mode, are 
frequently the least genuinely patrician in mind. 

I joined the maternal party, and Lady Frances 
soon took an opportunity of whispering, " You are 
looidng very well, and very handsome ; I declare 
you are not unlike me, especially about the eyes. 
I have just heard that Miss Glanville will be a 
great heiress, for poor Sir Reginald cannot live 
much longer. She is here to-night ; pray do not 
lose the opportunity." 

My cheek burnt like fire at this speech, and my 
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mother, quietly observing that I had a beautiful 
colour, and ought therefore immediately to find out 
Miss Glanville, lest it should vanish by the least 
delay, turned from me to speak of a public break- 
fast about shortly to be given. I passed into the 
dancing-room ; there I found Vincent ; he was in 
unusually good spirits. 

" Well," said he, with a sneer, " you have not 
taken your seat yet. I suppose Lord Dawton's re- 
presentative, whose place you are to supply, is like 
Theseus, sedei etemumque sedebit A thousand 
pities you can't come in before next week ; we shall 
then have fiery motions in the Lower House, as the 
astrologers say." 

I smiled. " Ah^ mon cher /'* said I, " Sparta 
hath many a worthier son than me ! Meanwhile, 
how get on the noble Lords Lesborougb and Lin- 
coln ? ^ sure such a pair were never seen, so justly 
formed to meet by nature ! ' " 

" Pooh !" said Vincent, coarsely, " they shall 
get on well enough, before you get in. Look to 
yourself, and remember that * Caesar plays the 
ingrate.' " 

Vincent turned away ; my eyes were rivetted on 



the ground ; the beautiful Lady passed by 

me: " What, t/ou in a reverie?" said she, laughing; 
" our very host will turn thoughtful next !" 

*' Nay," said I, " in your absence would you 
have me glad ? However, if Moore's mythology be 
true^ — Beauty loves Folly the better for luMTOwing 
something from Keason ; but, come, this is a place 
not for the grave, but the giddy. Let us join the 
waltzers." 

*' I am engaged." 

" I know it ! do you think I would dance with 
any woman who was not engaged P^there would be 
no triumph to one's vanity in that case. AUonSt ma 
belle, you must prefer me to an engagement ;" and " 
so saying, I led off my prize. 

Her intended partner was Mr. V ; just as 

we had joined the dancers, he spied us out, and 
approached with his long, serious, respectful face ; 
the music struck up, and the next moment poor V. 
was very nearly struck doum. Fraught with the 
most political spite, I whirled up against him ; 
apologized with my blandest smile, and left him 
wiping his mouth, and rubbing his shoulder, the 
moiii forlorn picture of Hope in adverwty, that can 
possibly be conceived. 
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I soon grew wearied of my partner, and leaving 
her to fate, rambled into another room. Therei 
seated alone, was Lady Roseville. I placed myself 
beside her ; there was a sort of freemasonry between 
her and myself; each knew something more of the 
other than the world did, and we read his or her 
heart, by other signs than words. I soon saw that 
she was in no mirthful mood ; so much the better 
— she was the fitter companion for a baffled aspi- 
rant like me. 

The room we were in was almost deserted, and 
finding ourselves uninterrupted, the stream of our 
conversation flowed into sentiment. 

** How little," said Lady Roseville, " can the 
crowd know of the individuals who compose it. As 
the most opposite colours may be blended into one, 
and so lose their individual hues, and be classed 
under a single name, so every one here will go 
home, and speak of the ^gay scene^ without think- 
ing for a moment how many breaking hearts may 
have composed it." 

" I have often thought," said I, " how harsh we 
are in our judgments of others — how often we 
accuse those persons of being worldly, who merely 
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seem so to the world ; who, for instance, that saw 
you in your brightest moments, would ever suppose 
that you could make the confession you have just 
raader 

*^ I would not make such a confession to many 
beade yourself,"" answered Lady Roseville ; " nay, 
you need not thank me. I am some years older 
than you; I have lived longer in the world ; I have 
seen much of its various characters; and my ex- 
perience has taught me to penetrate and prize a 
character like yours. While you seem frivolous to 
the superficial, I know you to have a mind not 
only capable of the most solid and important 
affairs, but . habituated by reflection to consider 
them. You appear effeminate, I know that none 
are more daring — ^indolent, none are more actively 
ambitious — utterly selfish, and I know that no 
earthly interest could bribe you into meanness or 
injustice — no, nor even into a venial dereliction of 
principle. It is from this estimate of your charac- 
ter, that I am frank and open to you. Besides, I 
recognize something in the careful pride with which 
you conceal your higher and deeper feelings, re- 
sembling the strongest actuating principle in my 
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own mind. All this interests me warmly in your 
fate; may it be as bright as my presenUmenu 
forebode." 

I looked into the beautiful face of the speaker 
as she concluded ; perhaps, at that solitary mo- 
ment, my heart was unfaithful to Ellen ; but the 
infidelity passed away like the breath from the 
mirror. Coxcomb as I was, I knew well how 
passionless was the interest expressed for i 
Libertine as 1 had been, I knew, also, how pur^ j 
may be the friendship of a woman, provided she, . 
loves another. 

I thanked Lady Roseville, warmly, for h« 
opinion, " Perhaps," I added, " dared I solicit 
your advice, you would not find me wholly un- 
deserving of your esteem." 

" My advice," answered Lady Roseville, •' would 
be, indeed, worse than useless, were it not regu- 
lated by a certain knowledge which, perhaps, you 
do not possess. You seem surprised. Eh friera,- 
listen to me — are you not in no small degree lii 
with Lord Dawton ? — do you not expect something 
from him worthy of your rank and merit ?" 

" You do, indeed, surprise me," said I. " How- 
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r«ver close my connection with Lord Dawton may 
be, I thoughtitmuchmore secret than it appears to 
I be. However, I own that I have o right to expect 
from Lord Dawton, not, perhaps, a recompense of 
I Krvice, but, at least, a fulfilment of promises. In 
I this expectation I begin to believe I shall be 
I deceived." 

■' You will !" answered Lady Roseville. " Bend 
I your head lower — the walls have ears. You have 
I A friend, an unwearied and earnest friend, with 
[ those now in power ; directly he heard that Mr. 

V was promised the borough, which he knew 

had been long engaged to you, he went straight to 
Lord Dawton, He found him with Lord Clando- 
nald ; liowever, he opened the matter immediately. 
He spoke with great warmth of your claims — he 
did more — he incorporated them with his own, 
which are of no mean order, and asked no other 
recompense for himself than the fulfilment of a. 
long made promise to you. Dawton was greatly 
confused, and Lord Clandonald replied, for him, 
that certainly there was no denying your talent!) — 
that they were very great — that you had, unques- 
tionably, been of much service to their party, and 
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that, consequently, it must be politic to attach you 
to their interests ; but that there was a certain^r^, 
and assumption, and he might say (mark the cli- 
max) independence about you, which could not but 
be highly displeasing in one so young ; moreover, 
that it was impossible to trust to you — that you 
pledged yourself to no party — that you spoke only 
of c(mditions and terms — that you treated the pro- 
posal of placing you in parliament rather as a mat- 
ter of favour on your part, than on Lord Dawton's 
— ^and, in a word, that there was no relying upoi> 
you. Lord Dawton then took courage, and 

chimed in with a long panegyric on V , and 

a long account of what was due to him, and to the 
zeal of his family, adding, that in a crisis like this, 
it was absolutely necessary to engage a certain, 
rather than a doubtful and undecided support ; 
that, for his part, if he placed you in parliament, 
he thought you quite as likely to prove a foe as a 
friend ; that, owing to the marriage of your uncle, 
your expectations were by no means commensurate 
with your presumption, and that the same talents 
which made your claims to favour, as an ally, 
created also no small danger in placing you in any 
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Btuation where you could become hurtful as an 
enemy. Ail this, and much more to the same 
purpose, was strenuously insisted upon by the 
worthy pair ; and your friend was obliged to take 
Itis leave, perfectly convinced that, unless you 
assumed a more complaisant bearing, or gave a 
iDore decided pledge, to the new minister, it was 
hopeless for you to expect any thing from liim, at 
least, for the present. The fact is, he stands too 
much in awe of you, and would rather keep you 
out of the House than contribute an iota towards 
obtaining you a seat. Upon all this, you may rely 
as certa'm." 

" I thank you from my heart," said I, warmly, 
seizing and pressing Lady Boseville's hand. " You 
tell me what I have long suspectetl ; I am now 
upon my guard, and they shall find tliat I can 
o^nd as well as defend. But it is no time for me 
to boast ; oblige rae by informing uie of the name 

my unknown friend ; 1 little thought there was 

bmg in the world who would stir three steps tor 
Henry Pelham." 

" That friend," replied Lady Roseville, witli a 
Altering voice and a glowing cheek, " was Sir 
Reginald Glanville." 
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" What r cried T, '* repeat the name to me 
again, or—" I paused, and recovered myself. 
*' Sir Reginald Glanville," I resumed haughtily, 
" is too gracious to enter into my affairs. I must 
be strangely altered if I need the officious zeal of- 
any intenneddler to redress my wrongs." 

" Nay, Mr. Pelham," said the countess, hastily, 
"you do Glanville — you do yourself injustice. 
For him, there never passes a day in which he does 
not mention you with the highest encomiums and 
the most afFectionate regard. He says, of late, 
that you have altered towards him, but that he 
does not blftme you — he never mentions the cause; 
if I am not intruding, suffer me to inquire into 
it; perhaps (oh ! how happy it would make me) 
I may be able to reconcile you ; if you knew — if 
you could but guess half of the noble and lofty 
character of Reginald Glanville, you would suffe 
no petty difference to divide you." 

" It is no petty difference," said I, rising, '* nor 
am I permitted to mention the cause. Meanwhile, 
may God bless you, dearest Lady Roaeville, and 
preserve that kind and generous heart from imrse 
pangs than those of disappointed ambition, or 
betrayed trust." 
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Lady Roseville looked down — ^her bosom heaved 
violiHitly ; she felt the meanhig of my words. I 

left her and St. J *s Square. I returned home 

to court sleep as viunly as the monarch in the 
tragedy, and exclaim as idly as the peasant in the 
farce, ^' Oh !" that there were no House of Com- 
mons in the world \^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Good Mr. Knave, give me my due, 
I like a tan as well as you ; 
But I would starve on good roast beef» 
Ere I would look so like a thief. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

Nunc vino'pellite curas ; 

Cras ingens Iterabimas «quor. 

HORAT. 

The next morning I received a note from 
Guloseton, asking me to dine with him at eight, 
to 971^^^ his chevreuil. I sent back an answer in 
the affirmative, and then gave myself wholly up to 
considering what was the best line of conduct to 
pursue with regard to Lord Dawton. " It would 
be pleasant enough," said Anger, ** to go to him, 
to ask him boldly for the borough so often pledged 
to you, and in case of his refusal, to confront, to 
taunt, and to break with him.'' *^ True," re- 
plied that more homely and less stage effect 
arguer, which we term Knowledge of the world ; 
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but this would be neither useful nor dignified — 
common sense never quarrels with any one. Call 
upon Lord Dawton, if you will — ask him for his 
promise, with your second best smile, and receive 
his excuses with your very best. Then do as you 
please— break with him or not — you can do eith^ 
with grace and quiet ; nevtv make a iicene about 
any thing — reproach and anger always do make a 
scene." " Vei-y true," said I, in answer to the 
latter suggestion — and having made up my mind, 
I repaired a quarter before three to Lord Daw- 
itons House. 

Ah, Pelham," said the little minister ; '* de- 
^ghted to see you look so mucli the better from 
•the country air; you wilt stay in town now, I 
Ilope, till the end of the season ?' 

Certainly," my lord, "or, at all events, till 
the prorogation of parliament ; how, indeed, could 
I do otherwise with your lordship's kind promise 
before my eyes. Mr. ' , the member for 

your borough of , has, I beheve, accepted 

the Chiltem Hundreds? I feel truly obliged to 
for so promptly fulfilling your promise to 
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"Hem! my dear Pelliam, hem 
Lord Dawion. I bent forward as if in the atti- 
tude of listening respect, but really the more clearly 
to perceive, and closely to enjoy bis confusion. He 
looked up and caught my eye, and not being too 
much gratified with its involuntary expression, he 
grew more and more embarrassed ; at ]ast he sum- 
moned courage. i 

" Why, my dear Sir," he said, *' I did, it is truen 
promise you that borough ; but individual friend- 
ship must frequently be sacrificed to the public 
good. All our party insisted upon returning Mr. 
V^-^ in place of the late member : what could I 
do ? I mentioned your claims, they all, to a man, 
enlarged upon your rival's: to be sure, he »£ an 
older person, and his family is very powerful in 
the Lower House ; in short, you perceive, my dear 
PeUiam — that is, you ere aware — ^you can feel for 
the delicacy of my situation — one could not appear 
too eager for one's ovrn friends at first, and I vras 
farced to concede." 

Lord Dawton was now fairly delivered of his 
speech ; it was, therefore, only left me to congra^ 
tulate him on his oiFspring. 
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" My dear lord," I began, " you could not have 
lieased me better: Mr. V. is a most esiimnblu man, 
I would not, for llie world, have liad you sus- 
pected of placing such a trifle as your own honour 
— that is to say— your promise to me, before the 
commands — that is to say, the interests — of your 
party ; but no more of this now. Was your lord- 
ship at the Duke of ■ - 's last night f" 

Dawton seized joyfully the opportunity of chang- 
the conversation, and we talked and laughed 
indifferent matters till T thought it time to with- 
Iraw ; this I did with the most cordial appearance 
regard and esteem ; nor was it till I had fairly 
my foot out of his door, that I suffered myself 
to indulge the " black bile,''' at my hreast. I turned 
towards the Green Park, and was walking slowly 
long the principal mall with my hands hehind me, 
id my eyes on the ground, when I heard my 
own name uttered. On looking back, I perceived 
Lord Vincent on horseback ; he stopped, and 
conversed with me. In the humour I was in with 
Lord Dawton, I received him with grealer warmth 
than I had done of late ; and he also, being in a 
«ocial mood, seemed so well satisfied with our 
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rencontre^ and my behaviour, that he dismounted 
to walk with me. 

" This park is a very different scene now,'* said 
Vincent, ** from what it was in the times of * The 
Merry Monarch;' yet it is still, a spot much more 
to my taste, than its more gaudy and less classical 
brother of Hyde. There is something pleasingly 
melancholy, in walking over places haunted by 
history ; for all of us live more in the past than the 
present." 

" And how exactly alike in all ages," said I, 
*^ men have been. On the very spot we are on now, 
how many have been actuated by the same feel- 
ings that now actuate us — how many have made 
perhaps exactly the same remark just made by 
you. It is this universal identity, which forms our 
most powerful Unk with those that have been — 
there is a satisfaction in seeing how closely we 
resemble the Agamemnons of gone times, and we 
take care to lose none of it, by thinking how 
cJosely we also resemble the sordMi Thersites.'" 

" True," replied Vincent, " if wise and great 
men did but know, how little difference there is 
between them and the foolish or the mean, they 
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I vould not take such pains to be wise and great ; to 
e the Chinese proverb, ' they sacrifice a picture 
get possession df its ashes.' It is almost a pity 
that the desire to progress should be so necessary 
to our being ; ambition is orten a fine, but never a 

I felicitous feeling. Cyprian, in a beautiful passage 
OD envy, calls it ' the moth of the soul :' but 
perhaps, even that passion is less gnawing, less a 
^tabei pectoris,' than ambition. You are surprised 
at my heat — ^the fact is, I am enraged at thinking 
tow much we forfeit, wlien we look up only, and 
trample unconsciously, in the blindness of our a&- 
^ration, on the affections whicli strew our path. 
JJow, you and I have been utterly estranged from 
each other of late. Why ? — for any dispute — any 
disagreement in private — any discovery of meanness 
— treachery, un worthiness in the other? No ! merely 
because 1 dine with Lord Lincoln, and you with 
Lord Dawton, rmla tout. Well say the Jesuits, 
that they who live for the public, must renounce 
all |«ivate ties; the very day we become citizens, 
Ljwe are to cease to be men. Our privacy is like Leo 
Vecvmua;* directly it dies, all peace, comfort, joy, 
• See Jovius. 
g2 
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and sociality are to die with it ; and an iron age, 
^ barbara ms et dira maJorum omnivm incommoda''^ 
to succeed." 

"^ It is a pity, that we struck into different 
paths,*' said I ; *^ no pleasure would have been to 
me greater, than making our political interests the 
same; but—*' 

" Perhaps there is no but," interrupted Vincent ; 
'^perhaps, like the two knights in the hacknied 
story, we are only giving different names to the 
same shield, because we yiew it on different sides ; 
let us also imitate them in their reconciliation, as well 
as their quarrel, and since we have already run our 
lances against each other, be convinced of our error, 
and make up our difference." 

I was silent; indeed, I did not like to trust 
myself to speak. Vincent continued : 

" I know," said he, " and it is in vain for you 
to conceal it, that you have been ill-used by Daw- 
ton. Mr. V. is my first cousin ; he came to me 
the day after the borough was given to him, and 
told me all that Clandonald and Dawton had said 
to him at the time. Believe me, they did not spare 

* See Jovios. 
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' you ; — the former, you have grievously oflFended ; 
you know that lie lias quarrelled irremediably with 
his son Darlmore, and he insists that you are the 
friend and abettor of that ingenuous youth, in all 
his debaucheries and extravagance — tu iUum cor- 
rumpi tints, I tell you this without hesitation, for 

I I know you sre less vain than ambitious, and I 
do not care about hurting you in the one point, if 
I advance you in the other. As for me, I own to 
you candidly and franl^ly, that there is no pains I 
would spare to secure you to our party. Join us, 
and you shall, as I have often said, be on the par- 
liamentary benches of our corps, without a moment 
of unnecessary delay. More I cannot promise you, 
because I cannot promise more to myself; but from 
that instant your fortune, if I augur aught aright 
from your ability, will be in your own hands. You 
shake your head — surely you must see, that there 
is not a difference between two vehemently opposite 

' parties to be reconciled — aut mtmen aut Nebucliad' 
rezar. There is but a verbal disagreement be- 
tween us, and we fliust own the wisdom of the 
sentence recorded in Aulus Gellius, that ' he is but 

' a madman, who splits the weight of things upon 
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the hair-breadths of words.* You laugh at the 
quaintness of the quotation ; quaint proverbs are 
often the truest." 

If my reader should think lightly of me, when 
I own that I felt wavering and irresolute at the end 
of this speech, let him for a moment place him- 
self in my situation — ^let him feel indignant at 
the treachery, the injustice, the ingratitude of one 
man ; and, at the very height of his resentment^ let 
him be soothed, flattered, courted, by the offered 
friendship and favour of another. Let him per- 
sonally despise the former, and esteem the latter ; 
and let him, above all, be convinced as well as per» 
steaded of the truth of Vincent's remark, viz. that 
no sacrifice of principle, nor of measures, was re* 
quired — nothing but an alliance against men^ not 
measures. And who were those men ? bound to me 
by a single tie — meriting from my gratitude a single 
consideration ? No ! the men, above all others, who 
had offered me the greatest afiront, and deserved 
from me the smallest esteem. 

But, however human feelings might induce me to 
waver, 1 felt that it was not by them only I was to 
decide. I am not a man whose vices or virtues are 
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regulated by the impulse and passion of themoment; 
if I am quick to act, I am habitually slow to de- 
liberate. I turned to Vincent, and pressed his 
hand : " I dare not trust myself to answer yoiri] 
now,"saidI: "give me till to-morrow; I shall then* 
have both considered and determined." 

I did not wait for his reply. I sprung from himj.^ 
turned down the passage which leads to Pall Mall, 
and hastened home once more to commune with 
lily own heart, and — «o(to be still. 

In these confesaons I have made no scruple of 
owning my errors and my foibles ; all that could 
occasion mirlh) or benefit to the render were his 
own. I have kept a veil over the darker and 
stormier emotions of my soul ; all thut could neither 
amuse nor instruct him, are mine! 

Hours passed on — it became time to dress — I 
rung for Bedos— dressed with my usual elaborate- 
ness of pains— great emotions interfere little with 
the mechanical operations of life — and drove to 
Guloseton's. 

He was unusually entertaining ; the dinner too 
was unusually good ; but, thinking that I was suffi- 
ciently intimate with my host not to be obliged to 
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belie my Feelings, I remained distrait, absent, ( 

(lull. 

" What is the matter with you, my friend?**-] 
said the good natured epicure ; " you have neither. J 
applauded my jokea, nor tasted my escallopesi 
and your behaviour has trifled alike with rajm 
chevreuil, and my feelings." The proverb 
right, in saying " Grief is communicative." I 
confess that I was ea^er to unbosom myself to 
one upon whose confidence I could depend. Gu- 
loseton heard me with great attention and interest 
— " Little," said he, kindly, " little as I care for 
these matters myself, I can feel for those who 
do : I wish I could serve you better than by ad- 
vice. However, you cannot, I imagine, hesitate 
to accept Vincent's offer. What matters it whether 
you dt on one bench or on another, so that you do 
not sit in a thorough draught — or dine at Lord 
Lincoln's, or Lord Dawton's, so long as the cooks 
are equally good? AsforDawton,Ialways thought 
him a shufflingi mean fellow, who buys his wines 
at the second price, and sells his offices at the first. 
Come, my dear fellow, let us drink to his confu* 
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So saying, Guloseton filled my glass to the 
brim. He had sympathized with me— I thought it, 
therefore, my duty to sympathize with him ; nor 
did we part till the eyes of the bon vivant saw 
more things in heaven and earth, than are dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the sober. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

— Si ad bonestatem nati samus ea aut sola expetenda est, aut certe 
omni pondere (praTior est babenda qaam reliqua omnia. 

TULLY. 

Cat, Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 
I bave not from your eyes that gentleness. 
And shew of loTe as I was wont to bave. 

Juliu9 Casar, 

I ROSE at my usual early hour ; sleep bad tended 
to calm, and, I hope, also, to better my feelings. 
I had now leisure to reflect, that I had not em- 
braced my party from any private or interested 
motive; it was not, therefore, from a private or 
interested motive that I was justified in deserting 
it. Our passions are terrible sophists ! When 
Vincent had told me, the day before, that it was 
from men, not measures, that I was to change, and 
that such a change could scarcely deserve the 
name, my heart adopted the assertion, and fancied 
it into truth. 
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I now began to perceive the delusion ; were 
"government as mechanically perfect as it has never 
! yet been (but as I trust it may yet be), it would 
signify bttle who were the mere machines that 
regulated ila springs: but in a constitution like 
I ours, the chief character of wliich — pardon nie, ye 
De Lolmites— is its uncertainty ; where men in- 
variably make the measures square to the dimen- 
sions of their own talent or desire; and where, 
re\-er8lng the maxim of the tailor, ilie measures so 
I rarely make the men ; it required no penetration 
['to see how dangerous it was to entrust to the aris- 
tocratic prejudice of Lincoln, or ih? vehement im- 
becility of Lesborough, the execution of the very 
same measures which might safely be committed to 
I'.the plain sense of Dawton, and, above all, to the 
I .great and various talents of his coadjutors. But 
what made the vital difference between the two 
parties was less in the leaders than the body. In 
the Dawton faction, the best, the purest, the wisest 
f of the day were enrolled ; they took upon them- 
r selves the origin of all the active measures, and 
[ Lord Dawton was the mere channel through which 
I those measures flowed; the plain, the unpretending, 
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and somewhat feeble character of Lord Dawton's 
mind, readily conceded to the abler components of 
his party, the authority it was so desirable that 
they dhould exert. In Vincent's party, with the 
exception of himself, there was scarcely nn indivi- 
dual with the honesty requisite for loving the pro- 
jects they affected to propose, or the talents that 
were necessary for carrying them into effect, even 
were their wishes sincere; nor were either the 
haughty Lincoln, or his noisy and overbearing 
companioDi Lesboroiigh, at all of a temper to sulfa 
that quiet, yet powerful interference of others, to 
which Dawton unhesitatingly submitted. 

I was the more resolved to do all possible jus- 
tice to Dawton's party, from the inclination I 
naturally had to lean towards the other ; and in aS 
matters, where private pique or aelf-interest cao 
possibly penetrate, it has ever been the object of 
my maturcr consideration to direct my particular 
attention to tJiat side of the question which such 
undue partizans are the least likely to espouse. 
While I was gradually, but clearly, feeling my way 
to a decision, I received the following note from 
GuloEetoD : — 
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*^ I said nothing to you last night of what is now 
to be the subject of my letter, lest you should sup- 
pose it arose rather from the heat of an extempore 
conviviality, than its real source, viz. a sincere 
esteem for your mind, a sincere affection for your 
heart, and a sincere sympathy in your resentment 
and your interest. 

" They tell me that Lord Dawtotfs triumph or 
discomfiture rests entirely upon the success of the 

motion upon , brought before the House 

of Commons, on the . I care, you know, 

very little for my own part, which way this ques- 
tion is decided ; do not think, therefore, that I 
make any sacrifice when I request you to suffer 
me to follow your advice in the disposal of my four 
votes. I imagine, of course, that you would wish 
them to adopt the contrary side to Lord Dawton ; 
and upon receiving a line from you to that effect, 
they shall be empowered to do so. 

** Pray, oblige me also by taking the merit of this 
measure upon yourself, and saying (wherever 
it may be useful to you), how entirely, both the 
voters and their influence are at your disposal. I 
trust we shall yet play the Bel to this Dragon, 
and fell him from his high places. 
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" Pity me, my dear friend ; I dine out to-day, 
and feel already, by an intuitive shudder, that the 
soup will be cold, and the sherry hot. Adieu. 

" Ever your's, 

" GULOSETON." 

Now, then, my triumph, my vanity, and my re- 
venge might be fully gratified. I had before me a 
golden opportunity of displaying my own power, 
and of humbling that of the minister. My heart 
swelled high at the thought. Let it be forgiven 
me, if, for a single moment, my previous calcula- 
tions and morality vanished from my mind, and I 
saw only the offer of Vincent, and the generosity 
of Guloseton. But I checked the risings of my 
heart, and compelled my proud spirit to obedience. 

I placed Guloseton's letter before me, and as I 
read it once more in order to reply to it, the dis- 
interested kindness and delicacy of one, whom I 
had long, in the injustice of my thoughts, censured 
as selfish, came over me so forcibly, and contrasted 
so deeply with the hoUowness of friends more 
sounding, alike in their profession and their creeds, 
that the tears streamed fast and gushingly from 
my eyes. 
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A thousand taisfortunes are less affecting than 
a single kindness. 

I wrote, in answer, a warm and earnest letter of 
thanks for an offer, the judicious kindness of 
which penetrated me to the soid. I detailed, at 
some length, the reasons which induced me to the 
decision I had taken ; I sketclicd also the nature 
of the very important motion about to be brought 
before the House, and deduced from that sketch 
the impossibility of conscientiously opposing Lord 
Dawton's party in the debate. I concluded with 
repeating the expressions my gratitude suggested, 
and after declining all interference with Lord 
Guloseton's votes, ventured to add, that had I 
interfered, it would have been in support of Daw- 
ton ; not as a man, but a minister — not as an indi- 
vidual friend, but a public servant. 

I had just despatched this letter, when Vincent 
entered: I acquainted him, though in the most 
respectful and friendly terms, with my determina- 
tion. He seemed greatly disappointed, and en- 
, deavoured to shake my resolution ; finding this 
was in vain, he appeared at last satisfied, and even 
affected with my reasons. When we parted, it 
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*as with a promise, confirmed by both, that no 
public variance should ever again alter our private 
opinioHR of each other. 

When I was once more alone, and saw myself 
brought back to the very foot of the ladder I had 
so far and so fortunately climbed ; when I saw 
that, in rejecting all the overtures of my friends, 
I was left utterly solitary and unaided among my 
foes — when I looked beyond and saw no faint loop- 
hole of hope, no single stepping-stone on which to 
recommence my broken, but unwearied career — 
perhaps one pang of regret and repentance, at my 
detcrmmation, came across me : but there is some- 
thing marvellously restorative in a good conscience, 
and one soon learns to look with hope to the future, 
when one can feel justified in turning with pridi 
the past. 

My horse came to the door at my usual hour for 
riding; with what gladness I sprung upon his 
back, felt the fi'ee wind freshening over my fevered 
cheek, and turned my rein towards the green lanes 
that border the great city on its western side. I 
know few counsellors more exhilarating 
sjiirited horse. I do not wonder that the Komaa^ 
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emperor made a consul of his steed. On horse- 
back I always best feel my powers, and survey my 
resources; on horseback, I always originate niy 
noblest schemes, and plan their ablest execution. 
! Give me but a light rein, and a free bound, and 1 
I am Cicero — Cato — Cteaar; dismount me, and I 
I become a mere clod of the earth which you con- 
I demn me to touch ; fire, energy, etlterialiiij have 
I departed ; I am the soil vt ithout the sun — the cask 
\ vithout the wine — the garments without the man. 

I returned home with increased spirits and col- 
I lectcd thoughts; I urged my mind from my own 
|, situation, and suffered it to rest upon what Lady 
I Boseville had told me of lleginald Glanville's in- 
I terference in my behalf. That extraordinary man 
I still continued powerfully to excite my interest ; 
nor could I dwell, without some yearning of the 
kindlier affections, upon his unsolicited, and, but 
for Lady Roseville'a communication, unknown 
exertions in my cause. Although the officers of 
justice were still actively employed in the pursuit 
of Tyrrell's murderer, and although the news- 
papers were still full of speculations on their in- 
different success, public curiosity had began to flag 
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upon the inquiry. I had, once or twice, been in 
Glanville^s company when the murder was brought 
upon the tapis, and narrowly examined his be* 
haviour upon a subject which touched him so 
fearfully. I could not, however, note any extra- 
ordinary confusion or change in his countenance ; 
perhaps the pale cheek grew somewhat paler, the 
dreaming eye more abstracted, and the absent 
spirit more wande ring than before ; but mskiy 
other causes than guilt, could account for signs so 
doubtful and minute. 

" You shall soon know all," the last words 
which he had addressed to me, yet rang in my ears, 
and most intensely did I anticipate the fulfilment 
of this promise. My hopes too — those flatterers, 
so often the pleasing antitheses of reason, whis. 
pered that this was not the pledge of a guilty 
man ; and yet he had said to Lady Roseville, that 
he did not wonder at my estrangement from him : 
such words seemed to require a less favourable 
con^ruction than those he had addressed to me ; 
and, in making this mental remark, another, of no 
flattering nature to Glanville's disinterestedness, 
suggested itself; might not his interference for me 
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with Lord Dawton, arise ratlier from policy ihan 

friendship ; might it not occur to him, if, as I sur~ 

' Diised, he was acquainted with my suspicions, and 

acknowledged iheir dreadful justice, that it would 

be advisable to propitiate my silence ? Such were 

I among the thousand thoughts which flashed across 

and left my speculations in debate and 

I doubt. 

Nor did my reflections pass unnoticed the nature 
of Lady Hoseville's affection for Glanvillc. From 
the seeming coldness and austerity of Sir Regi- 
nald's temperament, it was likely that this was 
I innocent, at least in act ; and there was also some- 
thing guileless in the manner in which she ap- 
peared rather to exult in, tlian to conceal, her 
attachment. True that she was bound to no ties ; 
she had neither husband nor children, for whose 
sake love became a crime : free and unfettered, if 
she gave her heart to Glanville, it was also allow- 

Iable to render the gift lawful and perpetual by the 
})leasiug of the church. 
Alas! how little can woman, shut up in her 
narrow and limited circle of duties, know of the 
wandering life and various actions of her lover. 
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Little, indeed, could Lady Roseville, when, in ttie 
heat of her cnthusifisni, ehc Rpoke uf the lofty and 
generous character uf Glanvilte, dream of the foul 
and dastardly crime of which he was more than 
suspected ; nor, while it was, perliaps, her fondest 
wish to ally herself to his destiny, could her 
wildest fancies anticipate the felon's fate, which, 
if death came not in an hastier and kinder shape, 
must sooner or later await hira. 

Of Thornton, I bad neither seen nor heard 
aught since my departure from Lord Cheater's ; 
that reprieve was, however, shortly to expire. I 
had scarcely got into Oxford-street, in my way 
homeward, when 1 perceived him crossing the 
street with another man, I turned round to 
scrutinize the features of his companion, and, in 
spite of a great change of dress, a huge pair of 
false whiskers, and an artificial appearance of 
increased age, my habit of observing countenances 
enabled me to recognize, on the instant, my intel- 
lectual and virtuous friend, Mr. Job Jonson. 
They disappeared in a shop, nor did I tliink it 
worth while further to observe them, though I 
still bore a reniiniscetory spite against Mr. Job 
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kloDson, which I was fuUj resolved to wreak, at 
hdie flrst favourable opportunity. 

[ passed by Lady Uoseville's door. Tliough the 
ftlioui' was late, and I bad, therefore, but a slight 
Ediance of Jinding her at home, yet I thought the 
3rth the trouble of inquiry. To my 
iable surprise, I was admitted : no one was 
1 the drawing-room. The servant said, Lady 
Boseville was at that moment engaged, but would 
' very shortly see me, and begged I would wait. 
Agitated as I was by various reflections, I 
walked (in the restlessness of my mood) to and 

I'tro the spacious rooms which formed Lady Rose- 
^tille's apartments of reception. At the far end 
"Was a small boudoir, where none but the god- 
idess's favoured few were admitted. As I ap- 
proached towards it, I beard voices, and the next 
moment recognised the deep tones of Glanville. 
I turned hastily away, lest I should overhear the 
but I had scarcely got three steps, 
1 the convulsed sound of a woman's sob came 
■'Upon my ear. Sborlly afterwards, steps descended 
I'ibe stairs, and the street door opened. 

The ininutea rolled on, and I became impa- 
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tient. The servant re-entered — Lady Roseville 
was so suddenly and seriously indisposed, that she 
was unable to see me. I left the house, and, full 
of bewildered conjectures, returned to my apart- 
ments. 

The next day was one of the most important 
in my life. I was standing wistfully by my fire- 
place, listening to a broken-winded hurdy-gurdy, 
with the most mournful attention, stationed op- 
posite to my window, when fiedos announced Sir 
Reginald Glanville. It so happened, that I had 
that morning taken the miniature I had found in 
the fatal field, from the secret place in which I 
usually kept it, in order more closely to examine 
it, lest any more convincing proof of its owner, 
than the initials and Thornton^s interpretation, 
might be discovered by a minuter investigation. 

The picture was lying on the table when Glan- 
ville entered: my first impulse was to seize and 
secrete it ; my second to suffer it to remain, and 
to watch the effect the sight of it might produce. 
In following the latter, I thought it, however, as 
well to choose my own time for discovering the 
miniature ; and as I moved to the table, I threw 
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my handkerchief carelessly over it. Glanville came 
[ up to me at once, and liis countenance, usually 
L close and reserved in its expression, assumed a 
I franker and bolder aspect. 

' You have lately changed towards me," he 
aid : — " mindful of our former friendship, 1 have 
(.come to demand the reason.^ 

' Can Sir Reginald Glanville's memory," an- 
I «wered I, " supply him with no probable cause ?" 

" It can," replied Glanville, " but I would not 
l.trust onli/ to that. Sit down, Pelham, and listen to 
I can read your thoughts, and I might affect 
> despise their import — perhaps two years since 
»1 should — at present I can pity and excuse them. 
E I have come to you now, in the love and confidence 
L of our early days, to claim, as then, your good 
opinion and esteem. If you require any explana- 
tion at my hands, it shall be given. My days are 
approaching their end. I have made up my ac- 
I counts with others — I would do so with you. I 
Ltionfess, tliat I would fain leave behind me in your 
L treast, the same affectionate remembrance I might 
k heretofore have claimed, and which, whatever be 
your suspicions, I have done nothing to forfeit. I 
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have, moreover, a dearer interest than my own to 
consult in this wish — ^you colour, Pelham— you 
know to whom I allude ; for my sister's sake, if 
not for my own, you will hear me.'^ 

Glanville paused for a moment. I raised the 
handkerchief from the miniature — I pushed the 
latter towards him—** Do you remember this?" 
said I, in a low tone. 

With a wild cry, which thrilled through my 
heart, Glanville sprung forward and seized it. He 
gazed eagerly and intensely upon it, and his cheek 
flushed — his eyfe sparkled— his breast heaved. The 
next moment he fell back in liis chair, in one oi 
the half swoons, to which, upon any sudden and 
violent emotion, the debilitating effects of his dis- 
ease subjected him. 

Before I , could come to his assistance he had 
recovered. He looked wildly and fiercely upon 
me. " Speak," he cried, " speak — where got you 
this — where ? — answer, for mercy's sake !" 

" Recollect yourself," said I, sternly, " I found 
that token of your presence upon the spot where 
Tyrrell was murdered." 

" True, true,"' said Glanville, slowly, and in an 
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absent and abstracted tone. He ceased abruptly, 
and covered his face with his hands ; from this 
attitude he starred with some sudden impulse. 

"And tell me," he said, in alow, inward, ex- 
alting tone, '* was it — was it red with the blood of 
the murdered man F" 

" Wretch V I exclaimed, " do you glory in 
your guilt.'" 

" Hold !" said Glanville, rising, with an altered 
and haughty air ; " it is not to your accusations 
that I am now to listen : if you are yet desirous of 
weighingtheir justice before you decide upon then?, 
you will have the opportunity : I shall be at home 
at ten this night ; come to me, and i/ou shall Icnow 
an. At present, the sight of this picture ha<i 
unnerved me. Shall I see you ?" 

I made no other rejoinder than the brief expres- 
sion of my assent, and Glanville instantly left the 
room. 

During the whole of that day, my mind was 
wrought up into a state of feverish and preter- 
natural excitation. I could not remain in the same 
spot for an instant ; my pulse beat with the irregu- 
llarity of delirium. For the last hour I placed my 
VOL. in. H 
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watch before me, and kept my. eyes constantly fixed 
upon it Should any one think this exaggerated, 
let him remember, that it was not ardy Glanville's 
confession that I was to hear ; my own fate, my 
future connection with EUen^ rested upon the story 
of that night. For myself, when I called to mind 
Glanville^s acknowledgment of the picture, and his 
slow and involuntary remembrance of the spot 
where it was found, I scarcely allowed my temper, 
sanguine as it was, to hope. 

Some minutes before the hour of ten I repaired 
to Glanville's house. He was alone — the picture 
was before him. 

I drew my chair towards him in silence, and 
accidentally lifting up my eyes, encountered the 
opposite mirror. I started at my own face ; the 
intensity and fearfulness of my interest had render- 
ed it even more hueless than that of my com- 
panion. 

There was a pause for some moments, at the end 
of which Glanville thus began : — 
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CHAPTER X. 

I do but hide 
Undftr these woids, like embers, every spark 
Of that which has consumed me. Quick and dark 
The graTe is yawning ; — as its roof shall cover 
My limbs with dust and worms, under and over. 
So let obUTion hide this grief. 

Julian and Maddalo, 

***** 
With thee, the Tery future fled, 

I stand amid the past alone ; 
A tomb which still shall guard the dead 

Tho' crery earthlier trace be flown, 
A tomb o'er which the weeds that love 

Decay>-their wild luxuriance wreathe I 
The cold and callous stone above — 

And only thou and death beneath. 

From UnpublM^ Poemt by ■ 



THE HISTORY OF SIR REGINALD GLANVILLE. 

"You remember ray character at school — the 
difficulty mth which you drew me from the 
visionary and abstracted loneliness which, even at 
that time, was more consonant to my taste, than 
all the sports and society resorted to by other 
boys— and the deep, and, to you, inexplicable de- 

H 2 
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light with which I returned to my reveries and 
solitude again. That character has continued 
through life the some ; circumstances have 
strengthened, not altered it. So has it been 
with you ; the Lemper, the habits, the tastes, so 
strongly contrasted with mine in boyhood, have 
lost nothing of thai contrast. Your ardour for the 
various ambition of life is still the antipodeE to mj 
indifference ; your daring, restless, thoughtful, r^ 
solution in the pursuit, still shames my indolence 
and abstraction. You arc still the votary of the 
world, but will become its conqueror — I its fugi- 
tive — and shall die its victim. 

"After we parted at school, I went for a short 
time to a tutor's in shire. Of this place I 

soon grew weary ; and ray father's death leaving 
me in a great measure at my own disposal, I lost 
no time in leaving it. I was seized with that 
mania for travel common enough to all persons of 
my youth and disposition. My mother allowed 
an almost unlimited command over the fortune 
hereafter to be my own ; and, yielding to my 
wishes, rather than her fears, she suffered me, at 
the age of eighteen, to set out for the Continent 
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alone. Perhaps the quiet and reserve of my cha- 
racter made her think me less exposetl to the 
dangers of youth, than if I had been of a more 
active and versatile temper. This is no uncom- 
^^^ mon mistake; a serious and contemplative dispo- 
^^K dtion is, however, often the worst formed to acquire 
^^^K Kadily the knowledge of the world, and always the 
^^H tfiost calculated to suffer deeply from the expe- 
^^^B rience. 

^^H " I took up my residence for some time at Spa. 

^^^Kll is, you know, perhaps, a place dull enough to 

^^B make gambling the only amusement ; every one 

played — and I did not escape the contagion ; nor 

did I wish it : for, like the minister Godolphin, I 

Iioved gaming for its own sake, because it was a sub- 
stitute for conversation. This habit brought me 
jKquainted with Mr. Tyrrell, who was then staying 
M Spa ; he had not, at that time, quite dissipated 
bis fortune, but was d^ly progressing to so de- 
sirable a consummation. A gambler's acqualnt- 
BDce is readily made, and easily kept, provided you 
gamble too. 

" We became as intimate as the reserve of niy 
I habits ever suffered mc to become with anyone; 
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but you. He was many years older than me — 
had seen a great deal of the wcurld — ^had mixed 
much in its best societies, and, at that time, what- 
ever was the ffrossiiretS of his mind, had little of 
the coarseness of manner which very soon after- 
wards distinguished him ; evil communication 
works rapidly in its results. Our acquaintance 
was, therefore, natural enough, especially when it 
is considered that my purse was entirely at hit 
disposal — for borrowing is twice blessed, in him 
that takes and him that gives — the receiver be- 
comes complaisant and conceding, and the lender 
thinks favourably of one he has obliged. 

^' We parted at Spa, under a mutual promise to 
write. I forget if this promise was kept — probably 
not ; we were not, however, the worse friends for 
being bad correspondents. I continued my travels 
for about another year ; I then returned to Eng- 
land, the; same melancholy and dreaming enthuaast 
as before. It is true that we are the creatures of 
circumstances ; but circumstances are also, in a 
great measure, the creatures of tis. I mean, they 
receive their colour fix)m the previous bent of our 
own minds ; what raises one would depress anothert 
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rmnd what vitiates my ueighbour might correct me. 
[• Thus the experience of the world makes soige 
I persons more worldly — others more abstracted, and 
I the indulgence of the senses becomes a violence 
\ to one mind, and a second nature to another. As 
r me, I had tasted all the pleasures youth and 
L^ulence cod purchase, aod was more averse to 
Ptfiem than ever. I had mixed with many varieties 
ft'llf men — I was still more rivetted to the motwtony 

" 1 cannot hope, while I mention these pceu- 
1 parities, that I am a very uncommon character ; 1 
l-Iielieve the present age has produced many such. 
I Some time hence, it will be a curious inquiry to 
I ascertain the causes of that acute and sensitive mbr- 
I bidity of mind, which has been, and still is, so. epi- 
demic a disease. Vou know me well enough to 
believe, that I am uot fond of the cant of assuming 
an artificial character, or of creating a ficthious 
U^terest ; and I am far from wishing to impose 
^Vpon you a malady of constitution for a dignity 
of mind. You must pardon my prolixity. , I 
own that it is very painful to me to come to the 
I main part of my confessions, and I am endeavour- 
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ing to prepare myeclf by lingeriog over the pp»- ] 
lude." 

Glanville paused here for a few moments. Ib \ 
s)»te of the sententious coolness with which he j 
pretended to speak, I saw tliat he was powerfully j 
and painfully affected. 

" Well," he continued, '* to resume the thread of I 
my narrative ; after I had stayed some weeks with I 
my mother and sister, I took advantage of their I 
departure for the continent, and resolved to make I 
a tour through England. Rich people, and I have I 
always been very rich, get exceedingly tired of tfael 
embarrassment of their riches. I seized witll^^ 
delight at the idea of travelling without carria| 
and servants ; I took merely a favourite horse, and 1 
the black dog, poor Terror, which you see ncnri 
at my feet. 

" The day I commenced this plan wag to me 
the epoch of a new and terrible existence. How. 
ever, you must pardon tne if I am not here suffi- 
ciently diffuse. Suffice it, that I became acquainted 
with a being whom, for the first and only time in 
my life, I loved ! This miniature attempts to ex- 
press her likeness ; the initials at the back, inter- 
woren with my own, ore hers." 
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" Yes," said I, incautiously, " they are the 
initials of Gertrude Douglas." 

*' What !" cried Glanville, in a loud tone, which 
he instantly checked, and continued in an indrawn, 
muttered whisper : " How long is it since I heard 
tbat name ! and now — now — " he broke off ab- 
ruptly, and then said, with a calmer voice, " I know 
not how yoii have learnt her name ; perhaps you 
will explain ?" 

" From Thornton," said I. 

" And has he told you more?" cried Gianville, 
as if gasping for breath — the " history — the dread- 
ful " 

" Not a word," said 1, hastily ; " he was with me 
vhen I found the picture, and he explained the 
initials." 

" It ia well !" answered Gianville, recovering 
himself; " you will see presently if I Jiave reason 
to love that those foul and sordid lips should pro- 
fane the story I am about to relate. Gertrude was 
an only daughter; though of gentle blood, she was 
no match for me, either in rank or fortune. Did I 
say just now that the world had not altered me ? 
See my folly ; one year before I saw her, and I 
H 3 
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should not have thought her^ but myself honcvireA 
by a marriage ; — twelve little months had sufficed to 
-•God forgive me ! I took advantage of her love— 
her youth — her innocence^ she fled with me — but 
not to the altar /" 

Again Glanviile paused, and again, by a violent 
effort, conquered his emotion, and proceeded : 

*^ Never let vice be done by halves — ^never let a 
man invest all his purer affections in the woman he 
ruins — never let him cherish the kindness, if he 
gratifies the selfishness, of his heart. A profligate, 
who really loves his victim, is one of the most 
wretched of beings. In spite of my successful and 
triumphant passion — in spite of the delirium of the 
first intoxication of possession, and of the better and 
deeper delight of a reciprocity of thought — feeling, 
sympathy, for the first time, found ; — in the midst 
of all the luxuries my wealth could produce, and of 
the voluptuous and sprvng-like hues with which 
youth, health, and first love, clothe the earth which 
the loved one treads, and the air which she inhales : 
in spite of these, in spite of all, I was any thing 
but happy. If Gertrude's cheek seemed a shade 
more pale, or her eye less bright, I rememberedi 
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the sacriiice she had made me, and believed that 
she feU it too. It was in vain, thai, with the tender 
and generous devotion — never found but in woman 
— «he assured me that my love was a recompense 
for dl; the more touching was her tenderness, 
the more poignant my remorse. I never loved 
but her; I have never, therefore, entered into the 
common-place of passion, and I cannot, even to 
tliis day, look upon her sex as ours do in general. 
I thought, I think bo still, that ingratitude to a 
woman is often a more odious offence — I am sure 
it contains a more painful penalty — than ingratitude 
to a man. But enough of this; if you know me, 
you can penetrate the nature of my feelings — if not, 
it is in vain to expect your sympathy. 
- " I never loved living long in one place. We 
travelled over the greater part of England and 
France. What must be the enchantment of love, 
when accompanied with innocence and joy, when, 
even in sin, in remorse, in grief, it brings us a rap- 
ture to which all other things are tame. Oh ! those 
were moments steeped in the very elixir of life; 
overflowing with the hoarded fondness and sympa- 
I tbies of hearts too full for words, and yet too 
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o^taied for silence, when we journeyed alon^ j 
and at night, and as the shadows and stillness of thtt- 1 
waning hours gathered round us, drew closer to 
each other, and concentrated this breatliiog world 
in the deep and embracing sentiment of our mutual 
lovel It was then that I laid my burning temples 
on her bosom, and felt, while my hand clasped 
her's, that my visions were realized, and my wao- 
dering spirit had sunk unto its rest. I 

" I remember well that, one night, we were 
travelling through one of the most beautiful parts 
of England; it was in the very height and flush 
of summer, and the moon (what scene of lovp — 
whether in reality, or romance — has any thing of 
tenderness, or passion, or divinity, where her light 
is not !) Med the intense skies of June with her pre- 1 
aence, and cast a sadder and paler beauty over Ger- 
trude's cheek. She was always of a melancholy 
and despondent temper ; perhaps, for that reason, she 
was more congenial to ray own ; and when I gazed 
upon lier that night, X was not surprised to see her 
eyes tiLed with tears. " You will laugh at me 
$he said, as I kissed them off, and inquired in 
the cause ; " but I feel a presentiment that I ca 
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not shake off; it tells me that you will travel this 
load again before many months are past, and that 
I shall not be with you, perhaps not upon the 
earth." She was right in all her foreboding, but 
the suggestion of her death ; — that came later. 

" We took up our residence for some time at a 
beautiful situation, a short distance from a small 
watering place. Here, to my great surprise, I met 
with Tyrrell- He had come there partly to see a 
relation from whom he had some expectations, and 
partly to recruit his health, which was much broken 
by his irregularities and excesses. I could not i^e- 
fuse to renew my old acquaintance with him, and, 
indeed, 1 thought him too much of a man of the 
world, and of society, to feel with him that parti- 
cular delicacy, in regard to Gertrude, which made 
me in general shun all intercourse with my former 
friends. He was in great pecuniary embarrassment 
— much more deeply so than I then imagined; fori 
believed the embarrassment to be only temporary. 
However,mypurae was then, as before, at his dispo- 
sal, and he did not scruple toavail himself very largely 
of my offers. He came frequently to our house ; and 
poor Gertrude, who thought I had, for her sake. 
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made a real sacrifice in renouncing my acquaint- 
ance, endeavoured to conquer her usual diffidence, 
and that more painful feeling than diffidence, natu- 
ral to her station, and even to affect a pleasure in 
the society of my friend, which she was very far 
from feeling. 

" I was detained at for several weeks by 

Grertrude's confinement. The child— happy being ! 
-—died a week after its birth. Gertrude was still 
in bed, and unable to leave it, when I received a 
letter from Ellen, to say, that my mother was 
then staying at Toulouse, and dangerously ill ; if 
I wished once more to see her, Ellen besought me 
to lose no time in setting off for the continent. You 
may imagine my situation, or rather you cannot, 
for you cannot conceive the smallest particle of 
that intense love I bore to Gertrude. To you — to 
any other man, it might seem no extraordinary 
hardship to leave her even for an uncertain period 
— to me it was like tearing away the very life from 
my heart. 

** I procured her a sort of half companion, and 
half nurse ; I provided for her every thing that 
the most anxious and fearful love could suggest ; 
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and with a mind full of forebodings too darkly to 
be realized hereafter, I hastened to tlie nearest scft- 
port, and set sail for France. 

" When I arrived at Toulouse my mother waa 
much better, but still in a very uncertain and dan* 
gerous state of health. 1 stayed with iier for more 
than a mnnth, during which time every post 
brought me a line from Gertrude, and bore back 
a message from 'my heart to her's' in return. 
This was no mean consolation, more especially 
vhen each letter spoke of increasing health and 
strength. At the month's end, I was preparing to 
return — my mother was slowly recovering, and I 
no longer had any fears on her account ; but, 
there are links in our destiny fearfully interwoven 
with each other, and ending only in the anguish 
of our ultimate doom. The day before that 
fixed for my departure, I had been into a house 
where an epidemic disease raged ; that night I 
complained of oppressive and deadly illness^ 
before morning I was in a high fever. 

" During the time I waa sensible of my state, 

I wrote constantly to Gertrude, and carefully con- 

[ cealed my illness; but for several days I waa 
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delirious. When I recovered I called eagerly for 
my letters— (ftere jeere rtonc — nme ! I could not 
believe I was yet awake ; but days still passed on, 
and not a line from England — from Gertrude. 
The instant I was able, 1 insisted upon putting 
horses to my carriage ; I could bear no longer the 
torture of my suspense. By the most rapid jour- 
neya my debility would allow me to bear, I arrived 

in England. I travelled down to by tl 

same road that I had gone over with her; th^ 
words of her foreboding, at that time, sunk like 
ice into my heart, ' You will travel this road 
again before many months are past, and I shall 
not be with you : perhaps, I shall not be upon 
the earth.' At that thought I could have called 
unto the grave to open for me. Her unaccouiit 
able and lengthened silence, in spite of all 
urgency and entreaties of my letters for a reply] 
filled me with presentiments the most fearful. 01 
God — oh, God, ihey were nothing lo the truth I 

" At last I arrived at ; my carrJaj 

stopped at the very house — ^my whole frame was 
perfectly frozen with dread — I trembled from 
limb to limb — the ice of a thousand winters seemed 
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curdling through my blood. The bell rung — once, 
twice — no answer. I would have leaped out of , 
the carriage — I would have forced an entrance, 
but I was unable to move. A man fettered and 
spell-bound by an incubus, is less helpless than 
I was. At last, an old female I had never seen 
before, appeared. 

"'Where ia she? How!' I could utter no 
more — my eyes were fixed upon the inquisitive 
and frightened countenance opposite to my own. 
Those eyes, I thought, might have said all that 
my lips could not ; I was deceived — the old wo- 
man understood me no more than I did her ; 
another person appeared — I recognized the face — 
it was that of a girl, who had been one of our 
attendants. Will you believe, that at that sight, 
the sight of one 1 had seen before, and could asso- 
ciate with the remembrance of the breathing, the 
living, the present Gertrude, a thrill of joy flashed 
across me — my fears seemed to vanish — my spell 



" I sprung from the carriage ; I caught the girl 
by the robe. 'Your mistress,' said I, 'your 
mistress — she is well — she is alive— speak, speak ?' 
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The girl shrieked out ; my eagerness, and, per- 
hapsy my emaciated and altered appearance, terri- 
fied her ; but she had the strong nerves of youth, 
and was soon re-assured. She requested me to 
step in, and she would tell me all. My wife 
(Gertrude always went by that name), wm alive, 
and, she believed, well, but she had left that place 
some weeks since. Trembling, and still fearful, 
but, comparatively, in Heaven, to my former 
agony, I followed the girl and the old woman 
into the house. 

** The former got me some water, * Now,* 
said I, when I had drank a long and hearty 
draught, * 1 am ready to hear all — my wife has 
left this house, you say — for what place ?' The 
girl hesitated and looked down ; the old woman, 
who was somewhat deaf, and did not rightly un- 
derstand my questions, or the nature of the per- 
sonal interest I had in the reply, answered,^ — 

* What does the gentleman want ? the poor young 
lady who was last here ? Lord help her !' 

" * What of her ?' I called out, in a new alarm. 

* What of her ? Where has she gone ? Who 
took her away ?' 
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" * Who took her ?' mumbled the old woman, 
fretful at my impatient tone; 'Who took her? ] 
whtfy the mad doctor, to be sure!' 

" I heard no more ; my frame could support no I 
longer the agonies my mind had undergone ; 1 fell | 
lifeless on the ground. 

" When I recovered, it was in the dead of night. 
I was in bed, the old woman and the girl were at 
my side. I rose slovvly and calmly. You know, 
all men who have ever suffered much, know the 
strange anomalies of despair — the quiet of our 
veriest anguish. Deceived by my bearing, I 
learned, by degrees, from my attendants, that Ger- 
trude had some weeks since betrayed sudden symp- 
toms of insanity j that these, in a very few hours, 
arose to an alarming pilch. — From some reason the 
woman could not explain, she had, a short time 
before, discarded the companion I had left with 
her; she was, therefore, alone among servants. 
They sent for the ignorant practitioners of the 
place; they tried their nostrums without success; 
her madness increased ; her attendants, with that 
superstitious horror of insanity, common to the 
lower classes, became more and more violendy 
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alarmed ; the landlady insisted on her retnoTaTri 
and — and— I told you, Pelham — I told you— they I 
sent her away — sent her to a madhouse f All 
this I listened to! — all! -aye, and patiently.' I 
noted down the address of her present abode; it 
was about the distance of twenty miles from 
'■-■■ — ■■ I ordered fresh horses and set off imme- 
diately. 

" I arrived there at day-break. It was a larj 
old bouse, which, like a French hotel, seemed 
have no viable door ; dark and gloomy, the pile 
appeared worthy of the purpose to which it was 
devoted. It was a long time before we arousedi 
any one to answer our call ; at length, I was usb-' 
ered into a small parlour — how minutely I remem- 
ber every article in the room ; what varieties there 
are in the extreme pas.sions ! sometimes the same 
feeling will deaden gII the senses— sometimi 
render them a hundred fold more acute 

" At last, a man of a smiling and rosy aspect 
appeared. He pointed to a chair — rubbed his 
hands — and begged me to unfold my business ; 
few words sufficed to do that. I requested to see 
his patient; 1 demanded by what authoilty she 
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f had been put under his care. The man's face 
altered. He was but httle pleased with the nature 
of my viait. ' The lady,' he said, coolly, ' had 
been entrusted to his care, with an adequate remu- 
neration, by Mr. Tyrrell ; without that gentleman's 
permission he could not think even of suffering me 
to see her. I controlled my passion ; I knew 
•omething, if not of the nature of piivate mad- 
houses, at least of that of mankind. I claimed his 
patient as my wife ; I expressed myself obliged by 
his care, and begged his acceptance of a further 
remuneration, which I tendered, and which was 
eagerly accepted. The way was now cleared — there 
is no hell to which a golden branch will not win 
your admittance. 

" The man detained me no longer ; he hastened 
to lead the way. We passed through various long 
passages ; sometimes the low moan of pain and 
weakness came upon my ear— sometimes the con- 
fused murmur of the idiot's drivelling soliloquy. 
From one passage, at right angles with the one 
through which we proceeded, came a fierce and 
thrilling shriek ; it sunk at once into silence— 
perltapa by the lash ! 
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" We were now in a different department "311 
building — all was silence — hushed deep — breath, 
less: this seemed to roe more awful than the te^j 
rible sounds I had just heard. My guide w 
slowly on, sometimes breakmg the stillness of 
dim gallery by the jingle of his keys — soroetimi 
by a muttered panegyric on himself and his huim4 
nily. I neither heeded nor answered him. 

" We read in the annals of the Inquisition, of 
every limb, nerve, sinew of the victim, being so 
nicely and accurately strained to their utmost, that 
the frame would not bear the adilitional screwing 
of a single hair breadth. Such seemed my stat 
We came to a small door, at the right hand 
was the last but one in the passage. We paused 
before it. 'Stop,' said I, 'for one moment:' 
and I was so faint and sick at heart, that I leaned 
against the wall to recover myself, before I let him 
open the door; when he did, it was a greater 
relief than I can express, to see that all was utterly 
dark. * Wait, Sir,' said the guide, as he entered ; 
and a sullen noise told me that he was unbarring 
the heavy shutter. 

" Slowly the grey cold light of the muming 
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broke in : a dark figure was stielched upon a 
ifretched bed, at the far end of the room. She 
n^sed herself at the sound. She turned her face to- 
vards me ; I did not fall, nor faint, nor shriek ; I 
atood motionless, as if fixed into stone ; and yet it 
vas Gertrude upon whom I gazed ! Oh, Heaven ! 
W^o but myself could have recognized her F Her 
cbeek was as the cheek of the dead — the hueless 
skin clung to the bone — the eye was dull and 
glassy for one moment, the next it became terribly 
«nd preternaturally bright — but not with the ray 
of intellect, or consciousness, or recognition. She 
looted long and hard at me ; a voice, hollow and 
broken, but which still penetrated my heart, came 
forth through the wan lips, that scarcely moved 
with the exertion. ' I am very cold,' it said — 

but if I complain, you will beat me.' She feU 
down again upon the bed, and hid her face. 

My guide, who was leaning carelessly by the 
window, turned to me with a sort of smirk — 

This is her way, Sir,' he said ; * her madness 
is of a very singular description : we have not, as 
yet, been able to discover how far it extends ; 
lometimcs sbe seems conscious of the past, some- 
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times utterly oblivious of every thing ; for days 
she IB perfectly silent, or, at least, says nothing 
more than you have just heard ; but, at times, she 
raves so violently, that — that — but I never use 
force where it can be helped.' 

" I looked at the man, but I could uot answer, 
unless I had torn bim to pieces on the spot. I 
turned away hastily from the room ; but I did not 
quit the house without Gertrude — I placed her in 
the carriage, by my side — notwithstanding all the 
protestations and fears of the keeper : these were 
readily silenced by the sum I gave bim ; it was 
large enough to have liberated half his household, 
la fact, I gathered from bis conversation, that 
Tyrrell bad spoken of Gertrude as an unhappy 
female whom he himself had seduced, and would 
now be rid of. I thank you, Pelham, for that 
frown, but keep your indignation till a fitter season 
for it. 

■' I took mi/ victim, for I then regarded her as 
such, to a secluded and lonely spot : I procured 
for her whatever advice England could afford ; all 
was in vain. Night and day I was by her side, but 
ihe never, for a moment, seemed to recollect me: 
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yet wei'e there times of fierce and overpowering 
lirinm, when my name was uttered 
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tures as absent, though not present, were recalled 
and dwelt upon with all the minuteness of the most 
faithful detail ; and I knelt by her in all those mo- 
ments, when no other human being was near, and 
clasped her wan hand, and wiped the dew from her 
forehead, and gazed upon lier convulsed and chang- 
ing face, and called upon her in a voice which could 
once have allayed her wildest emotions; and had 
the agony of seeing her eye dwell upon me with 
the most estranged indifference and the moat vehe- 
ment and fearful aversion. But ever and anon, 
she uttered words which chilled the very marrow 
of my bones ; words which I would not, dared 
not believe, had any meaning or method in tlieir 
madness— but which entered into my own brain, 
and preyed there like the devouring of a fire. 
There ivas a truth in those ravings — a reason in 
that incoherence— and my cup was not yet full, 

" At last, one physician, who appeared to me to 
have more knowledge than the rest of the myste- 
rious workings of her dreadful disease, advised me 
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to take her to the scenes of her first childhood : 
^ Those scenes^' said he, justly, ^ are ia all stages 
of life, the most fondly rememhered ; and I haYe 
noted, that in many cases of insanity, places are 
easier recalled than persons : perhaps, if we can 
once awaken one link in the chain, it will com- 
municate to the rest/ 

<< I took this advice, and set off to Norfolk. 
Her early home was not many miles distant from 
the churchyard where you once met me, and in 
that churchyard her mother was buried. She had 
died before Gertrude's flight; the father's death 
had followed it : perhaps my suffsrings were a just 
retribution. The house had gone into other hands, 
an4 I had no difficulty in enga^ng it. Thank 
Heaven, I was spared the pain of seeing any of 
Gertrude's relations. 

" It wfts night when we moved to the house. 
I had placed within the room where she used to 
sleep, all the furniture and books, with which it 
appeared, from my inquiries, to have been formedy 
filled. We laid her in the bed that had hel4 that 
faded and altered form, in its freshest and purest 
years^ I shrouded myself in one comer of the 
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rooni» and counted the dull minutes till the day- 
light dawned. I pass over the detail of my recital — 
the elEperiment partially succeeded — would to God 
that it had not ! would that she had gone down to 
ber grave with her dreadful secret unrepealed ! 
would — ^but— " 

Here 61anville*s voice faiJed hifta, and there was 
a brief silence before he recommenced. 

^* Gertrude now had many lucid intervals ; but 
these my presence were always sufficient to change 
into a delirious ravings even more incoherent than 
her insanity had ever yet been. She would fly 
from me with the most fearful cries, bury her face 
in her hands, and seem like one oppressed and 
haunted by a supernatural visitatioD, as long as I 
remained in the room ; the moment I left her, she 
began, though slowly, to recover. 

*^ This was to me the bitterest affliction of all — 
to be forbidden to nurse, to cherish, to tend her, 
wiu like taking from me my last hope ! But little 
can the thoughtless oc the worldly dream of the 
depths of a real love; I used to wait all day by 
her door, and it was luxury enough to me to catch 
ber accents^ or hear her move, or sigh, asc even 
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weep ; and all night, when she could not know of 
my presence, 1 used to lie down by her bedside ; 
and when I sank into a short and convulsed sleep, 
I saw her once more, in my brief and fleetin^^ 
dreams, in all the devoted k)ve, and glowing beauty,^ 
which had once constituted the whole of my hap»J 
pincss, and mt/ world. 

" One day I had been called from my post bjf ] 
her deor. They came to me hastily — she wai 
strong convulsions. I flew up stairs, and supporte4 J 
her in my arms till the fits had ceased : we theftJ 
placed her in bed ; she never rose from it again.^ J 
but on that bt^ of death, the words, as well as the J 
cause, of her former insanity, were explained — the J 
mystery was unravelled. 

" It was a still and breathless night. The mooDy.| 
which was at its decrease, came through the half- 
closed shutters, and beneath its solemn and eternal 
light, she yielded to my entreaties, and revealed 
all. The man — my friend — Tyrrell — had polluted 
her ear with his addresses, and wlien forbidden the 
house, had bribed the woman I had left with her, 
to convey his letters — she was discharged — but 
Tyrrell was no ordinary villain ; he entered the bouse , 
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bae evening, when no one bul Gertrude was there 
, — Come near me, Felham — nearer — bend down 
your ear — he used force, violence I That night 
Gertrude's senses deserted her— you know thereat. 

" The moment that I gathered, from Gertrude's 
broken sentences, their meaning, that moment the 
demon entered into my sout. All human feelings 
seemed to fly from my heart ; it shrunk into one 
burning, and thirsty, and fiery want — that was for 
revenge. I would have sprung from the bedside, 
but Gertrude's hand clung to me, and detained me ; 
the damp, chill grasp, grew colder and colder — it 
ceased — the hand fell — I turned — one slight, but 
awful shudder, went over that face, mode yet more 
wan, by the light of the waning and ghastly moon 
— one convulsion shook the limbs — one murmur 
passed the falling and hueless lips. I cannot tell 
you the rest — you know — you can guess it. 

" That day week we buried her in the lonely 
churchyard — where she had, in her lucid moments, 
wished to lie — by the side of her mother. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



I breathed. 
Bat not the breath of human life , 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed. 
And Btuog my every thought to strife. 

The Giaour. 



'* Thank heaven, the most painful part of ray 
story is at an end. You will now be able to account 

for our meeting in the churchyard at ^. I 

secured myself a lodging at a cottage not far from 
the spot which held Gertrude's remains. Night 
after night I wandered to that lonely place, and 
longed for a couch beside the sleeper, whom I 
mourned in the selfishness of my soul. I prostrat- 
ed myself on the mound ; I humbled myself to 
tears. In the overflowing anguish of my heart I 
forgot all that had aroused its stormier passions 
into life. Revenge, hatred, all vanished. I lifted 
up my face to the tender heavens \ I called aloud 
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[ to the silent and placid air; and when I turned 
again to that unconscious mound, T thought of 
aothing but the sweetness of our early love and 
the bitlemeBs of her early death. It was in such 
moments that your footstep broke upon my grief — 
the instant others had aeen me— other eyes pene- 
trated the sanctity of my regret ; from that instant, 
whatever was more soft and holy in the passions 
and darkness of my mind seemed to vanish away like 
a scroll. I again returned to the intense and with- 
ering remembrance which was henceforward to 
make the very key and pivot of my existence. 
•I again recalled the last night of trertrude's 
'-life; I again shuddered at the low, muimured 
sounds, whose dreadful sense broke slowly upon 
my soul, I again felt the cold — cold, slimy grasp 
of thoSe wan and dying lingers ; and I again 
nerved my heart to an iron strength, and vowed 
deep, deep-rooted, endless, implacable revenge, 

" The morning after the night you saw nie, I 
left my abode. I went to London, and attempted 
to methodize my plans of vengeance. The first 
thing to discover, was Tyrrell's present residence. 
By accident, I heard he was at Paris, and within 
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two hours of receiving ihe intellig^ice, I set oS 
for that city. On arriving there, the habits of the 
gambler soon discovered him to my search. I saw 
him one night at a hell. He vras evidently in disfi 
tressed circumstances, and the fortune of the tabla' 
was against him. Unperceived by him, I feasted 
eyes on his changing countenance, as those deai 
and wearing transitions of feeling, only to be proi^' 
duced by the gaming-table, passed over it. While I 
gazed upon him, a thought of more exquisite and le- 
fined revenge, than liad yet occurred to me, Hashed 
upon my mind. Occupied with the ideas it gave 
rise to, I went into the adjoining room, which wi 
quite empty. There I seated myself, and endi 
voured to developo, more fully, the rude and 
perfect outline of my scheme. 

" The arch tempter favoured me with a trusty 
coadjutor in my designs. I was lost in a reverie, 
when I heard myself accosted by name. I looked 
up, and beheld a man whom I had often seen with 

Tyrrell, both at Spa, and ■ ■ (the watering piticf 

where, with Gertrude, 1 had met the latt 
was a person of low birth and character 
teemed, from liis love of coarse humour. 
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gor.enterpriKG, a man of infinite parts — a sort of 
Yorick— by the set most coHgenial to Tyrrell's 
tastes. By this undue reputation, and the levft- 
ling habit of gaining, to which he was addicted, 
he was raised, in certain societies, much above his 
proper rank : need I say that this man was Thoni- 
ton. I was but slightly acquainted with him ; 
however, he accosted me cordially, and endeavoured 
to draw me into conversation. 

" * Have you seen Tyrrell ?' said he ; * he is at 
it again ; what's bred in the bone, you know, &c.' 
I turned pale with the mention of Tyrrell's name, 
and replied very laconically, to what purpose, I 
forget. — ' Ah ! ah !' rejoined Thornton, eyeing 
me with an air of impertinent familiarity — ' I see 
you have not for^ven him ; he played you but a 

shabby trick at ; seduced your mistress, or 

something of that sort ; he told me all about it: 
pray, how is the poor girl now- ?' 

'* I made no reply ; I sunk down and gasped 
for breath. All I had suffered, seemed nothing 
to the indignity I then endured, She^-she — who 
had once been my pride — my honour — life — to be 
s ipoken of —and . T could not pursue t 
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idea. I rose hastily, looked at Thornton with a 
glance, which might have abashed a man less 
shameless and callous than himself, and left the 
room. 

'^ That night, as I tossed restless and feverish 
on my bed of thorns, I saw how useful Thornton 
might be to me in the prosecution of the scheme 
I had entered into; and the next morning I 
sought him out, and purchased (no very difficult 
matter) both his secrecy and his assistance. My 
plan of vengeance, to one who had seen and ob- 
served less of the varieties of human nature than 
you have done, might seem far-fetched and unna- 
tural ; for while the superficial are ready to allow 
eccentricity as natural in the coolness of ordinary 
life, they never suppose it can exist in the heat of 
the passions — as if, in such moments, any thing 
was ever considered absurd in the means which 
was favourable to the end. Were the secrets of 
one passionate and irregulated heart laid bare, 
there would be more romance in them, than in all 
the fables which we turn from with incredulity 
and disdain, as exaggerated and overdrawn. 

" Among the thousand schemes for retribution 



L which had chaccd each other across my mind, tlie 



Meatli of my victim ^ 
[Death, indeed — llie 



inly the uUerlor object. 



pang 



of one moment- 



-ap- 
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peared to me but very feeble justice for the life 

of lingering and restless anguish, to wliich liis 

treachery had condemned Trie ; but m»/ penance, my 

doom, I could have forgiven : it was tlic fate of 

. ft more innocent and injured beinj;, which irritated 

land fed the sting and the venom of my rc\*enge — 

(that revenge, no ordinary punishment could ap- 

If fanaticism can only be satisfied by 

p^e rack and the flames, you may readily conceive 

alike unappeasable fury, in a hatred so deadly, so 

concentrated, and so just as mine — and if fana- 

Iticism persuades itself into a virtue, so also did 
^y hatred. 
, " The scheme which I resolved upon was, to 
attach Tyrrell more and more to the gaming-table, 
to he present at his infatuation, to feast my eyes 
upon the feverish intensity of his suspense — to 
Sreduce him, step by step, to the lowesi abyss of 
poverty— to glut my soid with the abjectness and 
humiliation of bis penury — to strip him of all aid, 
consolation, sympathy, and friendship — to follow 
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biiD> unseen, to bis wretched and squalid home — 
to mark the struggles of the craving nature with 
the loathing pride — and, finally, to watch the frame 
wear, the eye sink, the lip grow livid, and all the 
terrible and torturing progress of gnawing want, 
to utter starvation. Then, in that last state, but 
not before, I might reveal myself— stand by the 
hopeless and succourless bed of death — shriek out 
in the dizzy ear a name, which could treble the 
horrors of remembrance — snatch from the strug- 
gling and agonizing conscience the last plank, the 
last straw, to which, in its madness, it could cling, 
and blacken the shadows of departing life, by 
opening to the shuddering sense the threshold of 
an impatient and yawning helL 

" Hurried away by the unhallowed fever of these 
projects, I thought of nothing but their accom- 
plishment. I employed Thornton, who still main- 
tained his intimacy with Tyrrell, to decoy him 
more and more to the gambling house ; and as the 
unequal chances of the public table were not rapid 
enough in their termination to consummate the 
ruin even of an impetuous and vehement gamester, 
like Tyrrell, so soon as my impatience desired, 
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Thornton took every opportunity of engaging hin 
in private play, and accelerating my object by the 
unlawful arts of which he was master. My enemy 
was every day approaching the farthest verge oS J 
ruin ; near relations he had none, all his distanfal 
ones he had disobliged ; all his friends, and even 
his acquaintance he had fatigued by his impor- 
nity, or disgusted by his conduct. In the whole 
world there seemed not a being who would stretch 
forth a helping hand to save him from the total 
and pennyleia beggary to which he was hope. _ 
lessly advancing. Out of the wrecks of his former I 
property, and the generosity of former friends, 
whatever he had already wrung, had been im- 
mediately staked at the gaming house, and as 
immediately lost. 

" Perhaps this would not so soon have been the 
case, if Thornton had not artfully fed and sus- 
tained his expectations. He had been long 
employed by Tyrrell in a professional capacity, 
and he knew well all the gamester's domestic 
affairs ; and when he promised, should things come 
to the worst, to find some expedient to restore 
them, Tyrrell easily adopted so flattering a belief. 
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^^ Meanwhile^ I had taken the name and 
disguise under favour of which you met me at 
Paris, and Thornton had introduced me to Tyr- 
rell as a young Englishman of great wealth, and 
still greater inexperience. The gambler grasped 
eagerly at an acquaintance, which Thornton readily 
persuaded him he could turn to such account ; and 
I had thus every facility of marking, day by day, 
how my plot thickened, and my vengeance has- 
tened to its triumph. 

*^ This was not all. I said, there was not in the 
wide world a being who would have saved Tyr- 
rell from the fate he deserved and was approach- 
ing. I forgot, there was one that still clung to 
him with affection, and for whom he still seemed 
to harbour the better and purer feelings of less 
degraded and guilty times. This person (you 
will guess readily it was a woman), I made it my 
especial business and care to wean away from my 
prey ; I would not suffer him a consolation he had 
denied to me. I used all the arts of seduction to 
obtain the transfer of her affections. Whatever 
promises and vows — whether of love or wealth, 
could effect, were tried ; nor, at last, without sue- 
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cess — / triumphed. The woman became my slave. 
It was she who, whenever Tyrrell faltered in his 
course to destruction, combated his scruples, and 
urged on his reluctance ; it was she who informed 
roe minutely of his pitiful finances, and assisted, to 
her utmost, in expediting their decay. The still 
more bitter treachery of deserting him in his veriest 
want I reserved till the fittest occasion, and con- 
templated with a savage delight. 

'' I was embarrassed in my scheme by two cir- 
cumstances: first, Thornton's acquaintance with 
you ; and, secondly, Tyrrell's receipt (some time 
afterwards) of a very unexpected sum of two hun- 
dred pounds, in return for renouncing all further 
and possible claim on the purchasers of his estate. 
To the former, so far as it might interfere with my 
plans, or lead to my detection, yon must pardon 
me for having put a speedy termination ; the latter 
threw me into great consternation— for Tyrrell's 
first idea was to renounce the gaming table, and 
endeavour to live upon the trifling pittance he had 
acquired, as long as the utmost economy would 
permit. 

" This idea, Margaret, the woman I spoke of, 
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according to my inatructions, so artfully and sue- J 
cessfuUy combated, thut Tyrrell yielded to hill 
nattiral inclination, and returned once more lo the 1 
infatuRtioa of his favourite pursuit. However, \ 1 
had become restle^ly impntient for the termination J 
to this prefatory part of my revenge, and, accord- J 
ingly, Thornton and myself arranged tliat Tyrrell 1 
should be persuaded by the former to risk all, even 1 
to his very last farthing, in a private game with ' 
rae. Tyrrell, who believed he should readilj J 
recruit himself by my unskiifulness in the game, j 
fell easily into the snare ; and on the second night ' 
of our engagement, he not only had lost the whole 
of his remaining pittance, but had signed bonds 
owning to a debt of far greater amount than he, at 
that time, could ever even have dreamt of pos- 



" Flushed, heated, almost maddened with my 
triumph, I yielded to the exultation of the moment; 
I did not know you were so near — I discovered 
myself — you remember the scene. I went joy- 
fully home : and for the first time since Gertrude's 
death, I was happy; but there I imagined my ven- 
geance only would begin; I revelled in the burning 
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hope of marking the hunger and extremity that 
must ensue. The next day, when Tyrrell turned 



:ound. 



I his despair, for c 



V word of 



mentary ' 

comfort from the lips to which he believed, in the 
fond credulity of his heart, falsehood and treachery 
never came, his last earthly friend taunted and 
deserted him. Mark me, Petham, I was by, and 
heard her. 

" But here my power of retribution was to close: 
from the thirst still unslaked and unappeascd, the 
cop was abruptly snatched. Tyrrell disappeared — 
no one knew whither. I set Thornton's inquiries 
at work. A week afterwards he brought me word 
that Tyrrell had died in extreme want, and from 
very despair. W ill you credit, that at hearing this 
news, my first sensations were only rage and disap- 
pointment. True, he had died, died in all the 
misery my heart could wish, but / had not seen him 
die ; and the deatli-bed seemed to me robbed of 
its bitterest pang. 

" I know not to this day, though I have often 
questioned him, what interest Thornton had in de- 
ceiving me by this tale ; for my own part, I believe 
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that he himself was dec^Ted ;t certain it is (for I 
inquired) that a person, very much answering to 
Tyrreirs description, had perished in the state 
Thornton mentioned, and this might, therefore, in 
all probability, have misled him. 

" I left Paris, and returned, through Normandy, 
to England (where I remained some weeks) ; there 
we again met : but I think we did not meet till I 
had been persecuted by the insolence and impor- 
tunity of Thornton. The tools of our passions cut 
both ways; like the monarch, who employed strange 
beasts in his army, we find them less destructive to 
others than ourselves. But I was not of a temper to. 
brook the tauntings, or the encroachment of my 
own creature ; it had been with but an ill grace 
that I had endured his familiarity, when I abso* 
lutely required his services, much less could I 
suffer his intrusion when those services— services 
not of love, but hire — were no longer necessary. 
Thornton, like all persons of his stamp, has a low 
pride, which I was constantly offending. He had 
mixed with men, more than my equals in rank, on 

^ It seems (from subsequent investigation) that this was 
really the case. 
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a familiar footing, and he could ill brook the 
hantenr with which my disgnst at his character abso- 
hitelj constrained me to treat him. It is true, that 
the profuseness of my liberality was such, that the 
mean wretch stomached affronts for which he was 
so largely paid ; but with the cunning and mali- 
cious spite natural to him, he knew well how to 
repay them in kind. While he assisted, he afiected 
to ridicule my revenge ; and though he soon saw 
that he durst not, for his very life, breathe a syl- 
lable openly against Gertrude, or her memory, yet 
he contrived, by general remarks, and covert insi- 
nuations, to gall me to the very quick, and in the 
very tenderest point. Thus a deep and cordial 
antipathy to each other arose, and grew, and 
strengthened, till, I believe, like the fiends in hell, 
our mutual hatred became our common punish- 
ment. 

" No sooner had I returned to England, than 
I found him here, awaiting my arrival. He 
favoured me with frequent visits and requests for 
money. Although not possessed of any secret 
really important, affecting my character, he knew 
well, that he was possessed of one important to my 
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quiet; and he availed himself to the utmost of my 
strong and deep aversion even to the most de- 
licate recurrence to my loTe to Gertrude, and its 
unhallowed and disastrous termination. At length, 
however, he wearied me. I found that he was 
unking into the very dre^ and refuse of society, 
and I could not longer brook the idea of enduring 
his familiarity and feeding his vices. 

" I pass over any detail of my own feelings, 
as well as my outward and worldly history. Over 
my mind, a great change had passed ; I was no 
longer torn by violent and contending passions ; 
upon the tumultuous sea a dead and heavy torpor 
had fallen ; the very winds, necessary for health, 
had ceased ; and like the ocean, in the powerful 
sketch of ' Darkness,' 

• All stood still. J 

And. nothing tlirred within theii silent depths: ^B 

I slept on the abyss without a surge.' ^B 

One violent and engrossing passion is among the 
worst of all immoralities, for it leaves the mind too 
stagnant and exhausted for those activities and 
energies which constitute our real duties. How. 
ever, now that the tyrant feeling of my mind wag 
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removed, I endeavoured to shake off the apathy it 
had produced, and return to the various occupa- 
tions and business of life. Whatever could divert 
from my own dark memories, or give a 
I momentary motion to the stagnation of my mind, 
b I grasped at with the fondness and eagerness of a 
I child. Thus you found me, surrounding myself 
Lirith luxuries which palled upon my taste the in- 
^*tant that their novelty had passed ; now striving 
jfcr the vanity of literary fame; now, for the 
mptier baubles which riches could procure. At 
ne time I shrouded myself in my closet, and 
■brooded over the dogmas of the learned, and the 
Icrrors of the wise ; at another, I plunged into the 
lore engrossing and active pursuits of the living 
Hcrowd which rolled around me, and flattered my 
' heart, that amidst the applause of senators, and the 
whirlpool of affairs, I could lull to rest the voices of 
the past, and the spectre of the dead. 

' Whether these hopes were effectual, and the 
jggle not in vain, this haggard and wasting 
form, drooping day by day into the grave, can 
declare ; but I said I would not dwell long upon 
this jiart of my history, nor is it necessary, Of one 
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thing onljy nut connected with the main part of 
m J confesaiona^ it is right, for the sake of <Hie ten- 
der and guiltless being, that I should speak. 

'^ In the cold and friendless world with whkh I 
mixed, there was a heart whidi had years ago 
given itself wholly up to m& At that time I was 
ignorant of the gift I so little desa:ved9 or (for it 
was before I knew Grertrude) I might have returned 
it, and been saved years of crime and angnish. Since 
then, the person I allude to had married, and by the 
death of her hudband, was once m<»re free. Inti- 
mate with my family, and more especially with my 
sister, she now met me ccmstantly ; her compassion 
for the change she perceived in me, both in mind 
and person, was stronger than even her reserve, and 
this is the only reason why I speak of an attach- 
ment which ought otherwise to be concealed : I 
believe that you already understand to whom I 
allude, and since you have discovered her weakness, 
it is right that you should know also her virtue ; it 
is right that you should learn, that it was not in 
her the ftmtasy, or passion o£ a momei^, but along 
^ and secreted love ; that you should learn, that it was 
her pity and no unfeminine disregard to opinion 
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which betrayed her into imprudence, and that she 
iKy at thk momaiit, innocent of every thing, but the 
foUy of loving «i^. . 

*< I pass on to the time, when I discovered that 
I had been either intentionally, or unconsciously 
deceived, and that my enemy yet lived ! lived in 
honour^ prospeiity, and the world's Uessings. This 
information was like removing a barrier from a 
stream hitherto pent into quiet and restraint All 
the Bkormj thoughts, feeUngs, and passions so long 
at rest, rushed again into a terrible and tumultuous 
«^oit The newly formed stratum erf my mind 
was swept away, every thing seemed a wreck, a 
chaos, a convulsion of jarring elements ; but this 
is a trite and tame description of my feelings ; words 
would be but common-place to express the revul- 
sion which I experieiKed : yet • amidst all, there 
was one paramount and presiding thought, to 
which the rest were as atoms in the heap — the 
awakened thought of vengeance! and yet, how was 
it to be gratified ? 

" Placed as Tyrrell now was in the scale of so- 
ciety, every method of retribution but the one 
formerly rejected, seemed at an end. To that 
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one, therefore, weak and merciful as it appeared 
to me, I resorted — you look my challenge to 
Tyrrell — you remember his behaviour — Con- 
science doth indeed make cowai-ds of us all ! 
The letter inclosed to me in his to you, contmncd 
only the common-place argument urged so often by 
those who have injured us; viz. the reluctance of 
attempting our lives after having ruined our hap- 
piness. When I found that he had left London, 
my rage knew no bounds ; I was absolutely frantic 
witii indignation ;' the earth reeled before my eyes ; 
I was almost suffocated by the violence — the whirl- 
pool of my emotions. I gave myself no time to 
think, I wrote you a hurried line to acquaint you 
with my resolution, and left town in pursuit of in|i 4 
foe. M 

" I found that — atill addicted, though, I belierPj ■ 
not so madly as before, to his old amusements — he 
was in the neighbourhood of Newmarket, awaiting 
the races shortly to ensue. No sooner did I find 
his address, than I wrote him another challenge, 
still more forcibly and insultingly worded than the 
one you took. In this I said that his refusal was 
of no avail ; that I had sworn that my Vengeance 
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should overtake him ; and that, sooner or later, in 
the face of heaven and despite of hell, my oath 
should be fulfilled. Remember those words, PeU 
hatn, I shall refer to them hereafter. 

" Tyrrell's reply was short and contemptuous ; 
he affected to treat me as b madman. Perhaps 
(and I confess that the incoherence of my letter 
authorized such suspicion) he believed I rcaUy was 
one. He concluded by saying, that if he received 
more of my letters, he should shelter himself from 
my aggressions by the protection of the law. 

'* On receiving this reply, a stern, sullen, iron 
spirit entered into my bosom. I betrayed no ex- 
ternal mark of passion; I sat down in silence—I 
placed the letter and Gertrude's picture before me. 
There, still and motionless, I remained for hours, 
I remember well, I was awakened from my gloomy 
reverie by the clock, as it struck the first hour of 
the morning. At that lone and ominous sound, 
the associations of romance and dread which the 
&btes of our childhood connect with it, rushed 
coldly aud fearfully into my mind ; the damp dews 
broke out upon my forehead, and the blood cur- 
dled in my limbs. In that moment I knelt down and 
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vowed a frantic and deadly oath — whose words I 
would not dare now to repeat — that before three 
days expired, hell should no longer be cheated of 
its prey. I rose — I flung myself on my bed, and 
slept. 

^^ The next aay I left my abode. I purchased 
a strong and swift horse, and disguising myself 
from head to foot in a long horseman's cloak, I 
set off alone, locking in my heart the calm and cold 
conviction, that my oath should be kept. I placed, 
concealed in my dress, two pistols ; my intention 
was to follow Tyrrell wherever he went, till we 
could find ourselves alone, and without the chance 
of intrusion. It was then my determination to 
force him into a contest, and that no trembling of 
the hand, no error of the swimming sight might 
betray my purpose, to place foot to foot, and the 
mouth of each pistol almost to the very temple of 
each antagonist. Nor was I deterred for a moment 
from this resolution by the knowledge that my own 
death must be as certain as my victim^s. On the 
contrary, I looked forward to dying thus, and so 
baffling the more lingering, but not less sure, dis- 
ease, which was daily wasting me away, with the 
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same fierce, yet not unquiet delight with which 
men have rushed into battle, and sought out a 
death less bitter to them than life. 

"For two days, though I each day saw TyrreU, 
fate threw into my way no opportunity of execut- 
ing my design. The morning of the third came— <• 
Tyrrell was on the race ground : sure that he 
would remain there for some hours, I put up my 
wearied horse in the town, and sealing myself in an 
obscure comer of the course, was contented with 
watching, as the serpent does his victim, the 
distant motions of my enemy. Perhaps you can 
recollect passing a man seated on the ground, 
and robed in a horseman'^s cloak. I need not 
tell you that it was me whom you passed and 
accosted. I saw you ride by me; but the mo- 
ment you were gone, forgot the occurrence. I 
looked upon the rolling and distant crowd, as a 
child views the figures of the phantasmagoria, 
scarcely knowing if my eyes deceived me, feeling 
impressed with some stupifying and ghastly sensa- 
tion of dread, and cherishing the conviction that 
my life was not as the life of the creatures that 
passed before me. 

k2 
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" The day waued — 1 went back for my ftorse — 
I returned to the course, and keeping at a distance 
as little suspicious as poesible, followed the motions 
of Tyrrell. He went back to the town — rested there 
— repaired to a gaming table — stayed in it a short 
time — returned to his inn, and ordered his horse. 

" In all these motions I followed the object at 
my pursuit ; and my heart bounded with joy when 
I, at last, saw him set out alone, and in the advanc- 
ing twilight. I followed him till he left the main 
road- Now, I thought, was my time. I redoubled 
my pace, and had nearly reached him, when some 
horsemen appearing, constrained me again to 
slacken my pace. Various other similar inteiTuj^ 
tions occurred to delay my plot. At length all 
was undisturbed. I spurred my horse, and was 
nearly on the heels of my enemy, when I per- 
ceived him join another man — this was i/oii — 
I clenched my teeth, and drew my breath, as I 
once more retreated to a distance. In a short time 
two men passed me, and I found, that owing to 
some accident on the road, they stopped to assist 
you. It appears by your evidence on a subsequent 
event, that these men were Thornton and his friend 
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Dawson ; at the time, they passed too rapidly, and 
I was too much occupied in my own dark thoughts, 
to observe them: still I kept up to you and 
Tyrrell, sometimes catching the outline of your 
figures through the moon-light, at others, (with 
the acute sense of anxiety), only just distinguish- 
ing the clang of your horse's hoofs on tlie stony 
ground. At last, a h«>avy shower came on ; 
imagine my joy, when Tyrrell left you and rode 
off alone. 

" I passed you, and followed my enemy as fast 
as my horse would permit ; but it was not equal 
to Tyrrell's, which was almost at its full speed. 
However, I came, at last, to a very steep, and 
almost precipitous, descent. I was forced to ride 
slowly and cautiously; this, however, I the less 
regarded, from my conviction that Tyrrell must 
be obliged to use the same precaution. My hand 
was on my pistol with the grasp of premeditated 
revenge, when a shrill, sharp, solitary cry, broke 
on my ear. 

" No sound followed — all was silence. I was 
just approaching towards the close of the descentt 
when a horse without its rider passed me. The 




shower had ceased, and the moon broken from 
the cloud some minutes before; by its light, I 
recognized the horse rode by Tyrrell; perhaps, I 
thought, il hna thrown its master, and my victim 
will now be utterly in my power. I pushed hastily 
forward in spite of the hill, not yet wholly passed. 
I came to a spot of singular desolation — it was a 
broad patch of vaste land, a pool of water was on 
the right, and a remarkable and withered tree 
hung over it. I looked round, but saw nothing of 
life stirring. A dark and imperfectly developed 
object lay by the side of the pond — I pressed for- 
ward— merciful God ! — my enemy had escaped ray 
hand, and lay in the stillness of death before 
me 1" — 

"What!" I exclaimed, interrupting Glanville, 
for I could contain myself no longer, " it was not 
by you then that Tyrrell fell ?" With these words 
I grasped his hand ; and, excited as I had been 
by my painful and wrought up interest' in his reci- 
tal, I burst into tears of gratitude and joy. Regi- 
nald Glanville was innocent — Ellen was not the 
sister of an assassin. 

After a short pause, Glanville continued — 
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" I gazed upon the upward and distorted face, 
in a deep and sickening silence ; an awe, dark and 
undefined, crept over ray heart ; I stood beneath 
the solemn and sacred heavens, and felt that the 
hand of God was upon me— that a mygterlous and 
fearful edict had gone forth — that my headlong and 
unholy wrath had, in the very midst of its fury, 
been checked, as if but the idle anger of a child — 
that the plan I had laid in the foolish wisdom of 
my heart, had been traced, step by step, by an all- 
seeing eye, and baffled in the moment of its fancied 
success, by an inscrutable and awful doom. I had 
wished the death of my enemy — lo ! my wish was 
accomplished — how, I neither knew nor guessed— 
there, a still and senseless clod of earth, without 
power of offence or injury, he lay beneath my feet 
— it seemed as if, in the moment of my uplifted 
arm, the Divine Avenger had asserted hia prero- 
-gative — as if the Angel which had smitten the As- 
Byrian, had again swept forth, though against a 
meaner victim — and while he punished the guilt of 
an human criminal, had set an eternal barrier to 
the vengeance of an human foe. 

" I dismounted from my horse, and bent over 
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the murdered mat). I drew from my bosom tfie < 
miniature, which never forsook me, and bathed the j 
lifeless resemblance of Gertrude in the bluod of her \ 
betrayer. Scarcely had I done so, before my e 
caught the sound of steps; hastily I thrust, as I 
thought, the miniature in my bosom, remounted, 
and rode hurriedly away. At that hour, and for 
many which succeeded to it, I believe that all 
sense wa^ suspended. I was like a man haunted by I 
a dream, and wandering under its influence ; ( 
one whom a spectre pursues, and for whose eye, 
the breathing and busy world is but as a land (rfl 
unreal forms and flitting shadows, teeming with I 
the monsters of darkness, and the terrors of the | 
tomb. 

" It was not till the next day that I missed the 1 
picture. I returned lo the spot— searched it care- 
fully, but in vain — the miniature could not be 
found ; I returned to town, and shortly after- 
wards the newspapers informed me of what had j 
subsequently occurred. I saw, with dismay, that ' 
all appearances pointed to me as the criminal, and 
that the officers of justice were at that moment 
tracing the clue which my cloak, and the colour of 
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my horse, afTorded them. My mysterious pursuit 
of Tyrrell ; the disguise I had assumed ; the cir- 
cumstance of my passing you on the road, and of 
my flight when you approached, all spoke volumes 
against me. A stronger evidence yet remained, and 
it was reserved for Thornton to indicate it — at this 
moment my life is in his hands. Shortly after my 
return to town, he forced his way into my room, 
shut the door— holted it — and the moment we were 
alone, stud, with a savage and fiendish grin of ex- 
ultation and defiance, — ' Sir Reginald Glanville, 
you have many a time and oft insulted me with 
your pride, and more with your gifts : now it is 
my time to insult and triumph over you — kuow 
that one word of mine could sentence you to the 
gibbet.' 

" He then minutely summed up the evidence 
against me, and drew from his pocket the threaten- 
ing letter I had last written to Tyrrell. You 
remember that therein I said my venger.ace 
was sworn against him, and that sooner or later it 
should overtake him. ' Couple,' said "^homton, 
coldly, as he replaced the letter in his pocket— 
' couple these words with the evidence already 
K 3 
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against you, 



and I 
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: buy your life at d 
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farthing's value.' 

" How Thornton came by this paper, so impor- 
tant to my safety, I know not : but when he read 
it, I was startled by the danger it brought upon me 
one glance siifHced to shew me that I was utterljF 
at the mercy of the villain who stood before 
he saw and enjoyed my struggles, 

" ' Now,' said he, ' we know each other- 
present I want a thousand pounds ; you will not 
refuse it me, I am sure : when it is gone, I shall 
call again: till then you can do without me.' I 
flung him a note for the money, and he dft»J 
parted. I 

" You may conceive the mortification I endured, 
in this sacrifice of pride to prudence : but those 
were no ordinary motives which induced me to 
submit to it. Fast approaching to the grave, it 
mattered to me but little whether a violent death 
should shorten a life to which a limit was already 
set, and which I was far from being anxious to 
retain : but I could not endure tlie thought of 
bringing upon my mother and my sister, the 
wretchedness and shame which the mere suspicion 
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of a crime so enormous, would occasion them ; and 
when my eye caught all the circumstances arrayed 
against me, my pride seemed to suffer a less morti- 
fication even in the course I adopted, than in the 
thought of the felon's gaol, and the criminal's trial ; 
the hoots and execrations of the mob, and the 
death, and ignominious remembrance of the mur- 
derer. 

" Stronger than either of these motives, was 
my shrinking and loathing aversion to whatever 
seemed likely to unrip the secret history of the 
past. I sickened at the thought of Gertrude's 
name and fate being bared to the vulgar eye, 
and exposed to the comment, the strictures, the 
ridicule of the gaping and curious public. It 
seemed to me, therefore, but a very poor exertion 
of philosophy, to conquer ray feelings of humilia- 
tion at Thornton's insolence and triumph, and to 
console myself with the reflection, that a few 
months must rid me alike of liis exactions and 
my life. 

" But, of late, Thornton's persecutions and 
demands, have risen to such a height, that I have 
been scarcely able to resti'ain my indignation and 
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controul mys«;tf into compliance. The struggle n 
loo powerful for my frame ; it is rapidly bringing 
on the fiercest and the last contest I shall suffer, 
before ' the wicked shall cease from troubling, and 
the weary be at rest.' Some days since, I came 
to a resolution, which I am now alwut to execute : 
it is to leave this country, and take refuge on ihs 
continent. There I shall screen myself from 
Thornton's pursuit, and the danger which it en- 
tails upon me ; and there, unknown and undis. 
lurbed, I shall await the termination of my di»> 
ease. 

*' But two duties remained to me to fulfil be. 
fore I departed ; I have now discharged them 
both. One was due to the warm-hearted and noble 
being who honoured me with her interest and 
affection — the other to you. I went yesterday to 
the former ; I sketched the outline of that history 
which I have detailed to you. I shewed her tbej 
waste of my barren heart, and spoke to her of 
disease which was wearing me away. How bt 
tiful is the love of woman. She would have fol- 
lowed me over the world — received my last sigh, 
and seen mc to the rest I shall find, at length 
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this wiihout a hope, or thought of recompense, 
even from the worthlessness of my love, 

" But, enough ! — of her my farewell has been 
taken. Your suspicions I have long seen and for- 
^ven — for they were niiturol; it vtas due to me 
to remove ihem : the pressure of your hand teila 
me, that I have done so; but I had another 
reason for my confessions. I have filtered away 
the romance of my heart, and 1 have now no in- 
dulgence for the little delicacies and petty scruples 
which often stand in the way of our real happi- 
ness. I have marked your former addresses to 
Ellen, and I confess, with great joy ; for I know, 
amidst all your worldly ambition, and the en- 
crusted artificiality of your exterior, how warm 
and generous is your real heart — how noble and 
intellectual is your real mind : and were my sis- 
ter tenfold more perfect than I believe her, I 
do not desire to find on earth one more deserv- 
ing of her than yourself. I have remarked your 
iate estrangement from Ellen ; and, while I 
guessed, I felt that, however painful to me, I 
ought to remove the cause: she loves you, though, 
perhaps, you know it not — much and truly ; and 
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since my earlier life bas been passed in a selfish 
inactivity. I would fain let it close with the reflec- 
tion of having served two beings, whom I prize 
so dearly, and the hope that their happiness will 
commence with my death. 

'^ And now, Pelham, I have done ; I am weak 
and exhausted, and cannot bear more — even of 
your society now. Think over what I have last 
said, and let me see you again to-morrow ; on the 
day after, I leave England for ever." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Bat wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts aboye 

And the Heavens reject not. 
The desire of the moth for the star. 

Of the night for the morrow. 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow f 

P. B. SaSLLsr. 



It was not with a light heart — ^for I loved Glan- 
ville too well, not to be powerfully affected by his 
history and approaching fate — ^but with a chastised 
and sober joy, that I now beheld my friend inno- 
cent of the guilt my suspicions had accused him 
of, and the only obstacle to my marriage with his 
sister removed. True it was that the sword yet 
hung over his head, and that while he lived, there 
could be no rational assurance of his safety from 
the disgrace and death of the felon. In the 
world^s eye, therefore, the barrier to my union 
with Ellen would have been far from being wholly 
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removed; but, at that moment, my disappoint- 
ments had disgusted me with the world, and I 
turned with a dpuble yearning of heart to her 
whose pure and holy love could be at once my 
recompence and retreat. 

Nor was this selfish consideration my only mo- 
tive in the conduct I was resolved to adopt ; on the 
contrary, it was scarcely more prominent in my 
mind, than those derived from giving to a friend 
who was now dearer to me than ever, his only con- 
solation on this earth, and to Ellen, the safest pro- 
tection, in case of any danger to her brother. With 
these, it is true, were mingled feelings which, in 
happier circumstances, might have been those of 
transport at a bright and successful terminaUon to 
a deep and devoted love ; but these I had, while 
Glanville's very life was so doubtful, little right 
to indulge, and I checked them as soon as they 
arose. 

After a sleepless night," I repaired to Lady 
Glanville's house. It was long since I had been 
there, and the servant who admitted me, seemed 
somewhat surprised at the earliness of my visit. I 
desired to see the mother, and waited in the par- 
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lour til] she came. I made but a scanty exordium 
to my speech. lu very few words I expressed my 
love to Ellen, and besought her mediation in my 
beJialf ; nor did I think it would be a shght con- 
sideration in my favour, with the fond mother, to 
jneDtioQ Glanville's concurrence with my suit. 

" Ellen is up stairs in the drawing-room," said 
Lady Glanville. " I will go and prepare her to 
receive you — if you have her consent, you have 



" Will you suffer me, then," said I, " to fore- 
gtal you ? Forgive my impatience, and let me see 
her before you do." 

Lady Glanville was a woman of the good old 
school, and stood somewhat upon forms and cere- 
monies. I did not, therefore, await the answer, 
which I foresaw might not be favourable to my 
success, but with my customary assurance, left the 
room, and hastened up stairs. I entered the drnw- 
ing-room, and shut the door. Ellen was at the far 
end ; and as I entered with a light step, she did 
* not perceive me till I was close by. 

She started when she saw me ; and her cheek, 
before very pale, deepened into crimson. "Good 
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Heavens ! is it you," she said, falteringly] " I — 
I thought — but — but — excuse me for an instant, 
I will call my mother." 

" Stay for one instant, I beseech you — it i» from 
your mother that I come — she has referred me to 
you." And with a trembling and hurried voice, 
for all my usual boldness forsook me, I poured 
forth, in rapid and burning words, the history of my 
secret and hoarded love — its doubts, fears, and 
hopes. 

Ellen sunk back on her chair, overpowered and 
^lent by her feelings, and the vehemence of my 
own. I knelt, and took her hand ; J covered it 
with my kisses— it was not withdrawn from them, 
I raised my eyes, and beheld in her's all that my 
heart had hoped, but did not dare to pourtray. 

" You — ^you," said she — when at last she found 
words — " I imagined that you only thought of 
ambition and the world— I could not have dreamt 
of this." She ceased, blushing and embarrassed. 

" It is true," said I, " that you had a right to 
think so, for, till this moment, I have never opened 
to you even a glimpse of my veiled heart, and its 
secret and wild dedres ; but, do you think that 
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my love was the less a treasure, because it was 
hidden ? or the less deep, because it was cherished 
at the bottom of my soul ? No — ^no ; believe me 
tJuU love was not to be mingled with the ordinary 
objects of Kfe — it was too pure to be profaned by 
the levities and follies which are all of my nature that 
I have permitted myself to develope to the world. 
Do not imagine, that, because I have seemed an 
idler with the idle — selfish with the interested — 
and cold, and vain, and frivolous, with those to 
whom such qualities were both a passport and a 
virtue; do not imagine that I have concealed 
within me nothing more worthy of you and of 
myself; my very love for you shews, that I am 
wiser and better than I have seemed. Speak to 
me, Ellen — ^may I call you by that name — one 
word — one syllable ! speak to me, and tell me that 
you have read my heart, and that you will not 
inject it I'' 

There came no answer from those dear lips; but 
their soft and tender smile told me that I might 
hope. That hour I still recall and bless ! that hour 
was the happiest of my life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A tbouiand crowns, or else lay down yoar bead. 

2nd Part of Henry F/. 

From Ellen, I hastened to the house of Sir 
Reginald. The hall was in all the confusion of 
approaching departure. I sprang over the para^ 
phemalia of books and boxes which obstructed my 
way, and bounded up the stairs. Glanville was, as 
usual, alone : his countenance was less pale than it 
had been lately, and when I saw it brighten as I 
approached, I hoped, in the new happiness of my 
heart, that he might baffle both his enemy and his 
disease. 

I told him all that had just occurred between 
Ellen and myself. "And now," said I, as I 
clasped his hand, " I have a proposal to make, 
to which you must accede; let me accompany 
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you abroad ; 1 will go with you to whatever comer 
of the world you may select. We will plan to- 
gether every possible method of concealing our 
retreat. Upon the past I will never speak to you. 
In your hours of sohtude I will never disturb you 
by an unwelcome and ill-timed sympathy. I will 
tend upon you, walch over you, bear with you, 
with more than the love and tenderness of a brother. 
You shall see me only when you wish it. Your 
loneliness shall never be invaded. When ytju get 
better, as I presage you will, I will leave you to 
come back to England, and provide for the worst, 
by ensuring your sister a protector. I will then re- 
turn to you alone, that your seclusion may not be 
endangered by the knowledge, even of Ellen, and 
you shall have me by your side till — till — "" 

" The last !" hilerrupted Glanville. " Too — too 
generous I'elhani, I feel — these tears (the first I 
have shed for a long, long time) tell you, that I 
to the heart-^your friendship and disinterested 
ichment ; but the moment your love for Ellen 
has become successful, I will not tear you from its 
enjoyment. Believe me, all that I could derive 
from your society, could not afford me half the 
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happiness I should have in knowing that you and 
Ellen were blest in each other. No— no, my soli- 
tude will, at that reflection, be deprived of its 
sting. You shall hear from me once again ; my 
letter shall contain a request, and your executing 
that last favour must console a nd satisfy the kind- 
ness of your heart. For myself, I shall die as I 
have lived — fdone. All fellowship with my griefs 
would seem to me strange and unwelcome." 

I would not suffer Glanville to proceed. I in- 
terrupted him with fresh arguments and entreaties, 
to which he seemed at last to submit, and I was 
in the firm hope of having conquered his determi- 
nation, when we were startled by a sudden and vio- 
lent noise in the hall. 

** It is Thornton,'* said Glanville, calmly. " I 
told them not to admit him, and he is forcing his 
way/* 

Scarcely had Sir Reginald said this, before 
Thornton burst abruptly into the room. 

Although it was scarcely noon, he was more 
than half intoxicated, and his eyes swam in his 
head with a maudlin expression of triumph and 
insolence, as he rolled towards us. 
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*< Oh, oh ! Sir Reginald," he said, " thought 
of giving me the slip, eh ? Your d — d servants 
said you were out; but I soon silenced them. 
'Egad I made them as nimble as cows in a cage — 
I have not learnt the use of my fists for nothing. 
So, youVe going abroad to-morrow ; without my 
leave^ too-^pretty good joke that, indeed. Come, 
come, my brave fellow, you need not scowl at me 
.i» that way. Why, you look as surly as a 
butchefs dog with a broken head!" 

Glanyille, who was livid with ill-suppressed 
rage, rose haughtily. 

**Mr. Thornton," he said, in a calm voice, 
although he was trembling in his extreme passion, 
from head to foot, ^^ I am not now prepared to 
submit to your insolence and intrusion. You will 
leave this room instantly. If you have any further 
demands upon me, I will hear them to-night at 
any hour you please to appoint." 

" No, no, my fine fellow," said Thornton, with 

a coarse chuckle ; ^^you have as much wit as three 

JolkSy two JbolSy and a madman ; but you won't 

do me, for all that. The instant my back is turned, 

your's will be turned too ; and by the time I call 
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ag^n, your honour will be half way to Calais. I 
But — bless my stars, Mr. Pelham, is that you ? 1 1 
really did not see you before ; I suppose you are I 
not in the secret ?" 

" I have no secrets from Mr, Pelham," said I 
Glanvilte; '*nor do I care if you discuss the whole J 
of your nefarious transactions with me in his pre* I 
sence. Since you doubt my word, it is beneath 
my dignity to vindicate it, and your business can 
as well be dispatched now, as hereafter. You 
have heard rightly, that I intend leaving England 
to-morrow ; and now, Sir, what is your will ?" 

" By G — d, Sir Regindd GlanvilleT exclaimed 
Thornton, who seemed stung to the quick by 
Gianvilie's contemptuous coldness, ** you shall not 
leave England without my leave. Ay, you may 
frown, but I say you shall not; nay, you shall 
not budge a foot from this very room unless I crr^n 
'Be it so!' '^ 1 

Glanville could no longer restrain himself. He 
would have sprung towards Thornton, but I seized 
and arrested him. I read, in the malignant and 
incensed countenance of his persecutor, all the 
danger to which a single imprudence would have 
exposed him, and I trembled for his safety. 
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- I whispered, as I forced him again to his seat, 
*-' Leave me alone to settle with this man, and I 
will endeavour to free you from him." I did not 
tarry for his answer; but turning to Thornton, said 
to him coolly but civilly : " Sir Reginald Glan- 
', ville has acquainted me with the nature of your 
I very extraordinary demands upon him. Did he 
adopt my advice, he would immediately place the 
I affair in the hands of his legal advisers. His 
' health, however, his anxiety to leave England, and 
his wisli to sacrifice almost every thing to quiet, 
induce him, rather than take this alternative, to 
idtence your importunities, by acceding to claims, 
however illegal and unjust. If, therefore, you now 
-favour Sir Reginald with your visit, for the pur- 
pose of making a demand previous to his quitting 
England, and which, consequently, will be the last 
to which lie will concede, you will have the good- 
ness to name the amount of your claim, and should 
it be reasonable, I think Sir Reginald will autho- 
lize me to say, that it shall be granted." 

" Well, now !" cried Thornton, " that's what I 
call talking like a sensible man ; and though I am 
not fond of speaking to a third person, when the 
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principal is present, yet as you have always been 
very civil to me, I have no objection to treating 
with you. Please to give Sir Reginald this paper : 
if he will but take the trouble to sign it, he may 
go to the Falls of Niagara for me ! I won't inter- 
rupt him — so he had better put pen to paper, and 
get rid of me at once, for I know I am as welcome 
as snow in harvest!^ 

I took the paper, which was folded up, and gave 
it to Glanville, who leant back on his chair, half- 
exhausted by his rage. He glanced his eye over 
it, and then tore it into a thousand pieces, and 
trampled it beneath his feet : " Go !'' exclaimed 
he, "go, rascal, and do your worst ! I will not 
make myself a beggar to enrich you. My whole 
fortune would but answer this demand." 

" Do as you please. Sir Reginald,*" answered 
Thornton, grinning, *' do as you please. It^s not 
a long walk from hence to Bow-street, nor a long 
swing from Newgate to the gallows; do as you 
please. Sir Reginald, do as you please !" and the 
villain flung himself at full length on the costly 
ottomaq, and eyed 61anville*s countenance with an 
easy and malicious efirontery, which seemed to say, 
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I know you will struggle, but you cannot help 
yourself." 

I took GlanviUe aside: **My dear friend,^ 
said I, ** believe me, that I share your indignation 
to the utmost ; but we must do any thing rather 
than incense this wretch : what is his demand ?" 

*' I speak literally," replied GlanviUe, " when I 
say, that it covers nearly the whole of my fortune ; 
for my habits of extravagance have very much 
curtailed my means : it is the exact sum I had set 
apart, for a marriage gift to my sister, in addition 
to her own fortune.'' 

** Then," said I, " you shall give it him ; your 
sister has no longer any necessity for a portion : 
her marriage with me prevents iliat — and with 
regard to yourself, your wants are not many — such 
as it is, you can share my fortune." 

<< No — no — no !" cried GlanviUe; and his gene- 
rous nature lashing him into fresh rage, he broke 
from my grasp, and moved menacingly to Thorn- 
ton. That person still lay on the ottoman, regard- 
ing us with an air.half contemptuous, half exulting. 

** Leave the room instantly," said GlanvUle, " or 
you will repent it P 

L 2 
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" What ! another murder, Sir Reginald !"' said 
Thornton. ** No, I am not a sparrow, to have my 
neck wrenched by a woman*s hand Kke your'i. Give 
me my demand— sign the paper, and I will leave 
you for ever and a day.** 

" I will commit no such folly," answered Gran- 
ville. ^* If you will accept five thousand pounds, 
you shall have that sum ; but were the rope on my 
neck, you should not wring from me a farthing 
more!*' 

** Five thousand !" repeated Thiirnton ; " a 
mere drop — a child's toy — why, you are playing 
with me, Sir Reginald — nay, I am a reak^nable 
man, and will abate a trifle or so of my just claims, 
but you must not take advantage of my good 
nature. Make me snug and easy for life — let me 
keep a brace of hunters — a cosey box — a bit of 
land to it, and a girl after my own heart, and Fll 
say quits with you. Now, Mr. Pelham, who is a 
long-headed gentleman, and does not /tpit on his 
own blankety knows well enough that one can't do 
all this for five thousand pounds ; make it a thou- 
sand a year— that is, give me a cool twenty 
thousand — and I won't exact another sous. Egad, 
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this drinking makes one deuced thirsty — Mr. 
Pelham, jast reach me that glass of water — / hear 
bees inmj/ head !" 

Seeing that I did not stir, Thornton rose, with 
an oath against pride ; and swaggering towards the 
table, took, up a tumbler of water, which happened 
accidentally to be there : close by it was the picture 
of the ill-fated Gertrude. The gambler, who was 
evidently so intoxicated as to be scarcely conscious 
of his motions or words (otherwise, in all probabi- 
lity, he would, to borrow from himself a proverb 
illustrative of his profession, have played his cards 
belter) took up the portrait. 

Glanville saw the action, and was by his side in 
an instant. " Touch it not with your accursed 
hands !" he cried, in an ungovernable fury. " Leave 
your hold this instant, or I will dash you to 



Thornton kept a firm gripe of the picture. 
" Here's a to-do !" said he tauntingly ; " was there 

ever such work about a poor (using a word 

too coarse for repetition) before P" 

The word had scarcely passed his lips, when he 
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was stretched at his full length upon the ground. 
Nor did Glanville stop there. With all the strength 
of his nervous and Herculean frame, fully requited 
for the debility of disease by the fury of the mo- 
ment, he seized the gamester as if he had been an 
infant, and dragged him to the door: the htst 
moment I heard ^is heavy frame rolling down the 
stmrs with no decorous slowness of descent. 

Glanville re-appeared. " Good God !" I cried, 
" what have you done ?" But he was too lost in 
his still unappeased rage to heed me. He leaned, 
panting and breathless, against the wall, with 
clenched teeth, and a flashing eye, rendered more 
terribly bright by the feverish lustre natural to his 
disease. 

Presently I heard Thoniton re-ascend the stairs : 
he opened the door, and entered but one pace. 
Never did human face wear a more fiendish expres- 
sion of malevolence and wrath. <^ Sir Reginald 
Glanville," he said, "J thank you heartily. He 
must have irwi nails who scratches a beAr. You 
have sent me a challenge, and the hangman shall 
bring you my answer. Good day, Sir Reginald — 
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good day, Mr. Pelham ;" and so saying, he shut 
the door, and rapidly descending the stairs, was 
out of the house in an instant. 

" There is no time to be lost," said I, " order 
post horses to your carriage, and be gone instantly." 

" You are wrong," replied Glanville, slowly rC 
covering himself. " I must not fly ; it would be 
worse than useless; it would seem the strongest 
argument against me. llemcmber that if Thorn- 
ton has really gone to inform against me, the officers 
of justice would arrest me long before I reached 
Calais ; or even if I did elude their pursuit so 
far, I should be as much m their power in France 
as in England : but to tell you the truth, I do 
not think Thornton will inform. Money, to a 
temper like his, is a stronger temptation than re- 
venge ; and, before he has been three minutes in 
the air, he will perceive the folly of losing the 
golden harvest he may yet make of me for the sake 
of a momentary pasaon. No — my best plan will 
be to wait here till to-morrow, as I originally in. 
tended. In the meanwhile he will, in all probabi- 
lity, pay me another visit, and I will make a com- 
promise with his demands." 
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Despite of my fears, I could not but see the jus- 
tice of these observations, the more espedally as a 
still stronger argument than any urged by Glan- 
ville, forced itself on my mind ; this was my inter- 
nal conviction, that Thornton himself was guilty of 
the murder of Tyrrell, and that, therefore, he 
would, for his own sake, avoid the new and particu- 
larizing scrutiny into that dreadful event, which his 
|K:cusation of Glanville would necessarily occasion.- 

Both of us were wrong. Villains have passions 
as well as honest men ; and they will, therefore, 
forfeit their own interest in obedience to those pas- 
sions, while the calculations of prudence invariably 
suppose, that that interest is their only rule.* 

Glanville was so enfeebled by his late excita^ 
lion, that he besought me once more to leave him 
to himself. I did so, under a promise, that he 
would admit me again in the evening ; for notwith- 
standing my persuasion that Thornton would not 
put his threats into execution, I could not conquer 
a latent foreboding of dread and evil. 

* I mean "interest*' in the general, not the utilitarian, 
signification of the word. 
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Awiy with him to prison— where ia the provost ? 



I RETURNED home, perplexed by a thousand 
contradictory thoughts upon the scene I had just 
witnessed; the more I reflected, the more I re- 
gretted the fatality of the circumstances, that had 
tempted Glanville to accede to Thomton^s demand ; 
true it was, that Thornton'^s self*regard might be 
deemed a sufficient guarantee for his concealment 
of such extortionate transactions : moreover, it was 
difficult to say, when the formidable array of appear- 
ances against Glanville was considered, whether 
any other line of conduct than that which he had 
adopted, could, with any safety, have been pur- 
sued. 

L 3 
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His feelings too, with regard to the unfortunate 
Grertrude, I could fully enter mto, and sympathize 
with : but, in spite of all these considerations, it 
was with an inexpressible aversion that I contem- 
plated the idea of that tacit confession of guilt, 
wnich his compliance with Thornton's exactions so 
unhappily implied ; it was, therefore, a thought of 
some satisfaction, that my rash and hasty advice, of 
a still further concession to those extortions, had 
not been acceded to. My present intention was, 
in the event of Glanviile's persevering to reject 
my offer of accompanying him, to remain in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of sifting the murder, nor did 
I despair of accomplishing this most de^rable end, 
through the means of DaWson ; for there was bat 
little doubt in my own mind that Thornton and 
himself were the murderers, arid I hoped that 
address or intimidation might win a confession from 
Dawson, although it might probably be unavailing 
with his hardened and crafty associate. 

Occupied with these thoughts^ 1 endeavoured to 
while away the hours till the evening summoned 
me once more to the principal object of my reflec- 
tions. Directly Glanville's door was opened, I saw 
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I -by one glance, that I had come too late ; the whole 
[ house wa3 in confusion ; several of the servants 
1 were in the hall, conferring with each other, with 
1 4hat mingled mystery and agitation which always 
I accompany the fears and conjectures of the lower 
dasses. I took aside the valet, who had lived with 
Glanville for some years, and who was remarkably 
attached to his master, and learnt, that somewhat 
more than an hour before, Mr. Thornton had re- 
turned to the house accompanied by three men of 
L s»ery suspicious appearance. " In short, Sir," said 
I the man, lowering bis voice to a whisper, " I knew 
one of them by sight; he was Mr. S,, the Baw- 
Btreet officer; with these men. Sir Keginald left 
the house, merely saying, in his usual quiet 
manner, that he did not know when he should 
return," 
L^ I concealed my perturbation, and endeavoured, 
mtb far as I was able, to quiet the evident appre- 
lienaons of the servant, " At all events, Seymour," 
said I, " I know that I may trust you sufficiently, 
to warn you against mentioning the circumstance any 
l^farther; above all, let me beg of you to stop the 
^•IDouths of those idle loiterers in the hall — and, be 
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sure, that you do not give any unnecessary alarm to 
Lady and Miss Glanville." 

The poor man promised, with tears in his eyes, 
that he would obey my injunctions ; and with a 
calm face, but a sickening heart, I turned away 
from the house. I knew not where to direct my 
wanderings; fortunately, I recollected that 1 
should, in all probability, be among the first wit- 
nesses summoned on Glanville^s examination,, and 
that, perhaps, by the time I reached home, I 
might already receive an intimation to that effect; 
accordingly, I retraced my steps, and, on re-enter- 
ing my hotel, was told by the waiter, with a mys- 
ierious air, that a gentleman was waiting to see 
me. Seated by the window in my room, and wip- 
ing his forehead with a red silk pocket-handkerchief, 
was a short, thickset man, with a fiery and rugose 
complexion, not altogether unlike the aspect of a 
mulberry; from underneath a pair of shaggy 
brows, peeped two singularly small eyes, which 
made ample amends by their fire, for their defi- 
ciency in size — they were black, brisk, and some- 
what fierce in their expression; a nose, of that 
shape, vulgarly termed bottle, formed the «* arch 
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sublime," the bridge, the twilight as it were, 
between the purple sun-set of one cheek, and the 
flowing sun-rise of tlie other. His mouth was 
smal}, and drawn up on each corner, like apurse^ 
• there was something sour and crabbed about it ; 
. if it Kias like a purse, it was the purse of a raiser : 
a fair round chin had not been condemned to single 
blessediJcss^on the contrary, it was like a farmer's 
ipillion, and carried double; on either side of a 
isery low forehead, hedged round by closely 
I (mowed bristles, of a dingy black, were two enor- 
f inouB ears, of the same intensely rubicund colour 
as that inflamed pendant of flesh which adorna the 
throat of an enraged turkey-cock; ears so large, 
land so red, I never beheld before — they were 
■omething preposterous. 

This enchanting figure, which was attired in a 
sober suit of leaden black, relieved by a long, 
(gold watch-chain, and a plentiful decoration of 
seals, rose at my entrance, with a solemn grunt, 
and a still more solemn bow. I shut the door 

I carefully, and asked him his business : — as I had 
foreseen, it was a request from the magistraie at 
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-, to attend a private examination on the 



ensuing day. 

<^ Sad thing. Sir, sad thing," said Mr. 



C( 



it would be quite shocking to hang a gentleman 
of Sir Re^nald Glanville^s quality — so distin- 
guished an orator too ; sad thing, Sir, — very sad 
thing." 

** Oh !" said I, quietly, " there is not a doubt 
as to Sir Reginald's innocence of the crime laid to 
him ; and, probably, Mr. , I may call in 

your assistance to-morrow, to ascertain the real 
murderers — I think I am possessed of some clue." 

Mr. pricked up his ears — those enornioits 

ears. " Sir," he said, ** I shall be happy to ac- 
company you — very happy ; give me the clue you 
speak of, and I will soon find the villains. Horrid 
thing. Sir, murder — ^very horrid. It's too hard 
that a gentleman cannot take his ride home from a 
race, or a merry-making, but he must have his 
throat cut from ear to ear— ear to ear, Sir ;" and 
with these words, the speaker^s own auricular pro- 
tuberances seemed to glow, as if in conscious 
horror, with a double carnation. 
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" Very true, Mr. — !" said I ; " say I will cer- 
tainly attend the examination — till then, good bye !" 
At this hint, my fiery faced friend made me a low 
bow*, and blazed otit of the mom, like the ghost of 
a kitchen fii'e. 

Left to myself, I revolved, earnestly and anxi- 
oudy, every thing that could tend to diminish the 
appearances against Glanville, and direct suspicion 
to that quarter where I was confident the guilt 
Tested. In this endeavouT I pasited the time till 
morning, when I fell into an uneasy sldlnber, 
which lasted some hours ; when I awoke, it was 
almost time to attend the magistrate's appointment. 
I dressed hastily, and soon found myself in the 
room of inquisition. 

It is impossible to conceive a more courteous, 
and, yet, more equitable man, than the magii^triite 
whom I had the honour of attending. He spoke with 
great feeling on the subject for which I was sum- 
moned—owned to me, that Thoruton^s statement 
was very clear and forcible — trusted that my evi- 
dence would contradict an account which he was 
very loth to believe ; and then proceeded to the 
question. I saw, with an agony which I can 
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scarcely express, that all niy answers made power- 
fully against the cause I endeavoured to support. 
1 was obliged to own, that a maa on horseback 
passed me soouafter Tyrrell had quitted me; that, ' 
on coming to the spot where the deceased wai ' 
found, I saw this same horseman on the very 
place ; that I believed, nay, that I was sure (how 
could I evade this), that that man was Sir Reginald J 
Glanville. 

Farther evidence, Thornton had already offered 
to adduce. He could prove, that the said horse- 
man had been mounted on a grey horse, sold to a 
person answering exactly to the description of Sir 
Reginald Glanville ; moreover, that that horse was 
yet in the stables of the primmer. He produced a 
letter, which, he said, he had found upon the person 
of the deceased, signed by Sir Reginald Glanville, 
and containing the most deadly threats against hia i 
life ; and, to crown all, he called upon me to wit- J 
ness, that we had Ixith discovered upon the spot . 
where the murder was committed, a picture he- 
longing to the prisoner, since restored to him, and 
now in bis possession. 

At the close of this examination, the worthy 
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magistrate shook his head, in evident distress i " I 
have known Sir Reginald Glanville personally," 
said he : " in private as in public life, I have always 
thought him the most upright and honourable of 
men. I feel the greatest pain in saying, that it will 
he my duty fully to commit him for trial." 

I interrupted the magistrate; [ demanded that 
Dawson should be produced : " I have already," said 
he, " inquired of Tliomton respecting that person, 
whose testimony is of evident importance ; he tells 
me, that Dawson has left the country, and can give 
me no clue to his address." 

" He lies I" cried I, in the abrupt anguish of my 
heart; "his associate s/uill be produced. Hear 
me: I have been, next to Thorntim, the chief 
witness against the prisoner, and when I swear to 
you, that, in spite of all appearances, I most 
solemnly believe in his innocence, you may rely 
on my assurance, that there are circumstances in 
his favour, which have not yet been considered, 
but which I will pledge myself hereafter to adduce," 
I then related to the private ear of the magistrate, 
my firm conviction of the guilt of the accuser him- 
self. I dwelt forcibly upon the circumstance of 
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Tyrrell's having mentioned to me, that Thornton 
was aware of the large sum he had on his person^ 
and of the strange disappearance of that siim, 
when his body was examined in the fatal field. 
After noting how impossible it was that Glan* 
vilie could have stolen this money; I insisted 
strongly on the distressed circumstances — the dis- 
solute habits, and the hardened character of 
Thornton — I recalled to the mind of the magis- 
trate, the singularity of Thornton's absence from 
home when I called there, and the doubtful nature 
of his excuse : much more I said, but all equally 
in vain. The only point where T was successful, 
was in pressing for a delay, which was granted 
to the passionate manner in which I expressed my 
persuasion that I could confirm my suspicions 
by much stronger data before the reprieve ex^ 
pired. 

" It is very true," said the righteous magistrat^j 
" that there are appearances somewhat against tl 
witness ; but certainly not tantamount to anj 
thing above a slight suspicion. If, liowever, you 
positively think you can ascertain any fact: 
elucidate this mysterious cnme, and point the in- 
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quiries of justice to another quarter, I will so 
far strain the question, as to remand the prisoner 
to another day — let us say the day after to- 
morrow. If nothing important can before then be 
found in his favour, he mtcst be committed for 
trial." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Nihil est furadasillo 

Non fait Aatolyci tarn piccat* manut. 

Ma&tiai.. 

Quo teneam yultusjmatantem Protea nodo ? 

HOBAT. 



When I left the magistrate, I knew not 
whither my next step should tend. There was, 
however, no time to indulge the idle stupor, which 
Glanville^s situation at first occasioned ; with a 
violent effort, I shook it off, and bent all my mind 
to discover the best method to avail myself, to the 
utmost, of the short reprieve I had succeeded in 
obtaining; at length, one of those sudden thoughts 
which, from their suddenness appear more brilliant 
than they really are, flashed upon my mind. I 
remembered the accomplished character of Mr. Job 
Jonson, and the circumstance of my having seen 
him in company with Thornton. Now, although 
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it was not very likdj that Thornton sliould have 
made Mr. Jon&on his confidant, in any of those 
affairs which it was bo essentially his advantage to 
I confine exclusively to himself ; yet the acuteness and 
' penetration visible in the cJiaracter of the worthy 
Job, might not have lain so fallow during his com- 
panionship with Thornton, but that it might have 
made some discoveries which would considerably 
assist me in my researches ; besides, as it is literally 
true in the systematized roguery of London, that 
"birdsof a feather flock together," it was by no means 
unlikely that the honest Job might be honoured 
with the friendship of Mr. Dawson, as well as the 
company of Mr. Thornton ; in which case I looked 
forward with greater confidence to the detection of 
the notable pair. 

I could not, however, conceal from myself, that 

■ tbis was but a very unstable and ill-linked chain 

^*rf reasoning, and there were moments, when the 

appearances against Glanville wore so close a 

semblance of truth, that all my friendship could 

arcely drive from my mind an intrusive suspicion 

I that he might have deceived me, and that the 

kaccusation might not be groundless. 
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This unwelcome idea did not, however, at all 
lessen the rapidity with which I hastened towards 
the memorable gin shop, where I had whilom met 
Mr. Gordon — there I hoped to find either the 
address of that gentleman, or of the " Club,-' to 
which he had taken me, in company with Tringle and 
Dartmore : either at this said club, or of that said 
gentleman, I thought it not unlikely that T might 
hear some tidings of the person of Mr. Job Jonson 
— if not, I was resolved to return to the office, and 
employ Mr. — — , my mulberry-cheeked ac- 
quaintance of the last night, in a search after the 
holy Job. 

Fate saved me a world of trouble ; as I was 
hastily walking onwards, I happened to turn my 
eyes on the opposite side of the way, and dis- 
covered a man dressed, in what the newspapers 
term, the very height of the fashion, viz. : in the 
most ostentatious attire that ever flaunted at Mar- 
gate, or blazoned in the Palais Rot/ale. The 
nether garments of this petit maitre, consisted of a 
pair of blue tight pantaloons, profusely braided, 
and terminating in Hessian boots, adorned with 
brass spurs of the most burnished resplendency ; 
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a black velvet waistcoat, studded with gold stars, 
was hacked by a green frock coat, covered, notwith- 
standing the heat of the weather, with fur, and 
frogged and cordonni with the most lordly indiffe- 
rence, both as to taste and expense : a small French 
hat, which might not have been much too lai'ge for 

my Lord of P , was set jauntily in the 

centre of a system of long black curls, which my 
eye, long accustomed to penetrate the arcana of 
habilatory art, discovered at once to be a wig. A 
fierce black mustachco, very much curled, wandered 
lovingly from the upper lip, towards the eyes, 
vhich had an unfortunate prepossession for eccen- 
tricity in their direction. To complete the picture, 
we must suppose some colouring — and this con- 
sisted in a very nice and delicate touch of the 
Touge pot, which could not be called by so harsh a 
term as paint ; say, rather that it was a tiiige. 

No sooner bad I set my eyes upon this figure, 
than I crossed over to the side of the way which 
it was adorning, and followed its motions at a 
respectful but observant distance. 

At length myjreluquet marched into a jeweller's 
shop in Oxford-street ; with a careless air, I affected, 
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two minutes afterwairds, to saunter into the same 
shop; the shopman was shewing his bijouterie to 
him of the Hessians with the greatest respect ; and, 
beguiled by the splendour of the wig and waist- 
coat, turned me over to his apprentice — another 
time, I might have been indignant at perceiving 
that the air nobUj on which I piqued myself far 
more than all other gifts of nature, personal or 
mental, was by no means so universally acknow-< 
ledged as I had vainly imagined — at that moment 
I was too occupied to think of my insulted dignity. 
While I was pretending to appear wholly engrossed 
with some seals, I kept a vigilant eye on my 
superb fellow customer : at last, I saw him secrete 
a diamond ring, and thrust it, by a singular move- 
ment of the fore finger, up the fur cuff of his 
capacious sleeve ; presently, some other article of 
minute size disappeared in the like manner* 

The gentlemcm then rose, expressed himself very 
well satisfied by the great taste of the jeweller, said 
he should look in again ou Saturday, when he 
hoped the set he had ordered would be completed, 
and gravely took his departure amidst the prodigal 
bows of the shopman and his helpmates; mean- 
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while, I bought a seal of small value, puid for 
it, and followed my old acquaintance, for the 
reader has doubtless discovered, long before this, 
that the gentleman was no other than Mr. Job 
Jonson. 

Slowly and strultingly did the man of two virtues 
perform the whole pilgrimage of Oxford-street. 
He stopped at Cumberland-gate, and, looking 
round, with an air of gentlemanlike indecision, 
seemed to consider whether or not he should join 
the loungers in the park : fortunately for that well 
bred set, his doubts terminated in their favour, and 
Mr. Job Jonson entered the park. Every one 
%appened to be thronging to Kensington Gai'dens, 
and the man of two virtues accordingly cut across 
the park, as the shortest, but the least frequented 
' way thither, in order to confer upon them tlie dan- 
gerous honour of his company. 

Directly I perceived that there were but few 
persons in the immediate locality to observe me, 
and that those consisted of a tall guardsman and 

I his wife, a family of young children, with their 
nursery-maid, and a debilitated East India captaip, 
walking for the sake of his liver, I overlook the 
VOL. III. M 
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incomparable Job, made him a low bow, and tlius 
reverently accosted liim — 

" Mr. Jonson, I am delighted once more to 
meet you — suffer me to remind you of the very 
pleasant morning I passed with you in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampton Court. I perceive, by your 
mustachios and military dress, that you have en- 
tered the army since that day ; I congratulate the 
Britisli troops on such an admirable acquisition." 

Mr. Jonson's assurance forsook him for a mo- 
ment, but he lost no time in regaining a quality 
which was so natural to his character. He assumed 
a fierce look, and relevant sa moustache sourii 
amerement,\\\ie Voltaire's governor* — "D — nyour 
eyes, Sir," he ciied, " do you mean to insult me? 
I know none of your Mr. Jonsons, and I never set 
my eyes upon you before.'' 

" I.ookye, my dear Mr, Job Jonsrai," replied I, 
" as 1 can prove not only all I say, but much 
more that I shall not say — such as your little mis- 
takes just now, at the jeweller's shop in Oxford- 
street, kc. Stc, perhaps it would be better for you 
not to oblige me to create a mob, and ^ve you in 
' Don Fernand d'lbarra in the *' Carulide." 
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charge — pardon my abruptness of apeech — to a con- 
stable! — Surely there will be no need of such a 
disagreeable occurrence, when I assure you, in the 
first place, that I perfectly forgive you for ridding 
me of the unnecessary comforts of a pocket-book 
and handkerchief, the unphilosopbical appendage 
of a purse, and the effeminate gtiye d'amour of a 
gold bracelet ; nor is this all— it is perfectly in- 
different to me, whether you levy contributions on 
jewellers or gentlemen, and I am very far from 
wishing to intrude upon your harmless occupations, 
or to interfere with your innocent amusements. I 
Mr. Jonson, that you are beginning to under- 
stand me ; let me facilitate so desirable an end by 
an additional information, that, )dnce it is preceded 
with s promise to open my purse, may tend some- 
what to open your heart ; I am, at this moment, 
in great want of your assistance — favour me with 
it, and I will pay you to your soul's content. Are 

I "we friends now, Mr. Job Jonson ?" 
My old friend burst out into a loud laugh. 
•' Well, Sir, I must say that your frankness en- 
chants me. I can no longer dissemble with you; 
indeed, I perceive, it would be useless ; besides, I 
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always adnred candour— it ia my ft 

Tell me how I can help you, and you may o 

niand my services." 

" One word," said I : " will you be open and 
ingenuous witii rae ? I shall ask you certain 
questions, not in the least affecting your own safety, 
but to which, if you would serve me, you must 
give nie (and since candour ia your favourite 
luc, this will be no difficult task) your most earn 
replies. To strengthen you in so righteous 
course, know also^ that the said replies will come 
verbatim before a court of law, and that, therefore, 
it will be a matter of prudence to shape them 
closely to the truth as your inclinations will alloift^ 
To counterbalance this information, which, I own, 
is not very inviting, 1 repeat, that the questions 
asked you will be wholly foreign to your own 
affairs, and tliat, should you prove of that 
ance to me which I anticipate, I will so testii 
gratitude as to place you beyond the neces^ty of 
{nllaging rural young gentlemen and credulous 
shopkeepers for the future ; — all your pi 
pursuits need only he carried on for your p 
amusement." 
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" I repeat, that you may command me," returaetl 
Mr. Jonsoi), gracefully putting his hand to his 
heart. 

" Pray, then," said I, " to come at once to 
the point, how long liave you been acquainted 
with Mr, Thomas Thornton ?" 

" For some months only," returned Job, without 
Hie least embarrassment. 
■ *• And Mr. Dawson ?" said I. 

A slight change came over Jonson's countenance : 
he hesitated, " Excuse me. Sir," said he ; " but 
X am, really, perfectly unacquainted with you, and 
I may be falliog into some trap of the law, of 
vhicb. Heaven knows, I am as ignorant as a 
babe unborn." 

I saw the knavish justice of this remark ; and 
in toy predominating zeal to serve Glanvillc, I 
looked upon the inconvenience of discovering 
myself to a pickpocket and sharper, as a consider- 
ation not worth attending to. In order, therefore, 
to remove hia doubts, and, at the same time, to 
have a more secret and undisturbed place for our 
conference, I proposed to him to accompany me 
home; at first, Mr. Jonson demurred, but I soon 
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half persuaded and half intimidated him inttf 
compliance. 

Not particularly liking to be publicly seen with 
a person of his splendid description and celebrated 
character, I made him walk before me to Mivart's, 
and I followed him closely, never turning my eyiS.j 
either to the right or the left, lest Tie should en* 
deavour to escape me. There was no fear of thi^' 
for Mr. Jonson was both a bold and a crafty maD^^ 
and it required, perhaps, but little of his penetra- 
tion to discover that I was no officer nor informer, 
and that my communication had been of a nature 
likely enough to terminate in his advantage? there 
was, therefore, but Kttle need of his courage ii 
accompanying me to oiy hotel. 

There were a good many foreigners of rank 
Mivart's, and the waiters took my companion for 
an ambassador at least : — he recdved their homage 
with the mingled dignity and condescension natural 
to so great a man. 

As the day was now far advanced, I deemed it 
but hoBpitaWe to offer Mr. Job Jonson some edibh 
refreshment. With the frankness on which he st 
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' justly valued himself, he accepted my proposal. 
I ordered some cold meat, and two bottles of wine ; 
and, mindful of old maxims, deferred my business 
till his repast was over, I conversed with him 
merely upon ordinary topics, and, at another time, 
diould have been much amused by the singular 
mixture of impudence and shrewdness which formed 
the stratum of his character. 

At length his appetite was satisfied, and one of 
the bottleB emptied ; with the other before him, 

I his body easily reclining on my library chair, his 
eyes apparently cast downwards, but ever and 
anon glancing up at my countenance with a 
searching and curious look, Mr. Job Jonson 
prepared himself for our conference ; accordingly 
I began. 
" You say that you are acquainted with Mr. 

I DawEon ; where is he at present P" 

I " I don't know," answered Jonson, laconically. 
" Come," said I, " no trifling — if you do not 
know, you can learn." 

" Possibly I can, in the eourfle of time," re- 
joined honest Job. 

_ " If you cannot tell me his rendence at once,'^ 
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said I, " our conference is at an end ; that i 
leading feature in my inquiries." 

Jonson paused before he replied — " You have 
spoken to me fmnkly, let us do nothing by halves 
— tell mc, at once, ihe natore c£ the service I 
can do you, and the amount of my rewu-d, a 
then you shall have my answer. With respect ) 
DawsoLi, I will confess to yon, that I did once knwrtl 
him well, and that we have done many a mad prankt 
together, which I should not like the bugaboos a 
bulkies to know ; you will, therefore, see that I a 
naturally reluctant to tell you any thing ab< 
him, unless your honour will inform me of the 
and the wherefore." 

I was somewhat startled by this speech, and by 
the shrewd, cunning eye which dwelt upon me, as it 
was uttered; but, however, I was by no means 
sure, that acceding to his proposal would not be 
my readiest and wisest way to the object I had 
in view. Nevertheless, there were some pre! 
nary questions to be got over first : perhaps DavJ 
9oa might be too dear a friend to the candid Job, 
for the latter to endanger his safety ; or perhaps, 
(and this was mwe probable,) Jonson might be 
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I perfectly ignorant of any thing likely to aid me : 
[ jn this case my communication would be useless ; 
accordingly I said, after a short considera- 
tion — 

' Patience, my dear Mr. Jonaon — patience, you 
I shall know all in good time j meanwhile I must — 
1 for Dawson's sake — question you blindfold. 
What, now, if your poor friend Dawson were in 
imminent danger, and that you might have the 
power to save him, would you not do all you 
could ?" 

The small, coarse features of Mr. Job, grew 

blank, with a curious sort of disappointment : " Is 

that all ?" said he. " No^ unless I were well paid 

I for my pains in his behalf, he might go to Botany 

I Bay, for all I care.'' 

" What !" I cried, in a tone of reproach, " is 
this your friendship? I thought, just now, that 
you said Dawson had been an old and firm asso- 
ciate of yours." 

' An old one, your honour ; but not a firm 
;. A short time ago, I was in great distress, 
r,i)nd'he and Thornton had, God knows how! about 
ktwo thousand pounds between them ; but I could 
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not worm a stiver out of Dawson — that g 
Thornton, got it all from him." 

"Two tliousand pounds!" said I, in a calm 
voice, though my heart beat violently ; " that' 
great sum for a poor fellow like Dawson. How 
long ago is it since he had it ?" 

" About two or three months," answi 
Jonson. 

" Pray, have you seen much of Dawson latel; 
I asked. 

*' I have," replied Jonson. 

" Indeed !" said I. " I thought you fcfli) 
just now, that you were unacquainted with his 
residence?" 

" So I am," replied Jonson, coldly, " it is not at 
his own house that I ever see him." 

I was silent, for I was now rapidly and minutely 
weighing the benefits and disadvantages of trust- 
ing Jonson as he had desired me to do. 

To reduce the question to the simplest form of 
logic, he had either the power of assisting my 
investigation, or he had not : if not, neither could 
he much impede it, and therefore, it mattered little 
whether he was in my confidence or r 
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the power, the doubt was, whether it would be bet- 
ter for me to benefit by it openly, or by stratagem ; 
that is— whether it were wiser to state the whole 
case to him, or continue to gain whatever I was 
able by dint of a biind examination. Now, the 
disadvantage of candour was, that if it were his 
wish to screen Dawson and his friend, he would 
be prepared to do so, and even to put them on their 
guard agiunst my suspicions ; but the indiiference 
he had testified with regard to Dawson seemed to 
render this probability very small. The benefits of 
candour were more prominent : Job would then 
be fully aware that his own safety was not at 
stake; and should I make it more his interest to 
serve the innocent than the guilty, I should have 
the entire advantage, not only of any actual infor- 
mation he might possess, but of his skill and 
shrewdness in providing additional proof, or at least 
suggesting advantageous hints. Moreover, in spite 
of my vanity and opinion of my own penetra- 
tion, I could not but confess, that it was unlikely 
•that my cross-examination should be very success- 
ful with so old and experienced a sinner as Mr, 
Jonson. " Set a thief to catch a thief," is among 
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the wisest of wise sayinggy and aooordingly I re- 
solved in favotir of a disclosure. 

Drawing my chair close to Jonson's, fixing my 
eye upon Iiis countenance, and throwing into my 
own the most open, yet earnest expression I could 
summcm, I briefly proceeded to sketch GlanviUe's 
situation (only concealing bis name), and Thorn- 
ton^s charges. I mentioned my own suspicions of 
the accuser, and my desire of discovering Dawson, 
whom Thornton appeared to me artfully to secrete. 
Lastly, I concluded, with a solemn promise, that 
if my listener could, by any zeal, exertion, knc^w- 
ledge, or contrivance of his own, procure the de- 
tection of the men, whom I was convinced were 
the murderers, a pension of three hundred pounds 
a-year should be immediately settled upon him. 

During my commnnicadon, the patient Job sat 
mute and still, fixing his eyes on the ground, and 
only betraying, by an occasional elevation of the 
brows, that he took the slightest interest in the 
tale : when, however, I touched upon the perora« 
tion, which so tenderly concluded with the mention 
of three hundred pounds a-year, a visible change 
came over the countenance of Mr. Jonson. He 
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rubbed his bands with an air of great content, 
and one sudden smile broke over his features, and 
almost buried his eyes amid the intricate host of 
vrinkles it called forth : the saaie vanished as 
rapidly as it came, and Mr. Job turned round to 
me with a so) emu and sedate aspect. 

" Well, your honour," said he, " I'm glad you've 
lold me alt ; we must see what can be done. As 
for Thornton, I'm afraid we shan't make much out 
of him, for he's an old offender, whose conscience 
is as hard as a brick-bat ; but, of Dawson, I hope 
better ihings. However, you must let me go now, 
for this is a matter that requires a vast deal of 
private consideration. I shall call upon you to- 
morrow. Sir, before ten o'clock, since you say mat- 
ters are so pressing; and, I trust, you will then 
see that you have no reason to repent of the con- 
fidence you have placed in a man of Itonour." 

So saying, Air. Job Jonson emptied the remain- 
der of the bottle into his tumbler, held it up to 
the light with the gusto of a connoisseur, and con- 
cluded his potaiioTis with a hearty smack of the 
lips, followed by a long sigh. 

"Ah, your honour!" said he, "good wine is 
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a marvellous whetter of the intellect; but yi 
irue philosopher is always moderate : for my 
I never exceed mj two bottles." 

And witli these words, this true philosopher 
took his departure. 

No sooner vas I freed from his presence, than 
my thoughts flew to Ellen : I had neither been 
able to call nor write the whole of the day ; and 
I was painfully fearful, lest my precautions with 
Sir Reginald's valet had been frustrated, and the 
alarm of his imprisonment reached her and Lady 
Glanville. Harassed by this fear, I disregarded 
the lateness of the hour, and immediatGly repaired 
to Berkeley-square. 

Lady and Miss Glanville were alone and at 
dinner : the servant spoke with his usual uncon- 
cern — '' They are quite well ?" said I, relieved, but 
■till anxious : and the servant replying in the aflir- 
mative, I again returned home, and wrote a long, 
and, I hope, consoling letter to Sir Reginald. 
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PcMCTUAL to his appointment, the next morning 
came Mr. Job Jonson. I had been on the rack of 
expectation for the last three hourG previous to his 
arrival, and the warmth of my welcome must have re- 
moved any ht tie diffidence with which so shame-faced 
a gentleman might possibly have been troubled. 

At my request, he sat himself down, and seeing 
that my breakfast things were on the table, remark- 
ed what a famous appetite the fresh air always gave 
him. I took the hint, and pushed the rolls towards 
him. He immediately fell to work, and for the next 
quarter of an hour, his mouth was far too well oc- 
cupied for the intrusive impertinence of words. At 
tost the things were removed, and Mr. Jonson began. 
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" I have thought well over the matter, joiuS 
honour, and I believe we can manage to trounce the \ 
rascals — for I agree with you, that there is not a l 
doubt that Thornton and Dawfion are the real cri-.« 
minals ; but the affair, Sir, is one of the greatest j 
difficulty and importance — nay, of the greatest per- 
sonal danger. My life may be the forfeit of my de- i 
sire to serve you — you will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised at my accepting your liberal offer of three 
hundred a year, should I be successful ; although I 
do assure you, Sir, ihat it was my original intention to ■■ 
reject all recompence, for I am naturally benevolent, 
and love doing a good action. Indeed, Sir, if I were 
alone in the world, I should scorn any remuneratlot}, 
for virtue is its own reward ; but a real moralist, 
your honour, must not forget his duties on any con- 
sideration, and I have a little family to whom my 
losB would he an irreparable injury ; this, upi») my 
honour, is my only inducement for taking advao^ 
tage of your generoMty ;" and as the moralist 
ceased, he took out of his waistcoat pocket a 
paper, which he handed to me with his usual bow 
of deference. 

I glanced over it — it was a bond, i 
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drawn up io all the legal formalities, pledging my- 
self, iQ case Job Jonson, before the expiration of 
three days, gave that information wliich should lead 
to the detection and punishment of the true mur~ 
derers erf Sir John Tyrrell, deceased, to ensure to 
tlie said Job Jonson the yearly annuity of three 
hundred pounds. 

" It is with much pleasure that I shall sign this 
paper," said I ; " but allow me (par parenthese) 
to observe, that since you only accept the annuity 
for the sake of benefiting your httlc family, in case 
of your death, this annuity, ceasing with your Hfc, 
will leave your children as pcnnyless as at present." 

" Pardon me, your honour," rejoined Job, not 
a whit daunted at the truth of my remark, " / can 
tnture!'" 

" I forgot that," said I, signing, and restoring 
the paper ; " and now to business." 

Jonson gravely and carefully looked over the 
interesting document I returned to him, and care- 
fully lapping it in three envelopes, inserted it in 
a huge red pocket-book, which he thrust into a» 
innermost pocket in his waistcoat. M 

*' Higiit, Sir," said he, slowly, " to businew. 



Before I begin, you must, however, promise i 
upon your honour as a geDtleman, the strictest 
secrecy, as to my communications." 

I readily agreed to this, so far as that secrecy 
did not impede my present ohject ; and Job being 
content with this condition, resumed, 

" You must forgive me, if, in order to arrive at 
the point in question, I set out from one which 
may seem to you a htde distant." 

I nodded my assent, and Job continued. 

" I have known Dawson for some years ; my 
acquaintance with him commenced at Newmarket, 
for I have illwaya had & slight tendency to the turf. 
He was a wild, foolish fellow, easily led into any 
mischief, but ever the first to sneak out of it ; in 
short, when he became one of us, which his extra- 
vagance soon compelled him to do, we considered 
him an a very serviceable tool, but one, tliat while 
he was quite wicked enough to beg^n a bad action, 
was much too weak to go through with it; accord- 
ingly he was often employed, but never trusted. 
By the word us, which I see has excited your 
curiosity, I merely mean a body corporate, esta- 
blished furtively, and restricted sokli/ to exploits on 
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the turf. I think it right to mention this, because 
1 have the honour to belong to many other societies 
to which Dawson could never have been admitted. 
Well, Sir, our club was at last broken up, and 
Dawson was left to shift for himself. His father 
was still alive, and the young hopeful having 
quarrelled with him, was in the greatest distress. 
He came to me with a pitiful story, and a more 
pitiful face ; so I took compassion upon the poor 
devil, and procured him, by dint of great Interest, 
admission into a knot of good fellows, whom I 
visited, by the way, last night. Here I took him 
under my especial care ; and as far as I could, with 
>uch a dull-headed dromedary, taught him some of 
the most elegant arts of my profession. However, 
the ungrateful dog soon stole back to his old 
courses, and robbed me of half my share of a 
booty to which I had helped him myself. I hate 
treachery and ingratitude, your honour ; they are 
£0 terribly ungentlemanlike. 

" I then lost sight of him, till between two and 
three months ago, when he returned to town, and 
attended our meetings with Tom Thornton, who 
had been chosen a member of the olub some months 
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before. Since we had met, Dawson's fatlier had 
died, and I thought his flash appearance in town 
arose from his new inheritance. I was mistaken: 
(AA Dawson had lied up the property so lighllj^ 
that the yoiiiig one could not scrape enough to p«y 
his debts ; accordingly, before he came to town, im 
gave up his life interest in the prop^'ty to his cr»» 
ditors. Uowpver that be. Master Dawstm seemed 
at the top of Fortune's wheel. He kept his horses, 
and sported the set to champagne and venison ; 
in short, there would have been no end to his 
extravagance, had not Thornton sucked him like « 
leech. ^y 

*' It was about that time, that I asked Dawson^H^ 
for a trifle to keep me from jail ; for I was ill in 
bed, and could not help myself. Will you believe, 

Sir, that the rascal told me to go and be d d, 

and Thornton said amen? I did not forget the 
ingratitude of my protege, though when I recovered 
I appeared entirely to do so. No sooner could I 
walk about, than I relieved all my necessities. 
He is but a fool who starves, with all London before 
him. In proportion as my finances increased, 
^^ DiwsMi's visibly decayed. With them, decreased ^^^ 
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also hia spirits. He became pensive and downcast; 
never joined any of our parties, and gradually gi-ew 
quite a useless member of the corporation. To add 
ta his melanchoiy, he was one morning present at 
the execution of an unfortunate associate of ours : 
this made a deep impression upon him ; from that 
moment, he became thoroughly moodj and despon- 
dent. He was frequently heard talking to bimself, 
could not endure to be left alone in the dark, and 
began rapidly to pine away. 

" One night, when he and I were seated t«^e- 
tber, lie asked me if I never repented of my sins, 
and then added, with a groan, that I had never 
committed the heinous crime he had. I pressed 
him to confess, but he would not. However, I 
coupled that half avowal with his sudden riches 
and the mysterious circumstances of Sir John 
Tyrreirs death, and dark suspicions came into 
my mind. At that time, and indeed ever since 
Dawson re-appeared, we were often in the habit of 
discussing the notorious murder which then engross- 
ed public attention ; and as Dawson and Thornton 
had been witnesses on the inquest, we frequently 
referred to them respecting it. Dawson always 
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turned pale, and avoided the subject ; ThorotOD, 
oil the contrary, brazened it out with his usual 
impudence. Dawson's aversion to the menuon of 
the murder now came into my remembrance with 
double weight to strengthen my suspicions ; and, on 
conversing with one or two of our comrades, I 
found thai my doubts vrere more than shared, and 
that Dawson had frequently, when unusually op- 
pressed with his hypochondria, hinted at his com- 
mittal of some dreadful crime, and at his unceasing 
remorse for it. 

" By degrees, Dawson grew worse and worse — 
his health decayed, he started at a shadow — drank 
deeply, and spoke, in his intoxication, words 
that made the hairs of our green men stand on 
end. 

" We must not suffer this," said Tiiomton, 
whose hardy effrontery enabled him to lord it over 
the jolly boys, as if he were their dimber-d amber ; 
" his ravings and humdurgeon will unman all our 
youngsters." And so, under ihispretence, Thornton 
had the unhappy man conveyed away to a secret 
asylum, known only to the chiefs of the gang, and 
appropriated to the reception of persons who, from 
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the same weakness as Dawson, were likely to en- 
danger others, or tliemselves. There many a poor 
wretch has been secretly immured, and never suf- 
fered to revisit the light of Heaven, The moon's 
millions, as well aa the monarch's, must have their 
state prisoners, and their state victims. 

" Well, Sir, I shall not detain you much longer. 
Last night, after your obliging confidence, I re- 
puted to the meeting ; Thornton was there, and 
very much out of humour. When our messmates 
dropped off, and we were alone, at one comer of the 
room, I began talking to him carelessly about his 
accusation of your friend, whom I have since 
learnt is Sir Reginald Glanville- — an old friend of 
mine too ; aye, you may look. Sir, but I can stake 
my life to having picked his pocket one night at 
the Opera. Thornton was greatly surprised at my 
early intelligence of a fact, hitherto kept so pro- 
found a secret ; however, I explained it away by a 
boast of my skill in acquiring information : and he 
then incautiously let out, that he was exceedingly 
vexed with himself for the charge he had made 
against the prisoner, and very uneasy at the urgent 
inquiries set on foot for Dawson. More and more 
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coovinccd of his guilt, I quitted the 
went to Dawson's retreat, 

** For fear of hia escape, Thornton had had 
closel}! conhned to one of the most secret rooms 
the house. His solitude and the darkness tif t1 
place, combined with his remorse, had worked! 
upon a mind, never too strong, almost to insanitj. 
He was writhing with the most acute and morlnd, 
pangs of conscience that my experience, which hw 
been pretty ample, ever witnessL-d. The old hagw.' 
who is the Hecate (you sec. Sir, I have had 
classical education) of tlie place, was very loth t«j 
fldmit me to him, for Thornton had bullied 
into a great fear of the consequences of disobeying^] 
his instructions ; but she did not dare to resist tny 
orders. Accordingly T had a long interview with 
tbs unfortunate man ; he firmly believes that Thorn- 
ton intends to murder him ; and says, that if 
could escape from his dungeon, he would surrender 
himself up to the first magistrate he could find. 

" I told him that an innocent man had been 
appreliended for the crime of which / kitew he and 
Thornton were guilty ; and then taking upon my- 
self the office of apreacher, lexhorted him to atone^ 
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as far as possible, for his past crime, by a full and 
faithful confession ; that he would deliver the inno- 
cent, and punish the guilty. I held out to him the 
hope that this confession might perhaps serve the 
purpose of king's evidence, and obtain him a 
pardon for his crime ; and I promised to use my 
Utmost zeal and diligence to promote his escape 
from his present den. 

" He said, in answer, that he did not wish to 
live ; that he suffered the greatest tortures of 
niind; and that the only comfort earth held out to 
him would be to ease his remorse by a full ac- 
knowledgment of his crime, and to hope for future 
mercy by expiating his offence on the scaffold; all 
this, and much more, to the same purpose, the lien- 
hearted fellow told me with sighs and groans. I would 
fain have taken his confession on the spot, and carried 
it away with me, but he refused to give it to me, or 
'to any one but a parson, whose services he implored 
me to procure him, I told him, at first, that the 
diing was impossible ; but, moved by his distress 
»nd remor.se, I promised, at last, to bring one to- 
night, who should both administer spiritual comfort 
to him and receive liis deposition. My idea i^t l;he 
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moment was to disguise myaelf in the dress of the 
pater cffot^ and perform the double job — since 
then I have thought of a better sdieme. 

<* As my character, jrou see, your honour, is not 
so highly prized by the magistrates as it ought to 
be, any confession made to me might not be of the 
same value as if it were made to any one else — to 
a gentleman like you, for instance ; and, moreover, 
it will not do for me to appear in evidence against 
any of the fraternity ; and for two reasons : first, 
because I have taken a solemn oi^ never to do so; 
and, secondly, because I have a very fair chance of 
joining Sir John Tyrrell in kingdom come if I do. 
My present plan, therefore, if it meets your con- 
currence, would be to introduce your honour as 
the parson, and for you to receive the confession, 
which, indeed, you might take down in writing. 
This plan, I candidly confess, is not without great 
difficulty and some danger ; for I have not only to 
impose you upon Dawson as a priest, but also upon 
Brimstone Bess as one of our jolly boys ; for I 
need not tell you that any real parson might knock a 

* A parson, or minister— but generally applied to a priest of 
the lowest order. 
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long time at Iier door before it would be opened to 
him. You must, therefore, be as mum as a mole, 
unless she cants to you, and your answers must 
then be such as I shall dictate, otherwise she may 
detect you, and, should any of the true men be in 
the house, we -should both corae off worse than we 
went in." 

" My dear Mr. Job," replied I, " there appears 
to me to be a much easier plan than all this ; and 
that is, simply to tell die Bow-street officers where 
Dawson may be found, and I ihink they would be 
able to carry him away from the arms of Mrs. 
Brimstone Bess without any great difficulty or 
danger." 

Jon son smiled. 

" I should not long enjoy my annuity, your 
honour, if I were to set the runners upon our best 
hive. I should be stung to death before the week 
was out. Even you, should you accompany me 
to-night, will never know where the spot is situ- 
ated, nor would you discover it again if you search- 
ed all London, with the whole police at your back. 
Besides, Dawson is not the only person in the 
house for whom die law is hunting — there are a 
N 2 



MXK Others whom I have no desire to give up IS 
tile gallows — hid among the odds and ends of tlH 
house, as snug as plums in a pudding. God foiCl 
bid tliat I should betray them, and for nothing toot 4 
No, your honour, the only plan I can think of ii 
the one I proposed ; if you do not approve of it»^ 
and it certainly is open to exception, I mu&t devis 
.some other: but that may require delay." 

" No, my good Job," replied I, " I am ready 
to attend you ; but could we not manage to release! 
Dawson, as well as take his deposition? — his personal J 
evidence is worth all the written ones in the| 
world." 

" Very true," answered Job, " and if it be povM 
sible to give Bess ihe slip, we will. However, let! 
us not lose what we may get by grasping at what! 
we may not; let us have the confession first, and | 
we'll try for the release afterwards. I have another' 
reason for this. Sir, which, if you knew as much of. 
penitent prigs as I do, you would easily under< 
stand. However, it may be explained by the old.' 
proverb, of 'the devil was sick,' kc. As long as 
Dawson is stowed away in a dark hole, and fancies 
devils in every corner, he may be very anxious to 
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make confessions, which, in broad day-light, 
might not seem to hina so desirable. Darkness 
and solitude are strange stimulants to the con- 
science, and we may as well not lose any advantage 
they ^ve us." 

" You are an admirable reasoner," cried I, 
" and I am impatient to accompany you — at what 
hour shall it be ?" 

" Not much before midnight," answered Jonson, 
" but your honour must go back to school and 
learn lessons before then. Suppose Bess were to 
address you thus: ' Well you parish bull prig, 
are you for lushing jackey, or pattering in the 
hum box?'* I'll be bound you would not knoi^ 
how to answer." 

" T am afraid you are right, Mr. Jonson," said 
I, in a tone of self-humiliation. 

" Never mind," replied the compassionate Job, 
" we are all born ignorant — knowledge is not learnt 
in a day. A few of the most common and neces- 
sary words in our St. Giles's Greek, I shall be able 
to teach you before night ; and I will, beforehand, 

* Weil, you parson thief, are you for drinking gin, or talking 
in the pulpit f 
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prepare the old lady for seeing a young hand in the 
professiofD. As I must disguise you before we go, 
and that cannot well be done here, suppose you 
dine with me at my lodgings.'' 

** I sliall be too happy ,^' said I, not a little sur- 
prised at the offer. 

<< I am in Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, No. . 

You must ask for me by the name of Captain 
Douglas/' said Job, with dignity, *^ and well dine 
at five, in order to have time for your preliminary 
initiation.^' 

" With all my heart,** said I ; and Mr. Job 
Jonson then rose, and reminding me of my pro- 
mise of secr€k;y, took his departure. 
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Pectni pmceptis format amicii. 

Ho RAT. 

Est qnodam pTo4ire tenus, ti oon datur ultra. 

Ibid. 



With all my love of enterprise. and adventure, 
I cannot say that I should have particularly chosen 
the project before me for my evening's amusement, 
had I been left solely to my own will ; but Glan- 
ville's situation forbade me to think of self, and so 
far from shrinking at the danger to which I was 
about to be exposed, I looked forward with the 
utmost impatience to the hour of rejoining Jonson. 

There was yet along time upon my hands before 
five o'clock; and the thought of Ellen left me in no 
doubt how it should be passed. I went to Berkeley- 



square ; Lady Glanville rose eagerly when I en- 
dra>¥ing-roora. 



lercd the drs 



" Have you seen Reginald P^' said she, " or dol 
you know where he has gone to ?" 

1 answered, carelessly, that he bad left town for J 
a few daySf and, I believed, merely upon a vaguerl 
excui^ion, for the benefit of the country air. 

" You reassure ue," said Lady Glanville; 
have been quite alarmed by Seymour's i 
He appeared so confused when he told ub Reginald I 
left town, that I really thought some accident had I 
happened to him." 

I sate myself by Ellen, who appeared wholly I 
occupied in the formation of a purse. While I waa J 
whispering into her ear words, which brought a 
thousand blushes to her cheek, Lady Glanville 
interrupted me, by an exclamation of " Have you 
seen the papers to-day, Mr. Pelham ?" and oih 
my reply in the negative, she pointed to an articlfl 
in the Morning Herald, which she said had < 
jried their conjectures all the morning— it i 
thus : — 

" The evening before last, a person of rank and | 
celebrity, was privately carried before the Magis* I 
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trate at — - - ■ Since then, he has undergone an 
examination, the nature of which, as well as the 
name of the individual, is as yet kept a profound 
secret." 

I believe that I have so firm a command over my 
countenance, that I should not change tint nor 
muscle, to hear of the greateet calamity that could 
happen to me. I did not therefore betray a single 
one of the emotions this paragraph excited within 
me, but appeared, on the contrary, as much at a 
loss as Lady Glanville, and wondered and guessed 
with her, till she remembered my present situation 
in the family, and left me alone with Elien, 

Why should the iHe-a-t£te of lovers be so un- 
interesting to the world — when there is scarcely a 
being in it who has not loved. The expressions of 
every other feeling come^ home to us all — the ex- 
pressions of love weary and fatigue us. But the 
interview of that morning, was far from resembling 
those which the maxims of love at that early period 
of its existence would assert. I could not give 
myself up to happiness which might so soon be 
disturbed, and though I veiled my anxiety and cold- 
ness from Ellen, I felt it as a crime to indulge even 
N 3 
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the appearance of transport, while Glanvillc lay 
alone, and in prison, with the charges of murder 
yet un controverted, and the chances of its doom iin- 
diminished. 

The clock had struck four before I left Ellen's, 
and williout returning to my hotel, I threw myself J 
into a hackney coach, and drove to Charlotta 
street. The worthy Job received me with his wonb J 
ed dignity and ease; his lodgings consisted of a ArBt| 
floor, furnished according to all the notions i 
Bluomsbury elegance — viz. new, glaring Brussels J 
cafpeting ; convex mirrors, with massy gilt frames^ I 
and eagles at tlie aumiiiit ; rosewood chairs, wilE 1 
chintz cushions ; bright grates, with n flower-pot, cut I 
out of yellow paper, in each ; in short, ail that esp6- I 
cial neatness of upholstering paraphernalia, wliicb J 
Vincent used not inaptly, to designate by the titlft J 
of " the tea-chest taste." Jonson seemed not i 
little proud of his apartments — accordingly, I comU 
plimcnted him upon their elegance. 

" Under the rose be it spoken," said he, " t 
landlady, who is a widow, believes me to be an ol 
cer on half pay, and thinks I wish to marry her ; ] 
poof woman, my black locks and green coat havej 
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a witchery that surprises even me : who would be a 
slovenly thief, when there are such advantages in 
bein^ a smart one ?" 

" Right, Mr. Jonson !" said I ; " but shall I own 
to you that I am surprised that a gentleman of your 
talents should stoop to the lower arts of the profes- 
aon. I always imagined that pickpocketing was 
a part of your business left only to the plebeian 
purloiner ; now I know, to my cost, that you do not 
disdain that manual accomplish meat." 

*' Your honour speaks like a judge," answered 
Job: " the fact is, that I should despise what you 
rightly designate ' the lower arts of the profes- 
sion," if I did not value myself upon giving them 
a charm, and investing them with a dignity never 
bestowed upon them before. To ^ve you an idea of 
the superior dexterity with which I manage my 
slight of hand, know, that four times I have been 
in that shop where you saw me iorroic the diamond 
ring, which you now remark upon my Utile finger ; 
and four times have I brought back some token of 
my visitations ; nay, the shopman is so far from 
suspecting me, that he has twice favoured me with 
the piteous tale of the very losses I myself brought 
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upon a 



; and I make no doubt that I shall hear I 



in a few days, the whole history of the departed ] 
diamond, now in my keeping, coupled with 
Aonour'jappcaranceandcustom. Allow thatitwould J 
be a pity to suffer pride to stand in the way of the 1 
talents with which Frovidencehasblestme; to scorn 1 
the little delicacies of art, which I execute so well, | 
would, in my opinion, be as absurd as for ai 
poet to disdain the composition of a perfect epj 
gram, or a consummate musician, the melody of i 
faultless song." 

■'Bravo I Mr. Job," said I^ "a truly | 
man, jou seCj can confer honour upon trifles.'* 
More I might have said, but was stopt short 1 
the entrance of the landlady, who was a fine, fairj 
well dressed, comely woman, of about thirty-nine 
years and eleven months ; or, to speak less precisely, 
between thirty andjbrty. She came to announce 
that dinner was served below. We descended, and 
found a sumptuous repast of roast beef and fish ; 
this primary course was succeeded by that great 
dainty with common people — a duck and green 
peas. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Jonson," said I, 



i. 
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fare like a prince ; your weekly expenditure must 
be pretty ronsiderable for a, single gentleman." 

" I don't know," answered Jonson, with an air 
of lordly indifference — " I have never paid my 
good hostess any coin but compliments, and, in alJ 
probability, never shall." 

Was there ever a better illustration of Moore's 
admonition — 

'O, ladies, beware of i gay joiing knight, Sic' 

After dinner, we remounted to the apartments 
Job emphatically called hi^ own ; and he then pro- 
ceeded to initiate me in those phrases of the noble 
language of " Flash," which might best serve my 
necessities on the approaching occasion. The slang 
part of my Cambridge education had made me 
acquainted with some liltlc elementary knowledge, 
which rendered Jonson's precepts less strange and 
abstruse. In this lecture, " sweet and holy," the 
hours passed away till it became time for mc to 
dress, Mr. Jonson then took me into the pene- 
tralia of his bed-room. I stumbled against an 
enormous trunk. On hearing the involuntary ana- 
thema this accident conjured up to my lips, Jon- 
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son said — ** Ah, Sir ! — do oblige me by trying to 
move that box/' 

I did so, but could not stir it an inch. 

" Your honour never saw a Jewel box so heavy 
before, I think,*^ said Jonson, with a smile. 

" A jewel box !" I repeated. 

" Yes," returned Jonson — " a jewel box, for it 
is full of precious stones ! When I go away — not 
a little in my good landlady's books — I shall desire 
her, very importantly, to take the greatest care of 
^ my box.* Egad ! it would be a treasure to 
Mac Adam : he might pound its flinty contents 
into a street." 

With these words, Mr. Jonson unlocked a 

wardrobe in the room, and produced a full suit of 
rusty black. 

" There !" said he, with an air of satisfaction — 
*' there \ this will be your first step to the pulpit." 

I doffed my own attire, and with *^ some natural 
sighs," at the deformity of my approaching meta- 
morphosis, I slowly inducted myself in the clerical 
garments : they were much too wide, and a little 
too short for me; but Jonson turned me round, 
as if I were his eldest son, breeched for the first 
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time — and declared, ^Tith kd emphatical oath, that 
the clothes fitted me to a hair. 

My host next opened a tin dressing box, of 

i Jarge dimensions, from which he took sundry 

\ powders, lotions, and paints. Nothing hut my 

extreme friendship for Glanville could ever have 

supported me through the operation I then under- 

, went. My poor complexion, thought I, with tears 

■ in my eyes, it is ruined for ever. To crown all — 

' Jonson robbed me, by four clips of his scissars, of 

the luxuriant locks which, from the pampered 

indulgence so long accorded to them, might have 

rebelled against the new dynasty, which Jonson 

now elected to iJte crown. This consisted of a 

r ^^SSJ> ^^^ admirably made wig, of a sandy 

t colour. When I was thus completely attired from 

F head to foot. Job displayed me to myself before 

a full length looking glass. 

Had I gazed at the reflection for ever, I should 
not have recognized citiier my form or visage. I 
thought my soul had undergone a real transmi- 
gration, and not carried to its new body a particle 
of the original one. What appeared the most 
ungular was, that I did not eeem even to myself 



at all a ridiculous or outri figure ; bo admirably 
had the skill of Mr. Jonson been employed. I 
overwhelmed him with encomiums, which he took 
au jned de la letire. Never, indeed, was there a 
man so vain of being a rogue. 

" But," said i, " why this disguise ? Your 
friends will, probably, be well versed enough in the 
mysteries of metamorphosis, to see even through 
your arts; and, as they have never beheld me 
before, it would very little matter if I went in 
proprid persona." 

" True," answered Job, " but you don't reflect 
that without disguise you may hereafter be recog- 
nized ; our friends walk in Bond-street, as well na 
your honour ; and, in that case, you might be shot 
without a second, as the saying is." 

" You have convinced me," said I ; " and now, 
before we start, let me say one word further re- 
specting our object. I tell you, fairly, that I think 
Dawson's written deposition hut a secondary point ; 
and, for this reason, should it not be supported by 
any circuTn^tantial or local evidence, hereafter to 
be ascertained, it may he quite insufficient fully to 
acquit Glanville (in spite of all appearances), and 
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r criminate the real murderers. If, therefore, it be 

I possible to carry off Dawson, qfltr having secured 
his confession, we must. I think it right to insist 

I more particularly on this point, as you appeared to 

I me rather averse to it this morning." 

I say ditto to your honour," returned Job; 

} "and you maybe sure that I shall do all in my 
power to effect your object, not only from that love 
of virtue which is implanted in my mind, when no 
stronger inducement leads me astray, but from the 

I more worldly reminiscence, thai the annuity we 

I have agreed upon is only to be pven in case of sitc- 
cess— not merely for well meaning attempts. To 
say that I have no objection to the release of Daw- 
son, would be to deceive your honour ; I own that 
I have ; and the objection is, first, my fear lest he 
should peach respecting other aff^rs besides the 
murder of Sir John Tyrrell; and, secondly, my 
scruples as to appearing to interfere with his escape. 
Both of these chances expose me to great danger ; 
however, one does not get three hundred a year for 

, washing one's hands, and I must balance the one 
f the other." 
" You are a sensible man, Mr. Job," said I ; 
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*^ and I am sure you will richly earn, and long 
enjoy your annuity.'*' 

As I said this, the watchman beneath our win- 
dow, called *^ past eleven,^' and Jonson, starting 
up, hastily changed his own gay gear for a more 
simple dress, and throwing over all a Scotch plaid, 
gave me a similar one, in which I closely wrapped 
myself. We descended the stairs softly, and Jan^ 
9onlettLS out into the street, by the ^* open sesame^ 
of a key, which he retained about his person. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Et eantare pares, et respondere parati. 

YlAOIL. 



As we walked on into Tottenham-court-road, 
where we expected to find a hackney-coach, my 
companion earnestly and strenuously impressed on 
my mind, the necessity of implicitly obeying any 
instructions or hints he might give me in the course 
of our adventure. " Remember," said he, forcibly, 
*^ that the least deviation from them, will not only 
defeat our object of removing Dawson, but even 
expose pur lives to the most imminent peril." I 
faithfully promised to conform to the minutest 
tittle of his instructions. 



^ 



We came to a stand of coaches. Jonson selected 
one, and gave the coachman an order ; he took care 
it should not reach my ears. During the half hour 
we pasned in this vehicle, Job examined and re- 
examined me in my "canting catechism," as he 
termed it. He expressed liimself much pleased 
with the quickness of my parts, and honoured me 
with an assurance that in less than three months 
he would engage to make me as complete a ruffler 
as ever nailed a sisiell. 

To this gratifying compliment I made the best 
return in my power. 

" You must not suppose," said Jonson — some 
minutes afterwards, *' from our use of this lan- 
guage, that our club consists of the lower order of 
thieves — quite the contrary : we are a knot of 
gentlemen adventurers who wear the best clothes, 
ride the best hacks, frequent the best gaming 
houses, as well as tlie genieelest haunts, and some- 
times keep the Jtrst company in London. We are 
limited in number : we have nothing in common 
with ordinary prigs, and should my own little 
private amusements (as you appropriatelj' term 
them) be known in the set, I should have a very 
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fair chance of being expelled for ungentlcmanlike 
jjractices. We rarely condescend to speak " flash" 
to each other in our ordinary meetings, but we 
find it necesHarj, for raany shifts to which fortune 
sometimes drives us. The house you arc going 
this night to visit, is a sort of colony we have 
established for whatever persons amongst us are in 
danger of blood-money.* There they sometimes 
lie concealed for weeks together, and are at last 
shipped off for the continent, or enter the world 
under a new aUas. To this refuge of the distressed 
we also send any of the mess, who, like Dawson, 
are troubled with qualms of conscience, which are 
likely to endanger the commonwealth ; there they 
remain, as in a hospital, till death, or a cure ; in 
short, we put the house, like its inmates, to any 
purposes likely to frustrate our enemies, and serve 
ourselves. Old Brimstone Bess, to whom I shall 
introduce you, is, as I before said, the guardian of 
the place; and the language that respectable lady 
chiefly indulges in, is the one into which you have 
I ^ust acquired so good an insight. Partly in compli- 
* Rewards for Ihe apprehension of thieves, &c. 
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tnent to tier, and partly from inclination, the dialect 
adopted in her house, is almost entirely "flash;" 
and you, therefore, perceive the necessity of ap- 
pearing not utterly ignorant of a tongue, which is 
not only the language of the country, but one with 
■which no true boy, however high in his profession, 
is ever unacquainted." 

By the time Jonson had finished this speech, 
the coach stopped — I looked eagerly out — .Tonson 
observed the motion : " We have not got half-way 
yet, your honour," said he. We left the coach, which 
Jonson requested me to pay, and walked on. 

" Tell me frankly, Sir," said Job, " do yoii 
know where you arc ?" 

" Not in the least," replied I, looking wistfully 
up a long, dull, ill-lighted street. 

Job rolled his sinister eye towards me with a 
searching look, and then turning abruptly to the 
right, penetrated into a sort of covered lane, or 
court, ivliich terminated in an alley, that brought 
us suddenly to a stand of three coaches ; one of 
these Job hailed — we entered it — a secret direction 
was given, and we drove furiously on, faster 
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than I should think the crazy body of hackney 
chariot ever drove before. I 'observed, that we 
had now entered a part of the town, which was 
singularly strange to me ; the houses were old, and 
for the most part of the meanest description ; we ap- 
peared to me to be threading a labyrinth of alleys; 
once, I imagined that I caught, through a sudden 
opening, a glimpse of the river, but we passed so 
rapidly, that my eye might have deceived me. At 
length we stopped ; the coachman was again dia- 
missed, and I again walked onwards, under the 
guidance, and almost at the mercy of my honest 
companion. 

Jonson did not address me— he was silent and 
absorbed, and I had therefore full leisure to coo- 
wder my present situation. Though (thanks to 
my physical constitution) I am as callous to fear 
as most men, a few chilling apprehensions, cer- 
tainly flitted across my mind, when I looked round 
at the dim and dreary sheds — houses they were 
not — which were on either side of our path ; only 
here and there, a single lamp shed a sickly light 
upon the dismal and intersecting lanes (though 
lane is too lofty a word), through which our foot- 
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stepe woke a lolittry somid. Sometimes this feeble 
light was altogether withheld, and I eould scarcely 
catch even the outline of my componsdn's muscular 
frame. However, he strode on through the dark- 
ness, with the mechanical rapidity of one to whom 
every stone is familiar. I listened eag&Ay for the 
sound of the watchman'^s voice, in v^n — that note 
was never heard in those desolate recesses. My 
ear drank in nothing bat the sound of our own 
footsteps, or the occasional burst of obscene and 
unholy merriment from some half-diosed hovel, 
where infamy and vice were holding revels. Now 
and then, a wretched thing, in the vilest extreme of 
want, and loathsomeness, and rags, loitered by the 
unfrequent lamps, and interrupted our progress 
with solicitations, which made my blood run cold. 
By degrees even these tokens of life ceased — the 
last lamp was entirely shut from our view — we were 
in utter darkness. 

*' We are near our journey's end now,^^ whis- 
pered Jpnson. 

At these words a thousand unwelcome reflections 
forced themselves voluntarily on my mind : I was 
about to plunge into the most secret retreat of men 
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P whose long habits of vilUny and desperate ftban- 
r doDinent, had hardened into a nature which had 
Bcarcely a sympathy with my own ; unarmed and 
defenceless, I was going to penetrate a concealment 
L upon which their lives perhaps depended; what 
i could I anticipate from their vengeance, but the 
fturc hand and the deadly knife, which their self- 
I preservation would more than justify to such law- 
less reasoners. And who was my companion ? One, 
who literally gloried in the perfection of his nefa- 
rious practices; and who, if he had stopped short of 
the worst enormities, seemed neither to disown the 
1 prindple upon which they were committed, nor to 
r lialance for a moment between his interest and his 
conscience. 

Nor did he attempt to conceal from me the 
danger to which [ was exposed ; much as his 
daring habits of life, and the good fortune which 
bad attended him, must have hardened his nerves, 
even he, seemed fully sensible of the peril he in- 
curred — a peril certainly considerably less than' 
that which attended my temerity. Bitterly did I 
repent, as these reflections rapidly passed my mind, 
Riy negligence in not providing myself with a single 
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wespon in case of need : the worst pong of death, 
is the falling without a struggle. 

However, it was no moment for the indulgence of 
tear, it was rather one of those eventfu] periods 
which BO rarely occur in ihe monotony of cutnmon 
life, when our minds are raunded to th^r utmost 
depths: and energies of which we dreamt not, when 
at rest in their secret retreats, arise like spirits at 
the summons of the wizard, and bring to the in- 
voking mind, an unlooked for and pretematuraL 
aid. 

There was something too in the dieposition of my 
guide, which gave Me a confidence in him, not war- 
ranted by the occupations of his life ; an easy and 
(rank boldness, an ingenuous vanity of abilities, 
skilfully, though dishonestly exerted, which had 
nothing of the meanness and mystery of an ordinary 
villain, and which being equally prominent with 
the rascality they adorned, prevented the attention 
from dwelling only upon the darker shades of his 
character. Besides, I had so closely entwined his 
interest with my own, that I felt there could be no 
possible ground either for suspecting him of any 
deceit towards me, or of omitting any art or exer- 
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tion which could conduce to our mutual safety, or 
our common end. 

Forcing myself to dwell solely upon the more 
encouraging side of the enterprise I had undertaken , 
we continued to move on, silent and in darkness, 
for some minutes longer — Jonson then halted. 

*' Are you quite prepared, Sir?" said he, in a 
whisper: " if your heart fails, in God's name let us 
turn back : the least evident terror will be as much 
at your life is worth." 

My thoughts were upon Sir Reginald and 
Ellen, as I replied — 

'* You have told and convinced me that I may 
trust te you, and I have no fears ; my present 
object is one as strong tome as life." 

" I would we had a ghm,' rejoined Job, mus- 
ingly; " I should like to see your face; but will 
you give me your hand. Sir .'" 

I did, and Jonson held it in bis own for more 
than a minute. 

" 'Fore Heaven, Sir,'' said he, at laai, " I would 
you were one of us. You would live a brave man 
and die a game one. Your pulse is like iron ; and 
your hand does not sway — no— not so much 
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wave a dove's feather; it would be a burning 
shame if harm came to so stout a heart." Job 
moved 6n a few steps. " Now, Sir," he whispered, 
" remember your flash ; do exactly as I may have 
occasion to tell you ; and be sure to sit away from 
the light, should we be in company." 

With these words he stopped. I perceived 
the touch, for il was too dark to see, that he was 
leaning down, apparently in a hstcning attitude; 
presently, he tapped five times at what I supposed 
vas a door, though I afterwards discovered it was 
the shutter to a window ; upon this, a faint light 
broke through the crevices of the boards, and a 
low voice uttered some sound, which my ear did 
not catch. Job replied, in tlie same key, and in 
words which were perfectly unintelligible to me ; 
the light disappeared; Job moved round, as if 
turning a corner. I heard the heavy bolts and bars 
of a door slowly withdraw ; and In a few moments, 
a harsh voice said, in the thieves' dialect, 

" Ruffling Job, my prince of prigs, is that you ? 
are yoi^ pome , Ip the ken alone, or do you carry 
do^e?",, , 

"Ab,BeS9,inv cdyess, strike me blind if my 
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* don't tout your bingo muns in spite of the dark- 
Egad, you carry a bane blink aloft. 
Come to the ken alone — no ! my blowen ; did not 
I tell you I should bring a pater cove, to chop up 
the whiners for Dawson P" 

" Stubble it, you ben, you deserve to cly the 

jerk for your patter ; come in, and be d d to 

you." 

Upon this invitation, Jonson, seizing me by the 
arm, pushed me into the house, and followed. 
*' Go for a glim, Ress, to light in the parish bull 
"with proper respect. I'll close the ^g of the crib." 

At this order, delivered in an authoritative tone, 
ihe old woman, mumbling " strange oaths" to her- 
■self, moved away; when she was out of hearing, 
Job whispered, 

" Mark, I shall leave the bolts undrawn, the 
door opens with a latch, which you press thus — do 
not forget the spring ; it is easy, but peculiar ; 
should you be forced to run for it, you will also 
remember, above all, when you are out of the door, 
to turn to the right and go straight forwards," 

The old woman now reappeared with a light, 
and Jonson ceased, and moved hastily towards her : 
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I foUowtd. The old woman asked whether the dott'l 
bad been carefully closed, and Jonson, with an oath I 
at her doubts of such a matter, answered in thf J 
aftinnatjve. 

Wc proceeded onwards, through a long antffl 
very narrow passage, till Bess opened a small doorfl 
to the left, and introduced ua into a large roonif^ 
which, to my great dismay, I found already c 
pied by four men, who were sitting, half immei 
in Btnoke, by an oak table, with a capacious bow] 
of hot liquor before them. At the back ground of 
this room, which resembled the kitchen of a public 
house, was an enormous skreen, of antique fashion ; ■ 
a low fire burnt sullenly in the grate, and beside* 
it was one of those high-iiacked chairs, seen fre- 
quently in old houses, and old pictures. A clock 
stood in one corner, and io the opposite nook were a 
ffight of narrow stairs, which led downwards, pro- 
bably to a cellar. On a row of Bhelves, were 
vanouE bottles of die different liquors generally in 
request Hraong the " flash" gentry, together with an 
old-fashioned fiddle, two bridles, and some strange 
looking tools, probably of more use to true boys 
than holiest men. 
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firinistone Begs was a womaTi about the middle 
size, but with bones and sinews which would not 
Iiave disgraced a prize-fighter ; a cap, that mi(^kt 
have been cleaner, was rather thrown than jnU on 
the hack of her head, developing, to full advant^e, 
the few scanty locksof gri.tzled ebon which adorned 
her countenance. Her eyes large, black, and pro- 
minent, sparkled with a fire half vivacious, half 
vixen. The nasal feature was broad and ftiJiffints, 
and, as well as the whole of her capacious physi- 
ognomy, blushed with the deepest scarlet : it was 
evident to see thitt many a full bottle of " British ' 
Compounds" had couttibatcd to the feediiig of th&t 
burning and phosphoric illuminalion, which was, 
indeed, " the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spintiuil grace." 

The expression of the countenance was not 
wholly bod. Amidst the deep traces of searing 
vice and unrestrained passion ; amidst all that was 
bold, and iinfeminine, and fierce, and crafty, there 
was a latent look of coarse good humour, a twinkle 
of the eye that bespoke a tendency to mirth and 
drollery, and an upwai'd curve of the hp that 
shewed, however the human creature might be de- 1 
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bawd, it still cherished its ^rand churacteiisdc — ^ | 
the propensity to laughter. 

The gfirb of this dame Leonarda was by ni^l 
means of that bumble nature which one i 
have supposed. A gown of crimson silk, flounce(t| 
and furbelowed to the knees, was tastefully rel 
by a bright yellow shawl ; and a pair of hea-yj 
pendantB glittered in her ears, which wer 
size proper to receive " the big words " they wei 
ill the habit of hearing. Probably this finery h 
Its origin in the policy of her guests, who had seen 
enough of life to know that age, which tames all 
other pasdoas, never tames the passion of drcs&,jft 
a woman's mind. 

No sooner did the four revellers set their e 
upon me than they all rose. 

'* Zounds, Bess!" cried the tallest of then 
" what cull's thisf Is this a bowsing ken for evei 
cove to shove his trunk in ?" 

"What ho, my kiddy," cried Job, "don't be 
glimfiashy: why you'd cry beef on a Water; tlie 
cove is a bob cull, and a pal of my own ; and, ^ 
moreover, is as pretty a Tyburn blossom i 
was brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn," 
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Upon this commendatory introduction t wai 
forthwith surrounded, and one of the four ^d< 
posed that I should be immediately " elected.** 

This motion, which was probably no grati- 
fying ceremony. Job negatived with a dictatorial 
air, and reminded his comrades that however they 
might find it convenient to lower themselves occa- 
sionally, yet that they were gentlemen sharpers, 
and not vulgar cracksmen and cly-fakers, and 
ihat, therefore, they ought to welcome me with tbe 
good breeding appropriate to thek station. 

Upon this hint, which was received with mingled 
laughter and deference, for Job seemed to be a 
man of might among these Philistines, the tallest 
of the set, who bore the euphonious appellation of 
Spider-shanks, politely asked me if I would "blow 
a cloud with him ?" and, upon my assent — for I 
thought such an occupation would be the best ex- 
cuse for silence— he presented me with a pipe of 
tobacco, to which dame Brimstone applied a light, 
and I soon lent my best endeavours to darken atlll 
further the atmosphere around us. 

Mr. Job Jonson then began artfully to turn the 
conversation away from me to the elder confede- 
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Mt« of his ^Few i iheae were ail epoken rf under 
certaja singular api)e]lUuu)iB which might well 
bafflii impertiiieDt curiosity. "Vhs name of one was 
"the GimbJet," aiiQiher "Crack Crib," a third, 
the "Magician," a fourth, "Cherry coloured 
Jowl." The tallest of the present company was 
called (as I before said) " Spider-Shanks," and the 
shortest " Fib Fakeeercw ;" Job himself was 
honoured by the vmierahile nomen of " Guinea 
Pi^." At last Job explained the cauae of my ap- 
pearance; viz. bis wish to pacify Dawson's con- 
sdijence by dressing up one of the pals, whom the 
sinner coutd not recognize, as an " autem bawler,'' 
and so obtaining him the benefit of the clergy 
without endangering the gang by his confession. 
This detail was received with great good humour, 
and Job, watching his opportunity, soon after rose, 
and, turning to me, said, 

" Toddle, my bob cull. We must track up 
the dancers and tout tlie sinner.^' 

I wanted no other hint to leave my present 
situation, 

*' The ruffian cly thee, Guinea Figt for stash- 
ing the lu^h," said Spider-shanks, helping himself ■ 
out of the bowl, which was nearly empty. 
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" Stash the lush !" cried Mrs. Brimstone, " aye, 
and toddle off to Ruggins. Why, you would 
not be boosing till lightoian's in a square crib like 
mine, as if you were in a flash panny." 

" Thai's bang up, mort !" cried Fib. " A square 
crib, indeed ! aye, square as Mr. Newman's court- 
yard — ding boys on three sides, and the crap on 
the fourth !" 

This characteristic witticism was received with 
great applause ; and Jonson, taking a candlestick 
from the fair fingers of the exasperated Mrs. Brim- 
stone, the hand thus conveniently released, immedi- 
ately transferred itself to Fib's cheeks, with so 
hearty a concussion, that it almost brought the rash 
jester to the ground. Jonson and I lost not a mo- 
ment in taking advantage of the confusion this gentle 
remonstrance appeared to occasion ; but instantly 
left the room and closed the door. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Tit true that we are In freat danger ; 
Tbf freater, Uerefore, thovld our coorfce fei^ 

SBAxtPBAma. 



We proceeded a shdit way, when we were 
stopped by a door ; this Job opened, and a narrow 
staircase, lighted from above, by a dim lamp, was 
before us. We ascended, and found ourselves in a 
sort of gallery ; here hung another lamp, beneath 
which Job opened a closet. 

^^ This is the place where Bess generally leaves 
the keys," said he, ^^we shall find them here, I 
hope," 

So saying. Master Job entered, leaving me in 
the passage, but soon returned with a disappointed 
air. 
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" The old harridan has left them below," said 
he, " I must go down for them ; your honour will 
wait here till I return." 

Suiting the action to the word, honest Job ira- 
jnediately descended, leaving me alone with my 
own reflections. Just opposite to the closet was the 
door of some apartment ; I leant accidentally 
against it ; it was only a-jar, and gave way ; the 
ordinary consequence in such accidents, is a certain 
precipitation from the centre of gravity. I am not 
exempt from the general lot; and accordingly 
entered the room in a manner entirely contrary to 
that which my natural inclination would have 
prompted me to adopt. My ear was accosted by a 
taint voice, which proceeded from a bed at the 
opposite corner ; it asked, in the thieves' dialect, 
and in the feeble accents of bodily weakness, who 
was there ? I did not judge it necessary to make 
any reply, but was withdrawing as gently as pas- 
sible, when my eye rested upon a table at the foot 
of the bed, upon which, among two or three mis- 
cellaneous articles, were deposited a brace of 
pistols, and one of those admirable swords, made 
according to the modem military regulation, for 




the umt«d purpose of cut and thrust. The light 
which ctiablfd tnc to discover the contents of the 
room, proceeded from a rush-light placed in the 
grate ; this general symptom of a valetudinarian, 
together with some other little odd matters (cotg^ 
bined with the weak voice of the speaker), 
pressed me with the idea of having intruded into 
the chamber of some sick member of the crew. 
Emboldened by this notion, and by perceiving that 
the curtains were drawn closely around the hed, bo 
tliat tlie inmate could have optical discernment of 
nothing that occurred without, I could not resist 
taking two soft steps to the table, and quietly rfr- 1 
moving a weapon whose bright face seemed tO" 
invite me as a long known and long tried Mend. 

This vtas not, however, done in so noiseless a 
manner, but what the voice again addressed me, iu 
a somewhat louder key, by the appellation of 
"Brimstone Bess," asking, with sundry oaths, 
" What was the matter ?" and requesting some> 
thing to drink. I need scarcely say that, as be- 
foie, I made no reply, but crept out of the room 
as gently as possible, blessing ray good fortune for 
having thrown into my way a weapon with the use 
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of which, above all others, I was best acquainted, 
Scarcely had I regained the passage, before Jcnson 
reappeared with the keys ; I showed him ray trea- 
sure (for indeed it was of no size to conceal). 

" Are you mad, Sir f" said he, " or do you 
think that the best way tp avoid suspicion, is to 
walk about with a drawn ^word in your hand ? I 
would not have Bess see you for the best diamond 
I ever borrowed." With these words Job took the 
sword from my reluctant hand. 

" Whwe did you get it ?" said lie. 

I explained in a whisper, and Job, re-»pening the 
door I had so unceremoniously entered, laid the 
weapon softly on a chair that stood within reach. 
The aick man, whose senses were of course render- 
ed doubly acute by illness, once more demanded in 
a fretful tone, who was there ? And Job replied, 
in the flash iangnago, that Bess had sent him up to 
look for her keys, which she imagined she had left 
there. The invalid rejoined, by a request to Jon- 
son to reach him a draught, and we had to undergo 
a farther delay, until his petition was complied 
with ; we then proceeded up the passage, till we 
came to another flight of stepa,whieh led to a door 
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Job opened it, and we entered a room of no com- 
aion tlimenaions. 

" This," said lie, " is Bess Brimstone's sleeping 
apartment ; whoever goes into the passage that 
leads not only to Dawson's room, but to the several 
other chambers occupied by such of the gang as re- 
quire particular care, must pass first through this 
room. You see that bell by the bedside — I assure 
you it is no ordinary tintannabulum ; it communi- 
cates with every sleeping apartment in the house 
and IS only rung in cases of great alarm, when every 
boy must look well to himself ; there are two more of 
this description, one in the room which we have just 
left, another in the one occupied by Spider-shanks, 
who is our watch-dog, and keeps his kennel below. 
Those steps in the common room, which seem to 
lead to a cellar, conduct to his den. As we shall 
have to come back through this room, you see the 
difficulty of smuggling Dawson — and if the old 
dame rung the alarm, the whole hive would be out 
in a moment." 

After this speech, Job left the room, by opening 
a door at the opposite end, which shewed us a pas- 
sage, similar in extent and fashion, to the one we 
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had left below ; at the verjr extremity of this was the 
entrance to an apartment at which Jonson stoppec). 

" Here," said he, taking from his pocket a small 
paper book, aiul an ink-hom ; " here, your honour, 
take these, you may want to note the heads of 
Dawson's confesnoii, we are now at his door." Job 
then applied one of the keys of a tolerably sized 
bunch to the door, and the next monieiit we were in 
Dawson's apartment. 

Tile room which, though low and narrow, was of 
considerable lengtb, was in utter darkness, and 
the dim and flickeringhght Jonson held, only strug- 
gled with, rather than penetrated the thick gloom. 
About the centre of the room stood the bed, and 
sitting upright on it, with a wan and hollow coun- 
tenance, bent eagerly towards us, was a meagre, 
attenuated figure. My recollection of Dawson, 
whom, it will be remembered, I had only seen once 
.before, was extremely faint, but it had impressed 
jne with the idea of a middle sized and rather 
Athletic man, with a fair and florid complexion : the 
creature I now saw, was totally the reverse of this 
idea. His cheeks were yellow and drawn in ; his 
hand which was rsdsod, in the act of holding aside 
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tlie curtaiDs, vras like the taluns of a famished 
vulture, so thin, bo long, so withtired in its hue and 
texture. 

Nu sooner did the oilvancing light allow him to 
see us distinctly, than he li&lf sprung from the bed, 
and cried, in that peculiar tone of joy, which seems 
to throw off from llie breast a suffocating weight of 
previous terror tind suspense, " Thank God, thank 
God ! it is you at last ; and you have brought the 
clei^man— -God blesa you, Jonson, you are a true 
friend to me.'' 

" Cheer up, Dawson,"' said Job ; " I have 
smuggled in this worthy gentleman, who, I have no 
doubt, will be of great comfort to you — but you 
must be open with him, and tell all.'" 

" That I will— that I will," cried Dawson, 
with a wild and vindicative expression of coun- 
tenance — " if it he only to hang him. Here, Jonran, 
give me your hand, bring the light nearer — I say— 
k£, tlie devil — the fiend — has been here to-day, 
and threatened to murder me ; and I have listened, 
and listened, all night, and tliought I lieard his 
step along the passage, and up tlie stairs, and at the 
iloor ; but it was nothing. Job, nothing — and you 
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are come at last, good, kind, worthy Job. Oli .' 
'tis so horrible to be left in the dark, end not 
sleep — and in this large, large room, which looks 
like eternity at night — and one does fancy such 
ei^its. Job — such horrid, horrid sights. Feel 
my wristband, Jonson, and here at my back, you 
would think they had been pouring water over me, 
but its only the cold sweat. Oh ! it Is a fearful 
thing to have a bad conscience, Job ; but you won't 
leave me till daylight, now, that's a dear, good 
. Job !" 

" Fw shame, Dawson," said Jonson ; " pluck 
tip, and be a man ; you are like a baby frightened 
by its nuree. Here's the clergyman come to heal 
your poor wounded conscienoe, will you hear him 
pow ?'' 

" Y«s," said Dawson ; " yea ! — but go out of 
the room — I can't tell all if you're here ; go, Job, 
go ! — ^but you're not angry with me — I don't mean 
to ofiend you." 

. "Angry!" said Job 4 "Lord help the poor 
fellow ! no, to be sure not. I'll stay outside the 
door till you've done with the clergyman — but 
make baste, for ih« jughtV aUnoet overj jind it's bs 
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much as the parson''s life is worth to stay here afti 
dftybreak." 

** I Kill make haste," said the guilty man, tre- 
mulously; " but, Job, where are you going — what 
are you doing ? leave the light ! — here. Job, by the 
bed-side." 

Job did as he was desired, and quitted the room, 
leaving the door not so firmly shut, but that he 
might hear, if the penitent spoke aloud, every par- 
ticular of his confession. 

I seated myself on the side of the bed, and 
taking the skeleton hand of the unhappy man, spoke 
to him in the most consolatory and comforting 
words I could summon to my assistance. He 
seemed greatly soothed by my efforts, and at last 
implored me to let him join me in prayer. I knelt 
down, and my lips readily found words for that 
language, which, whatever be the formula of out 
faith, seems, in all emotions which come home to 
our hearts, the most natural method of expressing 
them. It is here, by the bed of sickness, or re- 
morse, that the ministers of God have their real 
power ! it is here, that their office is indeed a di- 
vine and unearthly mission ; and that in breathing 
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balm and comfort, in healing the broken heart, in 
raising tiie crushed and degraded spirit— they are 
the voice, and oracle of the FATHER, who made 
as in benevolence, and will judge of us in mercy ! 
I rose, aod after a short pause, Dawson, who ex- 
pressed himself impatient of the comfort of con- 
fession, thus began — 

" I have no time, Sir, to speak of the earlier 
part of my life. I passed it upon the race-couri=e, 
and at the ganiing-lable — all that was, I know, 
Tery wrong, and wicked ; but I was a wild, idle 
boy, and eager for any thing like enterprise or 
mischief. Well, Sir, it ia now more than three 
years ago since I first met one Tom Thornton ; it 
was at a boxing match. Tom was chosen chair- 
man, at a sort of club of the farmers and yeomen ; 
and being a lively, amusing fellow, and accustomed 
to the company of gentlemen, was a great favourite 
with all of us. He was very civil to me, and I was 
quite pleased with his notice. I did not, however, 
see much of him then, nor for more than two yearn 
afterwards ; but some months ago we met again. 
I was in very poor circumstances, so was he, and 
this made us closer friends than we might other- 
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have been. He lived i 



I great deal at the 
gaQil>ling-1iou)»es, and fancied he had discovered a 
certain method of winning* at hazard. So, when- 
ever he eould not find a gentleman whom he could 
cheat with false dice, tricks al cards, &c., he would 
go into any hell to try his infallible game. I did 
not, however, perctive, that lie made a good live- 
Utaood by it ; and though sometimes, either by that 
method or some other, he had large sums of money 
in his possession, yet they were spent as soon as 
acquired. The fact was, that he was not a man 
who could ever grow rich ; he was extremely 
extravagant in all things— loved women and drink- 
ing, and was always striving to get into the society 
of people above him. In order to do this, he 
affected great carelessness of money ; and if, at a 
race or a cock-fight, any real gentlemen would 
go home with him, he would insist upon treating 
them to the very best of every thing. 

" Thus, Sir, he was always poor, and at his wit's 
end, for moans to supply his extravagance. He 
introduced me to three or four gentlemen, as he 

* A very common delusion, bolb among sharpen and Ihdr 
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called them, but whom I have since found to be 
markers, sharpers, and black-legs; and this set 
soon dissipated the little honesty my own habits of 
life had left me. They never spoke of things by 
their right names; and, therefore, those things 
never seemed so bad as they really were — to 
swindle a gentleman, did not sound a crime, when 
it was called * macing a sweil'^ — -nor transportation 
a punishment, when it was termed, with a laugh, 
'lagging a cove.' Thus, insensibly, my ideas of 
right and wrong, always obscure, became per- 
kily confused : and the habit of treating all 
crimes as subjects of jest in familiar conversation, 

soon made me regard them as matters of very 
trifling importance. 

" Well, Sir, at Newmarket races, this Spring 
meeting, Thornton and I were on the look out. 

[ He had come down to stay, during the races, at a 
house I had just inherited from my father, but 
which was rather an expense to me than an advaii- 

I toge ; eeipecially as my wife, who was an inn- 

I kee|)er's daughter, was very careless and extrava- 
gant. It so happened that we were both taken in 

I by a jockey, whom we had bribed very largely, 
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and were losers to a very considerable amount 
Among other people, I lost to a Sir John Tyrrell. 
I expressed my vexation to Thornton, who told 
me not lo mind it, but to tell Sir John that I would 
pay him if he came to the town ; and that he was 
quite sure we could win enough, by his certain 
game at hazard, to pay ofT my debt. He was so 
very urgent, that I allowed myself to be per- 
suaded ; though Thornton has since told me, that 
his only motive was, to prevent Sir John's going to 
the Marquess of Chester's (where he was invited) 
with my lord's party; and so, to have an opportunity 
of accomplishing the crime he then meditated. 

" Accordingly, as Thornton desired, I asked 
Sir John Tyrrell to come with me to Newmarket. 
He did so. I left him, joined Thornton, anil went 
to the gambling-house. Here we were engaged in 
Thornton's sure game, when Sir John entered. 
I went up and apologized for not paying, and said 
I would pay him in three months. However, Sir 
John was very angry, and treated me with such 
rudeness, that the whole table remarked it. When 
he was gone, I told Thornton how hurt and indig- 
nant I was at Sir John's treatment. He incensed 
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me still more — exaggerated Sir John's conduct — 
said that I had suffered the grossest insult, and, at 
Jast, put me into such a passion, that I said, that 
if I was a gentleman, I woirld fight Sir John Tyr- 
rell across a table. 

" When Thornton saw I was so moved, he took 
jne out of the room, and carried me to an inn. 
fiere he ordered dinner, and several bottles of 
,wine. I never could liear much drink : he knew 
this, and artfully plied me with wine till I scarcely 
knew what I did or said. He then talked much 
of our destitute situation — affected to put himself 
out of the question — said he was a single man, 
^nd could easily make shift upon a potatoe — but 
ithat I was encumbered with a wife and child, 
yhom I could not suffer to starve. He then said, 
that Sir John Tyrrell had puUidy disgraced me — 
that I should be blown upon the course — that nu 
gentleman would bet with me again, and a great 
jdeal more of the same sort. Seeing what an 
effect he had produced upon me, he then told me 
that he had seen Sir John receive a large sum of 
money, that would more than pay our dehts, and 
set us up hke gentlemen : and, at last, he proposed 
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to me to rob him. Intoxicated as I was, I was 
somewhat startled at this proposition. However, 
the slang terms in which Thornton disguised the 
greatness and danger of the offence, very much 
diminished both in my eyes— so at length I con- 
sented. 

«< We went to Sir John^s inn, and learnt that he 
had just set out ; accordingly, we mounted our 
horses, and rode after him. The night had already 
dosed in. After we had got some distance from the 
main road, into a lane, which led both to my house 
and to Chester Park — for the former was on the 
direct way to my lord's — we passed a man on 
horseback. I only observed that he was wrapped 
in a cloak — but Thornton said, directly we had 
passed him, ** I know that man well — he has been 
following Tyrrell all day — and though he attempts 
to screen himself, I have penetrated his disguise ; 
he is Tyrrell 's mortal enemy." 

" * Should the worst come to the worst," added 
Thornton, (words which I did not at that moment 
understand) we can make him bear the blame.* ^ 

" When we had got some way further, we came 
up to Tyrrell and a gentleman, whom, to our great 
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dismay, we found that Sir John had joined — the gen- 
tleman's horse had met with an accident, and Thorn- 
ton dismounted to offer his assistance. He assured 
the gentleman, who proved afterwards to be a Mr. 
Pelham, that the horse was quite lame, and that he 
would scarcely be able to get it home ; and he then 
proposed to Sir John to accompany us, and said 
that we would put him in the right road ; this offer 
Sir John rejected very haughtily, and we rode on, 

" ' It's all up with us,' said I; ' since he has 
joined another person.' 

" * Not at all,' replied Thornton ; ' for I 
managed to give the horse a sly poke with my 
knife ; and if I know any thing of Sir John Tyr- 
rell, he is much too impatient a 'spark to crawl 
along, a snairs pace, with any companion, especially 
with this heavy shower coming on.' 

" ' But,' said I, for I now began to recover 
irom my intoxication, and to b,^ sensible of the 
nature of our undertaking, ' tne moon is up, and 
unless this shower conceals it, Sir John will recog- 
nize us ; so you see, even if he leaves the gentle- 
man, it will be no use, and we had much better 
make* haste home and go to bed.' 
p S 
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" Upon this, Thornton cursed me for a fail 
licarted fellow, and said Lbat the cloud 
effectually hide the moon — or, if not — he added- 
' I know how to silence a prating tongue.' At the^ 
words T was greatly alarmed, and said, that if ha] 
meditated murder as well as rohbery, I would ha«e^ 
nothing furtlier to do with it. Thornton laughed*] 
and fold nje not to be a fool. While we were ihi 
debating, a heavy shower came on ; we rode hastily!] 
to a large tree, by the side of a pond — which, 
though hare and withered, was ibe nearest shelter) 
the country afforded, and was only a Tery shoi 
dislancG from my house. I wished to go bomt 
but Thornton would not let me, and as I 
Iways in the habit of yielding, I stood with 
though very reluctantly, under the tree. 

" Presently, wc heard the trampling of ahorse. 

" ' It is he — it is he,' cried Thornton, with a 
savage tone of exultation — ' and alone ! — Be 
ready — we must make a rush — I will be the oni|: 
to hid him to deliver — you hold your tongue. ' 

The clouds and rain had so overcast the night, 
that, although it was -aot jierfedly dark, it was sufiG- 
ciently obscure to screen our countenances. Just 
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as Tyrrell approached, Thornton dashed forward, 
and cried, in a feigned yoicfr— ' Stand, on your 
peril !' I followed, and we were now both by Sir 
John's side. 

" He attempted to push by us — but Thornton 
seized him by the arm — there was a stout struggle, 
in which, as yet, I had no share — at last, Tyrrell 
got loose from Thomtoii, and I seized him— he 
set spurs to his horse, which was a very spirited 
and strong animal — it reared upwards, and very 
nearly brought me and my horse to the ground — 
at that instant, Thornton struck the unfortunate 
mana violent blow across the head with thebutt end 
of Iris heavy whip— Sir John's hat had fallen before 
in the struggle, and the blow was so stunning that 
it felled him upon the spot. Thornton dismounted, 
and made me do the same—' There is no time to 
loxe,' said he ; ' let us drag him from the road- 
side and rifle him.' We accordingly carried him 
(he was still senseless) to the side of the pond 
before mentioned — while we were searching fiir the 
money Thornton spoke of, the storm ceased, and 
tlie moon broke out— we were detained ; 
moments by the accident of Tyrrell's having trans- 
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ferred his pocket-book from the pocket Thornton 
had seen him put it in on the race ground to an 
inner one. 

** We had just discovered, and seized the pocket- 
book, when Sir John awoke from his swoon, and hLs 
eyes opened upon Thornton, who was still bending 
over him, and looking at the contents of the book to 
see that all was right ; the moonhght left Tyrrell in 
no doubt as to our persons ; and struggling hard to 
get up, he cried, * I know you ! I know you ! you 
shall hang for this.' No sooner had he uttered this 
imprudence, than it was all over with^him. * We will 
see that. Sir John,^ said Thornton, setting his knee 
upon Tyrrell's chest, and nailing him down. While 
thus employed, he told me to feel in his coat-pocket 
for a case-knife. 

" ' For God's sake V cried Tyrrell, with a tone 
of agonizing terror which haunts me still, ^ spare 
my life!' 

" * It is too late,' said Thornton, deliberately, 
and taking the knife from my hands, he plunged it 
into Sir John's side, and as the blade was too short 
to reach the vitals, Thornton drew it backwards and 
forwards to widen the wound. Tyrrell was a 
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strong man, and still continued to struggle and 
call out for mercy — Thornton drew out the knife 
— Tyrrell seized it by the blade, and his fingers 
were cut through before Thornton could snatch it 
from his grasp; the wretched gentleman then saw 
all hope was over ; he uttered one loud, sharp, cry 
of desipair. Thornton put one hand to his mouth, 
and with the other gashed his throat from ear to 
ear. 

" ' You have done for him, and for us now,' 
said I, as Thornton slowly rose from the body. 
' No,' replied he, ' look, he still moves;' and sure 
enough he did, hut it was in the last agony. How- 
ever, Thornton, to make all sure, plunged the knife 
again into his body ; the blade came into contact 
with a bone, and snapped in two ; so great was the 
™lence of the blow, that instead of remaining in 
the flesh, the broken piece fell ujion the ground 
among the long fern and grass. 

" While we were employed in searching for it ; 
Thornton, whose ears were much sharper than 
mine, caught the sound of a horse. ' Mount ! 
mount,' he cried; * and let us be off.' We sprung 
up on our horses, and rode away as fast as 
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could. I wished to go home, as it was so natf i 
hand ; but Thornton insisted on making to an old 
shed, about a quarter of a mile across the fields ; 
thither, therefore, we went." 

" Stop," siud I, "what did Thornton do witi 
the remaining part of the case-knife ? did he thro 
it away, or carry it with him ?" 

" He took it with him," answered Dawson, "foi*' 
hiB name was engraved on a silver plate, on the 
handle ; and, he was therefore afraid of throwing 
it into the pond, as I advised, lest at any time it 
should be discovered. Close by the shed, there is a 
plantation of young firs of some extent. Thornton 
and I entered, and he dug a hole with the brokeo 
blade of the knife, and buried it, covering up the 
hole again with the earth." 

" Describe the place," said I. Dawson paused, 
and seemed to recollect ; I was on the very tenter- 
hooks of suspence, for I saw with one glance all 
the importance of his reply. 

After some moments, he shook his head ; " I 
cannot describe the place," said he, " for the wood 
is so thick : yet I know the exact spot so Well, 
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that were I in any part of the plantation, I could 
point it out immcdiatciy." 

I told him to pause ag^n, and recollect himself ; 
and, at all events, io try to indicate the place- 
However, his account was so confused and per- 
plexed, that I was forced to give up the point in 
despair, and he continued. 

" After we had done this, Thornton told me to 
hold the horses, and said he would go alone, to spy 
whether we might return ; accordingly he did so, 
and brought back word, in about half an hour, that 
he had crept cautiously along till in sight of the 
place, and then throwing himself down on his facta 
by the ridge of a bank, had observed a man, (whom 
he was sure was the person with a cloak we had 
passed, and whom, he said, was Sir Reginald 
Glanville,) mount his horse on the very spot of 
the murder, and ride off, while another person 
(Mr. Felham), appeared, and also discovered the 
fatal place. 

" ' There is no doubt now,' said he, ' that we 
shall have the hue-and-cry upon us. However, if 
1 are staunch and stout-hearted, no possible 
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alone to throw the whole guilt upon Sir Reginald 
Glanville.' 

" * We then mounted, and rode home. We stole 
up stairs by the back-way — Thornton's linen and 
hands were stained with blood. The former he 
took off, locked up carefully, and bumf the first 
opportunity ; the latter he washed ; and that the 
water might not lead to detection, drmik U. We 
then appeared as if nothing had occurred, and 
learnt that Mr. Pelham had been to the house ; 
but as, very fortunately, our out-buildings had 
been lately robbed by some idle people, the wife 
and servants had refused to admit him. I was 
thrown into great agitation, and was extremely 
frightened. However, as Mr. Pelham had left a 
message that we were to go to the pond, Thorn- 
ton insisted upon our repairing there to avoid 
suspicion." 

Dawson then proceeded to say, that, on their 
return, as he was still exceedingly nervous, Thorn- 
ton insisted on his going to bed. When our party 
from Lord Chester's came to the house, Thornton 
Went into Dawson's room, and made him swallow 
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a large tumbler of brandy ;* this intoxicated him 
BO as to make him less sensible to his dangerous 
wtuation. Afterwards, when the picture was found, 
jvhich circumstance Thornton communicated to 
him, along with that of the threatening letter 
sent by Glanville to the deceased, which was disco- 
vered in Tyrrell's 'pocket-book, DawsoD recovered 
courage i and justice being entirely thrown on a 
wrong scent, he managed to pass his examination 
without suspicion. He then went to town with 
Thornton, and constantly attended " the club" to 
which Jonson had before introduced him ; at first, 
among his new comrades, and while the novel flush 
of the money, he had so fearfully acquired, lasted, 
lie partially succeeded in stifling his remorse. But 
the success of crime is too contrary to nature to 
continue long ; his poor wife, whom, in spite of 
her extravagant, and his dissolute habits, he seemed 
really to love, fell ill, and died; on her death- 
bed she revealed the suspicions she had formed of 
his crime, and said, that those suspicions had preyed 
upon, and finally destroyed her health ; this awoke 
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him from the guilty torpor of his coascience. HW 
ihttrc of tlic money, too, the greater part of which 
Thornton had bullied out of him, was gone. Hft 
fell, 8S Joh had said, into despondency and gloom, 
and often spoke to Thornton so forcibly of his re- 
morse, and so earnestly of his gnawing and restless 
desire to apfH-ase his mind, by surrendering himself 
to justice, that the fears of that villain grew, 
length, so thoroughly alarmed, as to procure hiEi 
removal t(i liis present abode. 

It was here that his real punishment commencedj 
closely confined to his apartment, at the remotefltj 
comer of the house, his solitude was never broken 
but by the short and hurried visits of his female 
gaoler, and (worse even than loneliness), the 
sional invasions of Thornton. There appeared to, 
be in that abandoned wretch what, for the honoiif.] 
of human nature, is but rarely found, viz., a love tk 
MM, not for its objects, but itself. With a malign 
nity, doubly fiendish from its inutihty, he forbade 
Dawson the only indulgence he craved — a light, 
during the dark hours ; and not only insulted him 
for his cowardice, but even added to his terroraji 
by threats of eSectually silencing them. 
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These fears had so wildly worketl upon the man's 
mind, that prison itself appeared to him an elysium 
to the hell he endured ; and when his confession 
was ended, I s^d, "If you can be freed frcsn 
this place, would you repeat before a magistrate 
all that you have now told me ?" 

He started up in delight at the very thought ; 
in truth, besides his remorse, and that inward and 
impelling voice which, in all the annals of murder, 
aeems to urge the criminal onwards Lo the last 
expiation of his guilt — besides these, there mingled 
in his mind a sentiment of bitter, yet cowardly, 
vengeancci against his inhmcan accomplice i and 
perhaps he found consolation for his own fate, in 
the hope of wreaking upon Thornton's head some- 
Tfhat of the tortures that ruffian had inflicted upon 
him. 

1 had taken down in my book the heads of the 
confession, and I now hastened to Jonson, who, 
waiting without the door, had (as I had antidpat- 
ed) heard all. 

" You see," said I, "that, however satisfactory 
this recital has been, it contains no secondary or 
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iiiDate proofs to confirm it ; the only evid^ioe with 
which it could furnish us, would be the remnant 
of the broken knife, engraved with Thornton's 
name ; but you have heard from Dawson^s account, 
bow impossible it would be in an extensive wood, 
for any one to discover the spot but himself. You 
will agree with me, therefore, that we must not 
leave this house without Dawson." 

Job changed colour slightly. 

*^ I see as clearly as you do,'' said he, ^^ that it 
will be necessary for my annuity, and your friend'^ 
full acquittal, to procure Dawson's personal evi- 
dence, but it is late now ; the men may be still 
drinking below ; Bess may be still awake, and 
stirring; even if she sleeps, how could we pass her 
room without disturbing her ? I own that I do 
not see a chance of effecting his escape to-night^ 
without incurring the most probable peril of having 
our throats cut. Leave it, therefore, to me to 
procure his release as soon as possible — ^probably 
to-morrow, and let us now quietly retire, content 
with what we have yet got." 

Hitherto I had implicitly obeyed Job ; it was 
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now my turn to command. *' Look you/' said I, 
calmly, but sternly, *' I have come into this house 
under your guidance solely, to procure the evi- 
dence of that man ; the evidence he has, as yet, 
given may not be worth a straw ; and, since I have 
ventured among the knives of your associates, it 
shall be for some purpose. I tell you fairly that, 
whether you befriend or betray me, I will either 
leave these walls with Dawson, or remain in them a 
corpse." 

^^ You are a bold blade, Sir,'^ said Jonson, who 
seemed rather to respect than resent the determina- 
tion of my tone, " and we will see what can be 
done : wait here, your honour, while I go down to 
see if the boys are gone to bed, and the coast is 
clear." 

Job descended, and I re-entered Dawson's room. 
When I told him that we were resolved, if pos- 
idble, to effect his escape, nothing could exceed 
his transport and gratitude ; this was, indeed, ex- 
pressed in so mean and servile a manner, mixed 
with so many petty threats of vengeance against 
Thornton, that I could scarcely conceal my disgust. 
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" They are all in bod. Sir," said he—" Bess ; 
well as the rest ; indeed, the old girl has lushed soM 
well St the bingo, tbat she sleeps as if het DexkJ 
Diorruw waa the day of judgment. I have, alsoiJ 
seen that the street door is still unbarred, so that, 
upon the whole, we have, perhaps, as good a chance 
to-night as we may ever have again. All my fear 
b about that cowardly lubber. I have left both 
Bess's doors wide open, so we have nothing to do 
but to creep through ; as for me, I am an old file, 
and could steal my way through a sick man's room, 
like a sunbeam through a keyliole." j 

"Well," ^aid I, in the same strain, '* I am iio'd 
elephant, and my dancing master used to tell me I ' 
might tread on a butterfly's wing without brushing 
off a lint: poor Coulon ! he little thought of the 
use his lessons would be to me hereafter! — so let _ 
usbe quick, Master Job." ] 

" Stop," said Jonson ; " I have yet a ceremony 
to perform with our caged bird. I must put a 
fresh gag on his mouti] ; for though, if he escapes, 
I must leave England, perhaps, for ever, for fear 
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of the jolly boys, and, therefore, care not what he 
blabs about me ; yet there are a few fine fellows 
amongst the club whom I would not have hurt for 
the Indies ; so I shall make Master Dawson take 
ou/r last oath — the Devil himself would not hrecA. 
that, I think ! Your honour will stay outside the 
d6or, for we can have no witness while it is adminis- 
tered. 

Job then entered ; I stood without ; — in a few mi- 
nutes I heard Dawson's voice in the accents of sup- 
plicatitHi. Soon after Job returned, " The craven 
dog won't take the oath," said he, " and may my 
right liand rot above ground before it shall turn 
key for him unless he does," But when Dawson 
saw that Job had left the room, and withdrawn the 
light, the conscience-stricken coward came to the 
door, and implored Job to return, "Will you 
■wear then?"' said Jonson; "I will, I will," was the 
Answer, 

Job then re-entered — minutes passed away — Job 
re-appeared, and Dawson was dressed, and clinging 
hold of him — " All's right," said he to me, with a 
I HitisSed air. 
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The oath had been taken — what it was I know 
not— fttt< it UHU never broken.* 

Dawson and Job went first — I followed — we 
passed the passage, and came to the chamber of 
the sleeping Mrs. Brimstone. Job leant eagerly- 
forward to listen, before we entered ; he took hdd 
of Dawson's arm, and beckoning to me to follow, 
stole, with a step that a blind mole would not have 
heard, across the roomu Carefully did the prac- 
tised thief veil the candle he carried, with his hand, 
as he now began to pass by the bed. I ^w that 
Dawson trembled like a leaf, and the palpitalaon of 
his limbs made his step audible and heavy. Just 
as they had half-way passed the bed, I turned my 
look on Brimstone Bess, and observed, with a shud- 
dering thrill, her eyed slowly open, and fix upon the 
forms of my companions. Dawson's gaze had been 
bent in the same direction, and when he met the 
full, glassy stare of the beldame'^s eyes, he uttered 
a faint scream. This completed our danger ; had 

* Those conversant with the annals of Newgate, will know 
how religiously the oaths of these fearful Freemasonries are 
kept 
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r i( not been for that exclamation, Bess might, in the 
unceitaio vision of drowsiness, have passed over 
the third person, and fancied it was only myself 
and Jonson, in our way from Dawson's apartment ; 
but no sooner had her ear caught the sound, than 
ahe started up, and sat erect on her bed, gazing at 
us in mingled wrath and astonishment. 

That was a fearful moment — we stood rivetted 
to the spot ! " Oh, my kiddies," cried Bess, at last 
finding speech, " you are in Queer-street, I trow ! 
Plant your stumps, Master Guinea Pig ; you are 
going to stall off the Daw's baby in prime twig, 

_eh? But Bess stags you, my cove! Bess stags 

L yo"" 

Jonson, looked irresolute for one instant ; but 
the next he had decided. " Run, run," cried he, 
for your iives," and lie and Dawson (to whom, 
fear did indeed lend wings) were out of the room 
in an instant. I lost no time in following their 
example; but the vigilant and incensed hag was 
too quick for me ; she pulled violently the bell, 
on which she had already placed her hand : the 
alarm rang like an echo in a cavern ; below — 
around — far — near — from wall to wall — from cham- 
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ber to chamber, the sound seemed multiplied and 
repeated! and in the same breathing point of dme. 
riie sprang from her bed, itnd seized me, just aa X 
had reached the door. 

'* On, on, OD," cried Jonson's voice to Daws 
aa they had already gained the passage, and Jeft 
the whole room, and the staircase beyond, in utter 
darkness. 

With a firm, muscular, nervous gripe, which 
almost shewed a masculine strength, tbe hag clung 
to my throat and breast ; behind, among some of 
the numerous rooms in tbe passage we had left, I 
beard sounds, which told too plainly how rapidly 
the alarm liad spread. A door opened — steps 
approached — my fate seemed fixed; but despair 
gave me energy ; it was no time for the ceremo- 
nials due to tbe beau aexe. I dashed Bess to the 
ground, tore myself from her relaxing grasp, and 
fled down the steps with all the precipitation the 
darkness would allow. I gained the passage, at 
the far end of which hung the lamp, now weak and 
waning in its socket; which, it will be remem- 
bered, burnt close by the sick man's chamber that I 
had 90 unintentionally entered. A thought flashed 
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jjpon my mind, and lent me new nerves and fresh 
speed; I flew along the passage, guided by the 
dying light. The staircase I had left, shook with 
the footsteps of iny pursuers. I was at the door of 
the sick thief —I burst it open — sdzod the sword as 
it lay within reach on the chair, where Jonson had 
placed it, and feeling, at the touch of the familiar 
jveapon, as if the might of ten men had been trans- 
ferred to my single arm, I bounded down the 
Stairs before me — passed the door at the bottom, 
.which Dawson had fortunately left open — flung 

I it back almost upon the face of my advancing 
l^emies, and found myself in the long pasaage 
.vhich led to the street-door, in safety, but in the 
thickest darkness, A hght flashed from a door to 
the left ; the door was that of the " Common 
Room" which we had first entered ; it opened, and 
Spider-shanks, with one of his comrades, looked 
forth ; the former holding a light. I darted by them, 
and, guided by thetr lamp, fled along the passage, 
and reached the door. Imagine my dismay '. when, 

. either through accident, or by the desire of my 
fugitive companions to impede pursuit, I found it 
ypeyppctejjly closed. 
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The two villains had now come up to me, close ' 
at their heels were two more, probably my piirsuera, 
from the upjwr apartments. Providentially the 
passage was (as I before said) extremely narrow, 
and as long as no 6re-arms were used, nor a general 
rush resorted to, I had little doubt of being able 
to keep the riiflians at bay, imtil I had hit upon 
the trjethod of springing the latch, and so winning 
my escape from the house. 

While my left hand was employed in feeling the 
latch, I made such good use of my right, as to 
keep my antagonists at a safe distance. The one 
who was nearest to mc, was Fib Fakescrew ; he 
was armed with a weapon exactly similar to ray 
own. The whole passage rung with oaths and 
threats. " Crash the cull — down with him — down 
with him, before he dubs the jigger. Tip him the 
degen, Fib, fake him through and through ; if he 
pikes, we shall all be scragged." 

HitbertO] in the confusion I had not been able 
to recall Job's instructions in opening the latch ; at 
last I remembered, and pressed, the screw — the 
latch rose — I opened the door ; but not wide enough 
to scape through the aperture. The rufEani 
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saw my escape at hand. '* Rush the b— • cove ! 
rush him !" cried the loud voice of one behind ; and 
at the word, Fib was thrown forwards upon the 
extended edge of my blade; scarcely with an effort 
of my own arm, the sword entered his bosom, and 
he fell at my feet bathed in blood ; the motion 
which the men thought would prove my destruc- 
tion, became my salvation ; staggered by the fall 
of their companion they gave way : I seized advan- 
tage of the momentary confusion — threw open the 
door, and, mindful of Job*s admonition, turned to 
the right, and fled onwards, with a rapidity which 
baflled and mocked pursuit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



lUe Tiam secat ad navet soeiosqne, revisit. 

Viasiit. 



The day had already dawned, but all was still 
and silent ; my footsteps smote th^ solitary pave- 
ment with a strange and unanswered sound. 
Nevertheless, though all pursuit had long ceased, I 
still continued to run on mechanically, till, faint 
and breathless, I was forced into pausing. I looked 
round, but could recognize nothing familiar in the 
narrow and filthy streets ; even the names of them 
were to me like an unknown language. After a 
brief rest I renewed my wanderings, and at length 
came to an alley, called River Lane ; the name did 
not deceive me, but brought me, after a short walk, 
to the Thames ; there, to my inexpressible joy, I 
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discovered a solitary boattiiaD, and transported 
myself forthwith to the Wliitchall-stairs. 

Never, I ween, did gay gallant, in the decaying 
part of the season, anive at those stairs for the 
sweet purpose of accompanying his own mistress, 
or another's wife, to green Richmond, or sunny 
Hampton, with more eager and animated delight 
than I felt at rejecting the arm of the rough boat- 
man, and leaping on the well-known stones. I 
hastened to that stand cpf "jarvies" which has often 
I heea the hope and shelter of belated member of 
■t St. Stephen's, or bewetted fugitive from the Opera- 
I startled a sleeping coachman, flung mysdr into his 
vehicle, and descended at Mivart's. 

The drowsy porter surveyed, and toid me to be 
gone; I had forgotten my strange attire. "Pooh, 
my friend," said I, " may not Mr. Pelhani go to a 
masquerade as well as his betters ?" My voice and 
words undeceived my Cerberus, and I was admitted ; 
I hastened to bed, and no sooner had I laid my 
head on my pillow, than I fell fast asleep. It must 
be confessed, that I had deserved " tired Nature's 
sweet restorer." 

I had not been above a couple of hours in the 
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land of dreams, when I was awakened by some one 
grasping my arm; the events of the past night 
were so fresh in my memory, that I sprung up, as 
if the knife was at my throat — my eyes opened 
upon the peaceful countenance of Mr. Job Jcs^ 
son. 

^' Thank Heaven, Sir, you are safe ! I had but 
a very faint hope of finding you here when I 
came.** 

" Why," said I, rubbing my eyes, " it is very 
true that I am safe, honest Job : but, I believe, I 

m 

have few thanks to give you for a circumstance so 
peculiarly agreeable to myself. It would have 
saved me much trouble, and your worthy friend, 
Mr. Fib Fakescrew, some pain, if you had left the 
door open instead of shutting me up with your 
club, as you are pleased to call it.^ 

" Very true. Sir," siud Job, " and I am ex- 
tremely sorry at the accident ; it was Dawson who 
shut the door, through utter unconsciousness, 
though I told him especially not to do it — ^the poor 
dog did not know whether he was on his head or 
his heels." 

" You have got him safe,** said I, quickly. 
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" Aye, trust me for that, your honour. 1 have 
locked him up at home while I came here to Icxik 
for you." 

*' We will lose no time in transferring him to 
safer custody," said I, leaping out of bed ; " but 
be off to Street directly," 

*'Slow and sure, Sir," answered Jonson. *' It 
is for you to do whatever you please, but my part 
of the business is over. I shall sleep at Dover to- 
night, and breakfast at Calais lo-morrow. Per- 
haps it will not be very inconvenient to your honour 
to furnish me with my first quarter's annuity in 
advance, and to see that the rest is duly paid into 
Lafitte's, at Paris, for the use of Captain Douglas. 
Where I shall live hereafter is at present uncertain ; 
but I dare say there will be few corners except old 
England and Tiew England, in which I shall not 
make merry on your honour's bounty." 

" Pooh ! my good fellow," rejoined I, " never 
desert a country to which your talents do such 
credit ; stay here, and reform on your annuity. If 
ever I can accomplish my own wishes, I will con- 
sult yours still farther ; for I shall always think of 
Q 2 
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your services with gratitude, though you did shut 
the door in my face." 

** No, Sir," replied Job — " life is a blessing 
I would fain enjoy a few years longer; and, at 
present, my sojourn in England would put it woe- 
fully in danger of ^ cluh law.* Besides, I begin to 
think that a good character is a very agreeable 
thing, when not too troublesome : and, as I have 
none left in England, I may as well make the 
experiment abroad. If your honour will call at 
the magistrate's, and take a warrant and an officer, 
for the purpose of ridding me of my charge, at 
the very instant I see my responsibility at an end, 
I will have the honour of bidding you adieu." 

<* Well, as you please," said I. " Curse your 
scoundrel's cosmetics ! How the deuce am I ever 
to regain my natural complexion? Look ye, 
sirrah ! you have painted me with a long wrinkle 
on the left side of my mouth, big enough to 
engulph all the beauty I ever had. Why, water 
seems to have no effect upon it !" 

" To be sure not. Sir," said Job, calmly — <• I 
should be but a poor dauber, if my paints wadied 
off with a wet sponge.'* 
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" Grant me patience," cried I, in a real panic ; 
" how, in the name of Heaven, are they to wash 
off? Am I, before I have reached my twenty- 
third year, to look like a methodist parson on ilie 
wrong side of forty, you rascal !" 

" The latter question, your honour can best 
answer," returned Job. " With regard to the 
former, I have an unguent here, if you will suffer 
me to apply it, which will remove all other colours 
than those whicli nature has bestowed upon you." 

With that, Job produced a small box ; and, 
after a brief submission to hia skill, I had the in- 
effable joy of beholding myself restored to my 
original tstate. Nevertheless, my delight was some- 
what checked by the loss of my ringlets: I- 
thanked Heaven, however, that the damage had- 
been sustained ofler Ellen's acceptation of my 
addresses. A lover confined to one, should not be 
too destructive, for fear of the consequences to the 
remainder of the female world : compassion is ever- 
due to the fair sex. 

My toilet being concluded, Jonaon and I re- 
pured to the magistrate's. He waited at the corner^ 
of the street, while I entered the house — 
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" ■ 'Twere vail 
Who looked, I 



tdl what tbook the bol j o 

1 loviogly, at that divaa.' 



Having summoned to my aid the redoubted Mr. ' 

1 of mulberry-cheeked recollection, we enterecl'l 
R hackney-coach, and drove to Jonson's lodgings, J 
Job mounting goard oti the box. 

" I think. Sir," said Mr. , looking up at ] 

the man of two virtues, '* that I have had the | 
pleasure of seeing that gentleman before." 

" Very likely," s^d I ; " he is a young man 1 
greatly about town." 

When we had safely lodged Dawson (who | 
seemed more collected, and even courageous, than 
1 had expected) in the coach, Job beckoned me 1 
into a little parlour. I signed him a draught on my , 
bankers for one hundred pounds — though at that | 
time it was like letting the last drop from my 
veins — and faithfully promised, should Dawson's 
evidence procure the desired end (of which, indeed, 
there was now no doubt), that the annuity should 
be regularly paid, as he desired. We then took 
an affectionate farewell of each other. 

" Adieu, Sir !" said Job, " I depart into a new 
world — that of honest men '." 
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" If so," said I, " adieu, indeed !-^for oo this 
earth we shall never meet again !" 

We relumed to Street. As T was descend- 
ing from the coach, a female, wrapped from head 
to foot in a cloak, came eagerly up to me, and 
seised me by the arm. " For God's sake," gaid 
she, in a low, hurried voice, " come aside, and 
speak to me for a single moment." Consigning 
Bawson to the sole charge of the officer, I did as 
I was desired. When we had got some paces 
down the street, the female stopped. Though she 
held her veil closely drawn over her face, her voice 
and Eur were not to be mistaken : I knew her at 
once. '* Glanville," said she, with great agitation, 
" Sir Reginald Glanville I tell me, is he in real .1 
danger?" She stopped short — she could say no 
more. 

" I trust not !" said I, appealing not to recognize 
the speaker. 

" I trust not I" she repeated ; " is that all !" And 
then the passionate feelings of her sex overcoming 
every other consideration, she seized me by the 
hand, and said — " Oh, Mr. Felham, for mercy's 
sake, tell me ia he in the power of that villain 



Thomlon P you need disguise nothing from me, 
I know all ihe futnl history." 

" Compose yourself, dear, dear Lady Rose- 
viile," said I, soothingly ; " for it is in vain any 
longer to affect not to know you. GlanviUe t* 
safe; I have brought with me ft^witness whose 
testimony must release him." 

" God bless you, God bless you !" said Lady 
Roseville, and she burst into tears ; but she dried 
them directly, and recovering some portion of that 
dignity which never long forsakes a woman of 
virtuous and educated mind, she resumed, proudly, 
yet bitterly — " It is no ordinary motive, no motive 
which you might reasonably impute to me, that has 
brought me here. Sir Re^nald GUnville can never 
be any thing more to me than a friend — but of ail 
friends, the most known and valued. I learned from 
his servant of his disappearance ; and my acquaint- 
ance with his secret history enabled me to account 
for it in the most fearful manner. In short I — I — 
but explanations are idle now ; you will never say 
that you have seen me here, Mr. Pelham : you mil 
endeavour even to forget it— farewell.'' 

Lady Roseville, then drawing her cloak closely 
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round her, left me with a fleet and light step, arid 
turning the comer of the street, disappeared, 

I returned to my charge, I demanded an imme- 
diate interview with the magistrate. " I have 
come," said I, " to redeem my pledge, and acquit 
the innocent." I then briefly related my adven- 
tures, only concealing (according to my promise) 
all description of my help-mate, Job ; and prepared 
the worthy magistrate for the confession and testi- 
mony of Dawsoo. That unhappy man had just 
concluded his narration, when an olBcer entered, 
and whispered the magistrate that Thornton was 
in waiting. 

" Admit him," said Mr. , aloud. Thorn- 
ton entered with his usual easy and swaggering air 
of eflTrontery ; but no sooner did he set his eyes 
upon Dawson, than a deadly and withering change 
passed over his countenance. Dawson could not 
bridle the cowardly petulance of his spite — " They 
know all, Thornton !" said he, with a look of 
triumph. The villain turned slowly from him to 
us, muttering something we could not hear. He 
saw upon my face, upon the magistrate's, that his 
doom was sealed ; his desperation gave him pre- 
Q 3 
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aenoe of mind, and he made a sudden rush to the 
door ; the officers in waiting seised him. Why 
should I detiul the rest of the scene? He was 
that day fuUy committed for trial, and Sir Regi- 
nald Glanville honourably released, and unhesi^ 
tatingly acquitted. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



It cIi<IMH<nl6t ftLW, 

HOLrEKK. 



The main interest of my adventures — if, in- 
deed, I may flatter myself that they ever contained 
any — ^is now over ; the mystery is explained, the 
innocent acquitted, and the guilty condemned. 
Moreover, all obstacles between the marriage of the 
unworthy hero, with the peerless heroine, being re- 
moved, it would be but an idle prolixity to linger 
over the preliminary details of an orthodox and 
customary courtship. Nor is it for me to dilate 
upon the exaggerated expressions of gratitude, in 
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which the affectionate heart of GUmville found vent 
for my fortunate exertions on his behalf. He was 
not willing that any praise to which I might be en- 
titled for them, should be lost. He narrated to Lady 
Glanvilie and Ellen my adventures with the com- 
rades of the worthy Job ; from the lipsof the mother, 
and the eyes of the dear sister, came my sweetest 
addition to the good fortune which had made me 
the instrument of Glanville's safety, and acquittal. 
I was not condemned to a long protraction of that 
time, which, if it be justly termed the happiest 
of our lives, we, (viz. all true lovers) through that 
perversity common to human nature, most ardently 
wish to terminate. 

On that day month which saw Glanville's re- 
lease, my bridals were appointed. Reginald was 
even more eager than myself in pressing for an 
early day : firmly persuaded that his end was rapidly 
approaching, his most p'evailing desire was to 
witness our union. This wish, and the interest 
he took in our happiness, gave him an energy 
and animation which impressed us with the deep- 
est hopes for his ultimate recovery ; and the fatal 
disease to which he was a prey, nursed the fondness 
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of our hearts by the bloom of cheek, and bright- 
ness of eye, witb which it veiled its desolating and 
gathering progress. 

From ths eventful day on which I had seen Lady 
BosevUle, in — Street, we had not met. She had 
shut herself up in lier splendid home, and the news- 
papers teemed with regret, at the reported illness and 
certain seclusion of one, whose fttes and gaieties had 
furnished them with their brightest pages. The 
only one admitted to her was Ellen. To her, she 
had for some time made no secret of her attachment 
—and of her the daily news of Sir Reginald's heallh 
was ascertained. Several times, when at a late hour, 
1 left Glanville's apartments, I passed the figure of 
a woman, closely muffled, and apparently watching 
before his windows — which, owing to the advance 
of summer, were never closed — to catch, perhaps, 
a view of his room, or a passing glimpse of his 
emaciated and fading figure. If that sad and 
lonely vigil was kept by her whom I suspected, 
deep, indeed, and mighty, was the love, which 
could so humble the heart, and possess the spirit, 
of the hauglity and high-born Countess of Bose- 
ville. 
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J turn to a Tery different personage in this verity 
obit h'utoire. My father and mother were absent, 
at Lady H.'s, wlien my marriage was fixed ; to both 
of them I wrote for their approbation of my choice^ 
From Lady Frances I received the answer whitA'i 
I lubjcnn; — 



" My sEAKEST Son, 
" Your father desires me to add hia congratiK' 
lations to mine, upon the election you have made. 
I shall hasten to London, to be present at the 
ceremony. Although you must not be ofiended 
with me, if I say, that with your person, accom- 
plishments, birth, and (above all) high ton, youi 
might have chosen among the loftiest, and. 
wealthiest families in the country, yet I am by 
means displeased or disappointed with your future 
wife, to say nothing of the antiquity of her 
(The GJanvilles intermarried with the Pelharaa, 
in the reign of Henry II.) It is a great step to 
future distinction to marry a beauty, especially 
one so celebrated as Miss Glanville — perhaps it is 
among the surest ways to the cabinet The forty 
thousand pounds which you say Miss Glanville is 



I 
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to receive, maizes, to be sure, but a slender income ; 
though, when added toyour own, it would have been 
a great addition to the Gtenmorris property, if 
your uncle — I have no patience with him — had 
not married again. 

" However, you will lose no time in getting into 
the House— at all events, the capltxl will ensure 
your return for a borough, and maintain you com- 
fortably, till you are in the administration ; when 
of course it matters very little what your fortune 
may be — tradesmen will be too happy to have ( 
your name in their books ; be sure, therefore, that ' 
the money is not lied up. Miss Glanrille must 
see that her own interest, aa well as yours, is con- 
cerned in your having the unfettered disposal of 
a fortune, which, if restricted, you would find it 
impossible to live upon. Pray, how is Sir Regi- 
nald Glanville? Is his cough as bad as ever? He 
has no entailed property, I think ? 

"Will you order Stonor to have the house 
ready for us on Friday, when I shall return home 
in time for dinner ? Let me again congratulate yo 
most sincerely, on your choice. I always thought 
you had more common sense, as well as genius, j 
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than any young man, I ever knew: you have 
ihown it in this important step. Domestic happi- 
ness, my dearest Henry, ought to be peculiarly 
sought for by every Englishman, however ele- 
vated his station ; and when I reflect upon Miss 
Glanville's qualifications, and her renommie as a 
bdle cdebricj I have no doubt of your possessing 
the felicity you deserve. But be sure that the for- 
tune is not settled away from you ; poor Sir Regi- 
nald is not (I believe) at all covetous or worldly, 
and will not therefore insist upon the point. 

"Grod bless you, and grant you every happi- 
ness. 

" Ever, my dear Henry, 

" Your very affectionate Mother, 

" F. Pelham." 

" P.S. I think it will be better to give out that 
Miss Glanville has eighty thousand pounds. Be 
sure, therefore, that you do not contradict me.*" 

The days, the weeks flew away. Ah, happy 
days ! yet, I do not regret while I recal you ! 
He that loves much^ fears even in his best founded 
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ht^ies. What were the anxious longings for a 
treasure — in my view only, not in my possession 
— to the deep joy of finding it for ever my own ! 

The day arrived — I was yet at my toilet, and 
Bedos, in_ the greatest confusion (poor fellow, he 
was as happy a§ myself), when a letter was brought 
me, stamped with the foreign post-mark. It was 
from the exemplary Job Jonson \ and though I 
did not even open it on that day, yet it shall be more 
favoured by the reader — ^viz, if he will not pass 
over, without reading, the following effusion — 

" Rue deaMoulina, Nu. — , Paris, 
" Honoured Sib, 
" I arrived in Paris safely, and readingin the 
£nglish papers the full success of our enterprise, 

as well as in tlie Morning Post of the th, 

your approaching marriage with Miss Glanville, 
I cannot refrain from the Hberty of congratulating 
you upon both, as well as of reminding you of the 
exact day on which the first quarter of my annuity 

will be paid^t is the of ; for, I presume, 

your honour kindly made me a present of the draft 



I 
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for one hundred pounds, in order to pay my travel-jl 
ling expenses. 

** I find that the boys are greatly incensed 
against me ; but as Dawson was too much bound 
by his oath, to betrays tittle against them, I trust 
I ^all, ultimately, pacify the club, and return to 
England. A true patriot, Sir, never loves to 
leave bis native country. Even were I compelled 
to visit Van Diemen's land, the ties of birth-place 
would be so strong as to induce me to seize the 
first opportunity of returning. I am not, your 
honour, very fond of the French — they are an 
idle, frivolous, penurious, pom- nation. Only 
think, Sir, the other day I saw a gentleman of the 
most noble air secrete something at a cafi, which 
could not clearly discern; as he wrapped it carefully 
in paper, before he placed it in his pocket, I judged 
that it was a silver cream ewer, at least ; accord- 
ingly, I followed him out, and from pure curi- 
osity — I do assure your honour, it was from no 
other motive— I transferred this purloined treasure 
to my own pocket. You will iraa^ne. Sir, the 
interest with which I hastened to a lonely spot in 
the Tuileries, and carefully taking out the little 
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packet, unfolded paper by paper, till I came — yes. 
Sir, till I came ia—five lumps qf'sv^ar ! Oh, the 
French are a mean people^ — a very mean people— 
I hope I shall Boon be able to return to England. 
Meanwhile, I am going into Holland, to see how 
those rich burghers spend their time and their 
money, I suppose poor Dawson, as well as the 
rascal Thornton, will be hung before you receive 
this — they deserve it richly — it is such fellows who 
disgrace the profession. He is but a very poor 
bungler who b forced to cut throats as well as 
pockets. And now, your honour, wisliing you all 
happiness with your lady, 

" I beg la remain, 
" Your very obedient humble Servant, 

" Febdinand Docslab, &c. &c." 

Struck with the joyous countenance of my honest 
valet, as I took ray gloves and hat from his hand, 
I could not help wishing to bestow upon him A 
similar blessing to that I was about to possess. 
" Bedos," said I, " Bedos, my good fellow, you 
left your wife to come to me ; you shall not suffer 
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by your fidelity : send for ber — we will find room 
for ber in our future establishment.^ 

The smiling face of the Frenchman underwent a 
rafttd change. ** Ma Jbi^'* said he, in his own 
tongue ; ^^ Monsieur is too good. An excess of 
happiness hardens the heart ; and so, for fear of 
forgetting my gratitude to Providenoe, I will, with 
Monsieur's permission, sufier my adored wife to 
remain where she is." 

After so pious a reply, I should have been worse 
than wicked had I pressed the matter any farther. ' 

I found all ready at Berkeley-square. Lady 
Glanville is one of those good persons, who think 
a marriage out of church is no marriage at all ; to 
church, therefore, we went. Although Sir Reginald 
was now so reduced that he could scarcely support 
the least fatigue, he insisted on giving Ellen away. 
He was that morning, and had been, for the last 
two or three days, considerably better, and our 
happiness seemed to grow less selfish in our in- 
creasing hope of his recovery. 

When we returned from church, our intention 

was to set oflF immediately to Hall, a seat which 

I had hired for our reception. On re-entering the 
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house, Glanville called me aside — I followed his 
infirm and tremulous steps into a private apart- 
ment. 

" Pelham," said he, " we shall never meet again ! 
no matter — you are now happy, and I shall shortly 
be so. But there is one office I have yet to request 
fiom your friendship ; when I am dead, let me be 
buried by Iter side, and let one tombstone covei; 
both." 

I pressed his hand, and, with tears in my eyes, 
made him iho promise he required, 

" It is enough," said he; "I have no farther 
business with life. God bless you, my friend — 
my brother ; do not let a thought of me cloud 
your happiness." 

He rose, and we turned to quit the room; 
Glanville was leaning on ray arm; when we had 
moved a few paces towards the door, he stopped 
abruptly. Imagining that the pause proceeded 
from pain or debility, I turned my eyes upon his 
countenance — a fearful and coovidave change was 
rapidly passing over it — his eyes stared wildly ^ 
upon vacancy. 

" Merciful God^ — is it— can it be?" he said, in a , 
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low inward tone. At that moment, I solemnly 
declare« whether from my sympathy with his 
feelings, or from some more mysterious and unde- 
6nable cause, my whole frame shuddered from limb 
to limb. I saw nothing — I heard nothing ; but I 
feUi as it were, within me some awful and ghostly 
presence, which had power to curdle my blood into 
ke, and cramp my sinews into impotence ; it was 
as if some preternatural and shadowy object 
darkened across the mirror of my soul — as if, 
without the medium of the corporeal senses, a 
spirit spake to, and was answered by, a spirit 

The moment was over. I felt Glanville's hand 
relax its grasp upon my arm — he fell upon the 
floor — I raised him — a smile of ineffable serenity 
and peace was upon his lips ; his face was as the 
face of an angel, but the spirit had passed away ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Several months have now elapsed since my 
marriage. I am living quietly in the country, 
among my books, and looking forward with calm- 
ness, rather than impatience, to the time which 
shall again bring me before the world. Marriage 
with me is not that sepulchre of all human hope 
and energy which it often is with others. I am not 
more partial to my arm chair, nor more averse to 
shaving, than of yore. I do not bound my pros- 
pects to the dinner-hour, nor my projects to "migrit. 
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tions from the blue bed to the brown.*' M atri- 
mony found me ambitious ; it has not cured me of 
the passion: but it has concentrated what was 
scattered, and determined what was vague. If I 
am less anxious than formerly for the reputation to 
be acquired in society, I am more eager for honour 
in the world ; and instead of amusing my enemies, 
and the saloon, I trust yet to be useful to my 
friends and to mankind. 

Whether this is a hope, altogether vain and idie ; 
whether I have, in the self-conceit common to all 
men, peculiarly prominent in myself, overrated 
both the power and the integrity of my mind (for 
the one is bootless without the other,) neither I nor 
the world can yet tell. " Time,'' says one of the 
fathers, ^* is the only touchstone which distin- 
guishes the prophet from the boaster." 

Meanwhile, gentle reader, during the two years 
which I purpose devoting to solitude and study, I 
shall not be so occupied with my fields and folios, 
as to render me uncourteous to thee. If ever thou 
hast known me in the city, I give thee a hearty 
invitation to come and visit me in the country. I 
promise thee, that my wines and viands shall not 
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disgrace the companion of Guloseton : nor luy con- 
versation be much duller than my book. I will 
compliment thee on tliy horses, thou shalt congra- 
tulate me upon ray wife. Over old wine we will 
talk over new events ; and if we flag at the latter, 
why, we will make ourselves amends with the for- 
mer. In short, if thou art neither very silly nor 
very wise, it shall bo thine own fault if we are not 
excellent friends. 

I feel that it would be but poor courtesy in me, 
after having kept company with Lord Vincent, 
through the tedious journey of three volumes, to 
dismiss him now without one word of valediction. 
May he, in the political course he has adopted, find 
all the admiration his talents deserve; and if ever 
we meet as foes, let our heaviest weapon be a 
quotation, and our bitterest vengeance a jest. 

Lord Guloseton regularly corresponds with me, 
and his last letter contained a promise to visit me 
in the course of the month, in order to recover his 
appetite (which has been much relaxed of late) by 
the country air. 

My uncle wrote to me, three weeks since, an- 
nouncing the death of the infant Lady Glenmorris 

VOL. III. n 
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bad brought him. Sincerely do I wish that his Iom 
may be supplied. I have already sufficient fortune 
for my wants, and sufficient hope for my desires. 

Thornton died as be bad lived — tbe reprobate 
and tbe ruffian. *^ Poob,'^ said he, in his quaint 
brutality, to the wcHthy clergyman, who attended 
his last moments with more zeal than success; 
'* Pooh, what*8 tbe difference between gospel and 
go — spell ? we agree like a bell and its clapper — 
you're prating while I'm hangmg.^^ 

Dawson died in prison, penitent and in peace. 
Cowardice, which spoils the honest man, often ame- 
liorates tbe knave. 

From Lord Dawton I have received a letter, 
requesting me to accept a borough (in his gift), 
just vacated. It is a pity that generosity — such a 
prodigal to those who do not want it — should often 
be such a niggard to those who do. I need not 
specify my answer. One may as well be free as 
dependant, when one can afford it ; and I hope yet 
to teach Lord Dawton, that to forgive the minister 
is not to forget the affront. Meanwhile^ I am 
content to bury myself in my retreat with my mute 
teachers of logic and legislature, in order, here- 
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after, to justify his lordsliip^s good opinion of my 
senatorial abilities. Farewell, Brutus, we shall 
meet at Philippi ! 

It is some months since Lady RoseviUe left 
England ; the last news we received of 1 
formed us, that she was living at Sienna, in utter 
inclusion, and very infirm health. 

" The day dcaga thro", though Btorms keep out the si 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly li 

Poor Lady Glanville t the mother of one so 
beautiful, so gifted, and so lost. What can I say 
of her which "you, and you, and you - — " all 
who are parents, cannot feel, a thousand times more 
acutely, in those recesses of the heart too deep for 
words or tears. There are yet many hours in 
which I find the sister of the departed in grief, 

that even her husband cannot console ; and I 

/ my friend, my brother, have I forgotten 

thee in death ? I lay down the pen, I turn from 
my employment — thy dog is at my feet, and look- 
ing at me, as if conscious of my thoughts, with an 
eye almost as tearful as my own. 
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But it is not thus that I will part from my 
reader; our greeting was not in sorrow, ndther 
shall be our adieus. For thee, who hast gone with 
me through the motley course of my confessions, I 
would fain trust that I have sometimes hinted at 
thy instruction when only appearing to strive for 
thy amusement. But on this I will not dwell ; for 
the moral insisted upon often loses its effect, and all 
that I will venture to hope is, that I have opened 
to thee one true, and not utterly hacknied, page in 
the various and mighty volume of mankind. In 
this busv and restless world I have not been a 
vague speculator, nor an idle actor. While all 
around me were vigilant, I have not laid me down 
to sleep—even for the luxury of a poet's dream. 
Like the school boy, I have considered study as 
study, but action as delight. 

Nevertheless, whatever I have seen, or heard, or 
felt, has been treasured in my memory, and brood- 
ed over by my thoughts. I now place the result 
before you, 

*^ Sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum ; totus in illis.^* 
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Whatever society — whether in a Iiigher or lower 
grade — I have portrayed, my sketches have been 
taken rather as a witness than a copyist ; for I 
have never shunned that circle, nor that individual, 
which presented Ufe in a fresh view, or man in a 
new relation. It is right, however, that I should 
add, that as I have not wished to be an individual 
satirist, rather than a general observer, I have occa^ 
sionally, in the subordinate characters (such as Rus- 
selton and Gordon), taken only the outline from 
truth, and filled up the colours at my leisure and 
my will. 

With regard to niyaclf I have been more candid. 
I have not only shewn— non pared manu — my 
faults, but (grant that this is a much rarer expo- 
sure) my foibles ; and, in my anxiety for your 
entertainment, I have not grudged you the pleasure 
of a laugh— even at my own expense. Forgive me, 
then, if I am not a fashionable hero — forgive me 
if I have not wept over a " blighted spirit" nor 
boasted of a " British heart ;" and allow that, a 
man, who, in these days of alternate Werters and 
Worthies, is neither the one nor the other, is, at 
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least, a novelty in print, though, I fear, common 
enough in life. 

And, now my kind reader, having remembered 
the proverb, and in saying one word to thee, hav- 
ing said two for myself, I will no longer detain 
thee. Whatever thou mayest think of me and my 
thousand faults, both as an author, and a man, 
believe me it is with a sincere and affectionate wish 
for the accomplishment of my parting words, that 
I bid ihee-^arervett. 



THE END. 



